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Chapter  Thirty-fifth. 
Wartime  Enterprises. 

It  was  a  brain-busy  time.  All  the  wheels  of  activity  were  rolling  on 
diligently,  swiftly,  except  the  wagonwheels  and  artillerywheels  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  These,  indeed,  were  so  quietly  resting  in  their  la- 
zy camps  that  the  whole  country  had  grovm  vreary  of  reading  in  the  news- 
papers the  stereotyped  announcement  that  "All  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac." 

The  vociferous  response  of  "On  to  Richmond"  had  also  become  a  stereo- 
typed re-print.  From  what  has  already  been  set  forth,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined that  my  own  brain  was  pretty  well  occupied,  but  there  was  still 
room  in  it  for  the  formation  of  many  plans  and  the  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  curious  undertakings.  Speculation  in  stocks  and  gold,  especially 
the  latter,  was  all  the  while  running  insanely  wild  in  New  York  and  oth- 
er financial  centres  and  I  formed  an  idea  that  it  was  almost  true  pat- 
riotism to  be  what  was  called  a  "bear"  in  gold.  I  therefore  went  in,  a 
little  at  first  and  then  deeper.  I  had  good  correspondents,  was  not  by 
any  means  a  bad  judge  of  the  changing  situations  and  their  effects  upon  the 
markets.  On  the  whole,  I  succeeded  pretty  well,  rarely  making  any  impor- 
tant loses,  except  in  stocks.   I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  it,  for  a  fellow  in  my  position,  and  made  no  secret 
whatever  of  my  financial  transactions.  My   leading  associate  in  New  York 
was  a  banker  named  Edward  Wollf ,  "Wollf  &  Dike".  He  was  a  German  by 
birth,  of  good  fa:aily,  highly  educated,  and  vre  formed  a  strong  personal 
friendship  as  well  as  business  alliance.  Not  a  great  while  after  our  first 
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meeting,   I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  flying  trip  to  New  York  to  attend 

his  wedding  with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  A.  M.  W.  Ball  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  author  of  "Rock  Me  to  Sleep,"  in  its  original  form.  Afterwards 
there  was  a  long  newspaper  controversy  as  to  the  claims  of  a  then  pret- 
ty well  known  authoress,  but  I  had  seen  the  entire  original  from  which 
the  published  verses  were  selected  and  was  well  convinced  that  all  the 
fair  poetess  had  to  do  was  to  change  them  somewhat,  so,  for  instance, 
that  she,  a  beauty  of  eighteen,  might  the  better  ask  "Time"  to  Smooth 
the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair,  &c."  as  the  old  gentleman  had 
done,-  more  appropriately.   It  makes  me  sad,  navf,   to  think  of  the  end  of 
it  all.  Years  later  under  the  pressure  of  disasters,  Wollf  went  tempora- 
rily insane  and  committed  suicide.   I  attended  his  funeral. 

But  about  my  speculations.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  those 
who  did  not  like  me.  Many  of  them.  I  was  too  positive  to  be  popular. 
One  of  these  parties  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  give  me  a  dig 
over  the  shoulders  of  Wall  Street.  He  even  took  the  trouble  to  attend 
a  Red  Room  reception  and  at  an  hour  when  I  was  not  within  hearing  he 
made  a  singular  addition  to  his  other  compliments  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"Madsane  I"  he  smilingly  said  to  her.  "I  have  to  congratulate  you.  I 
am  told  that  your  favorite  secretary  has  made  a  half  million  of  dollars 
in  his  gold  speculations.  ','Vhat  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Has  he,  indeed?"  she  responded,   "I  wish  he  may  make  a  million!" 

She  told  me  about  it  herself,  next  morning,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  wily  party  heard  something  else.  His  real  purpose  was  only 
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too  thinly  concealed  by  his  polite  grin.  The  fact  was  that  all  sorts  of 
men  were  dipping  into  the  great  gambling  river  of  7fall  Street  and  that 
my  own  dippings  were  made  alongside  with  those  of  senators  and  states- 
men, not  one  of  whom  thought  of  concealment  or  supposed  that  he  v/as  doing 
anything  which  his  position  forbade  him  to  do.  We  were  all  under  the  ex- 
citement of  a  tremendous  fever  to  which  none  of  us  had  ever  before  been 
subjected.   I  think,  however,  that  the  first  strong  impulse  toward  spec- 
ulation came  to  me  from  my  expense  account,  which  was  unpleasantly  in- 
creasing. A  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  sadly  inadequate  for  a 
fellow  who  had  upon  his  hands  so  many  costly  affairs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  who,  by  reason  of  his  brother  and  sister,  was  really  a  man 
of  family.  Harry  cost  me  something,  but  Kate  cost  me  a  great  deal,  for 
her  social  position  had  its  imperative  demands  of  many  kinds  and  I  was 
altogether  willing  to  meet  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  story  of  my  exceedingly  curious  vacation,  in  the 
early  Fall  of  1862.  I  was  well  entitled  to  a  vacation  and  I  went  to  the 
President  about  it.   I  even  told  him  what  I  proposed  to  do  with  my  outing 
and  he  smiled  kindly,  audibly.  The  state  of  affairs  was  this.  Our  army 
under  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  had  captured  the  most  important  points 
on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  including  New  Berne,  the  mouth  of  the  Neuse 
river.  Fort  Lfeson,  &c.  I  had  learned  that  the  Navy  Department  was 
greatly  in  need  of  tar,  turpentine  and  other  naval  materials,  and  especi- 
ally of  white  oak  timber,  seasoned  if  possible,  for  the  new  gunboats 
which  were  to  be  constructed.  I  had  also  learned  that  large  quantities  of 
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crude  ttirpentine,  ready  for  distillation,  were  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neuse,  a  little  way  up,  and  also  much  tar.  Moreover,  there  were 
large  rafts  of  white  oak  and  some  pine.  I  consulted  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  agreed  to  let  them  have  all  this  stuff  at  regular  con- 
tract prices,  if  they  would  send  me  a  tug  to  New  Berne,  by  way  of  the 
Albemarle  Canal  and  Soimd,  then  reported  clear  of  interference,  ^That 
I  did  not  knoviT  was  that  at  that  date  there  was  a  vicious  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  departments.  War  and  Navy.  I  arranged  for  capable  assis- 
tants and  for  the  sending  down  of  a  shipload  of  supplies  for  the  pro- 
posed trading,  in  a  keel  chartered  by  other  parties.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  me  a 
rousing  letter  of  introduction  "To  all  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy" 
and  with  it  a  special  pass  as  his  private  secretary,  ordering  all  hu- 
man beings  met  by  me  to  give  me  a  lift.  Then  I  bought  a  new  blue  suit, 
which  might  indicate  rank  on  land  or  water,  or  otherwise,  and  went  to 
New  York  to  find  a  passage  to  North  Carolina.  Down  on  the  Hudson  River 
front,  I  learned,  was  the  office  of  the  Commissary  in  charge  of  trans- 
portation, and  I  went  to  see  him.  He  was  of  the  high  rank  of  Major,  but 
I  did  not  at  all  know  how  high  that  might  be  until  I  got  into  his  office 
and  waited  humbly  outside  of  a  railing  until  my  turn  came  to  have  him 
turn  in  his  chair  of  state  and  cast  his  august  eyes  upon  me.  I  had 
never  before  seen  such  concentrated  authority  and  dignity  in  my  life 
and  felt  like  a  black  beetle  in  the  presence  of  a  king.   It  was  awful  I 
I  modestly  stated  my  desire  for  transportation  and  was  at  once  sternly 
ovexTwhelmed  by  the  assertion  that  there  were  altogether  too  many 
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"civilians"  obtaining  passages  to  here  and  there  and  that  no  more  such 
unmilitary  wickedness  would  be  allowed.  This  was  from  a  chap  who  had  ne- 
ver drilled  an  awkward  squad,  nor  with  one,  and  had  never  been  anything 
more  warlike  than  a  grocery  clerk.  I  strengthened  myself,  hovrever,  and 
faintly  held  out  to  him  some  pieces  of  paper.  One  was  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  one  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  both  were  mandatory, 
but  he  had  hardly  feasted  his  mighty  eyes  upon  them  before  he  was  asked 
to  gaze  upon  another  manuscript  containing  the  words  "My  Private  Secre- 
tary" and  "Abraham  Lincoln."  He  had  roundly  asserted  that  there  were  no 
vessels  of  any  kind  going  to  North  Carolina,  but  he  suddenly  remembered 
something,  just  as  he  jumped  out  of  his  chair  and  stood  up  tall  to  bow 
to  —to  the  Secretaries  and  the  President  as  represented  by  this  civil- 
ian in  the  new  blue  suit.  There  was  a  steamer  to  start  for  New  Berne, 
that  very  afternoon  and  the  great  men  could  have  a  stateroom  all  to  them- 
selves, as  there  were  no  other  passengers.  I  assented  and  went  on  board 
with  a  curious  idea  of  the  amount  of  politeness  which  could  be  suddenly 
knocked  into  one  great  man  by  three  others,-  four* 

It  was  a  pretty  little  craft,  whose  name  escapes  me.  She  was  of  about 
six  hundred  tons  burden  and  all  her  irovards  were  burdened  with  sup- 
plies for  the  army.  Her  staterooms  were  on  deck  and  there  was  only  one 
of  them  besides  those  required  by  the  officers.  Her  other  passengers 
consisted  entirely  of  an  enormous  deokload  of  baled  hay  for  the  horses 
xinder  General  Burnside.  That  is,  under  his  cavalry  and  artillery. 

I  had  been  at  sea  before,  for  I  had  fished  for  bluefish  off  Point 
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Judith  in  rough  weather  and  I  had  put  into  my  bag  a  dozen  lemons  for 
use  in  case  I  should  feel  symptoms  of  sea-sickness,-  and  I  did  not  real- 
ly believe  I  would.  Old  sailor,  you  know.  Weill  We  went  away  from  New 
York  and  out  upon  the  briny  deep  finely  enough.  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
on  deck,  gazing  at  the  Atlantic  and  getting  acquainted  with  the  Captain, 
a  right  good  fellow,  and  his  crew,-  all  worth  studying  as  specimens. 
The  nights  followed  the  days,  for  the  hay  was  in  no  hurry,  and  my  lemons 
did  well  by  me,  but  as  we  drew  near  the  ugly  point  of  land  known  to  the 
maps  as  Cape  Hatteras,  we  ran  into  the  heel  of  a  tremendous  gale  which 
had  been  mean  enough  to  blow  from  the  East  and  toward  the  continent  of 
North  America.  It  was  not  so  much  the  wind,  you  know,  as  it  was  the  awfully 
rough  chopping  sea,  some  of  its  grown  up  billows  long  legged  ones,  that 
played  the  ancient  Henry  with  our  top  heavy  steamer.  How  she  did  Roll  I 
We  were  driven  so  near  the  land,  the  long,  low,  miserable  sandbar  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  Sound,  that  we  could  see  across  it,  and  away 
ahead  of  us  we  could  dimly  discern  the  low  nosed  outline  of  the  Cape. 
I  cravirled  forward,  holding  hard  the  rail,  to  where  the  Captain  and  mate 
were  holding  on  with  steady  grip,  and  I  inquired  of  him; 

"l  say.  Captain,  what  are  we  to  do?" 

"Do?"  he  responded,  courageously.  "V/hy,  I'm  going  to  keep  her  this 
side  up,  most  of  the  time,  if  I  can.  Kind  o'  doubtful." 

"Can  you  round  the  Cape?" 

That  was  what  vre  had  been  trying  to  do,  for  hours,  and  the  boat  had 
seemed  to  make  hardly  any  headxvay  against  that  sea.  If  she  should  fail. 
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we  were  to  be  smashed  against  the  Cape,  as  so  many  other  unlucky  craft 
had  been  and  the  hay  would  hare  been  lost.  But  the  captain  was  staring 
landward  and  after  a  minute  or  so  of  silence  he  turned  to  me,  pointing 
westward  with  outstretched  arm  and  a  resolute  face. 

"Do  you  see  that  there  sandbar?  '/Veil.'  If  I  find  I  can't  steam  it 
round  the  Cape,  I'm  going  to  head  this  boat  for  that  bar  and  run  her 
up  on  shore  as  far  as  I  can.   It's  our  only  chance.  Through  the  breakers." 

I  \Tas  looking  at  them  and  I  must  say  that  they  vrere  a  credit  to  the 
gale  and  to  the  ocean.  They  were  tremendous.  He  further  remarked  that 
he  believed  he  could  do  it  and  save  some  of  us,-  perhaps. 

All  steam  was  on,  however,  and  after  another  hour  or  so  of  doubt 
and  of  considering  the  breakers,  we  did  round  the  Cape,  but  we  passed 
it  so  nearly  that  I  was  in  some  uncertainty  whether  or  not,  after  all, 
it  might  not  decide  to  come  on  board.  Beyond  that,  all  was  plain  sail- 
ing and  in  due  season  we  v/ere  pointing  our  nose  toward  the  wretched 
gap  in  the  bar  knovm  as  Something  or  other  Inlet.   I  must  look  at  the 
map  for  that  name.  7/e  could  hit  it  and  did  so,  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  left,  when  we  went  through,  was  the  dismasted  hulk  of  a  large  ship, 
three-master,  which  must  have  struck  at  high  water,  so  very  high  and 
dry  was  she  driven  upon  the  bar.  She  vms  not  broken  up.  We  saw  no  signs 
of  occupancy,  but  she  was  a  striking  commentary  upon  our  own  captain's 
notion  of  the  right  way  to  escape  the  breakers.  He  could  have  done  it. 

Steaming  across  the  Sound  was  nothing  and  then  we  were  tied  to  the 
hitching  posts  of  a  long,  dingy  looking  wharf  in  the  ancient  harbor  of 
New  Berne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neuse. 
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It  was  a  large  town,  rather  than  city.  It  had  been  a  cotton  port, 
of  course,  vdth  some  trade  in  tobacco  and  liimber  and  wheat,  but  its  main 
celebrities  were  tar  and  turpentine.  Here  were  said  to  be  the  largest 
turpentine  distilleries  in  the  world.   Not  knowing  if*  that  is  true,  I 
will  assert  that  they  were  indeed  very  extensive  and  so  were  the  dreary 
forests  of  tar  pine  that  spread  away  into  the  interior  for  I  do  not 
know  how  many  sandy  miles  beyond  New  Berne. 

My  first  duty  after  landing  was  to  call  upon  the  commanding  general  and 
pay  my  respects.  On  presenting  my  credentials,  I  found  that  I  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  I  had  ever  met.   It  was  an 
acquaintance  which  afterwards  became  even  more  agreeable  when  he  came 
to  Washington  as  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

His  headquarters  were  in  a  quiet  frame  dwelling  house  and  he  came  out 
into  the  piazza  to  vrelcome  me.  I  had  looked  for  army  style,  and  here  it 
was,  for  the  Ivlajor  General  commanding  this  Department  was  arrayed  in  a 
plain  sack  suit  of  white  flannel,  no  signs  of  war  on  it,  but  just  the 
right  thing  for  the  weather  we  were  having.  He  was  all  smiles  and  good 
humor  and  took  especial  care  in  providing  me  with  proper  quarters. 
These  were  with  a  brigade  Paymaster  and  thereby  was  to  hang  an  adven- 
ture. My  next  call  was  upon  Governor  Stanley,  the  Military  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  but  I  had  already  sent  out  my  emmissaries  after  crude 
turpentine.  He  entered  into  my  plans  with  spirit  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  might  be  able  to  do  something  to  stir  up  industries  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  of  the  state  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 
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He  did  more  than  to  say  pleasant,  encouraging  things.  As  Military- 
Governor,  he  was  a  kind  of  autocrat  and  he  at  once  turned  over  to  me  the 
largest  turpentine  distillery  in  New  Berne.   It  was  a  tremendous  affair,  fitted 
up  with  huge  brazen  retorts  in  which  were  coiled  up  the  worms  and  there 
were  all  sorts  of  appliances  in  perfection.  I  had  other  interviews  with 
my  good  friend  General  Burns ide  and  he  heartily  approved  of  my  enter- 
prise. In  one  thing  I  seemed  to  be  fortunate.  There  vrere  quantities  of 
crude  turpentine  already  in  New  Berne,  v/aiting  patiently  for  a  cash 
purchaser,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  signing  of  the  order 
giving  me  possession  there  were  charges  in  all  the  retorts  of  that  dis- 
tillery.  I  felt  good  when  I  saw  the  great  clouds  of  black  smoke  going 
up  from  it  and  looked  forv/ard  to  grand  things.  Nevertheless,  all  the  ma- 
terial on  hand  would  last  but  a  few  days  and  then  I  would  have  to  wait  for 
my  tug  and  for  supplies  from  up  the  river.  These,  I  was  again  informed, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  carry  the  concern  along.   In  the  meantime,  I 
might  as  well  take  a  vacation  and  I  took  one. 

It  was  taken  on  this  wise.  Out  along  the  coast  a  number  of  miles 
and  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  harbor,  the  United  States  had 
constructed,  long  before  the  war,  the  very  respectable  fortress  known 
as  Fort  Mason.   It  had  been  captured  by  Burns ide 's  men  and  was  now  held 
by  a  considerable  garrison  of  Union  troops.  It  was  nearly  time  for  these 
to  receive  a  large  amount  of  pay  and  back-pay  and  two  paymasters  had 
been  assigned  to  that  duty.  One  of  them  was  the  very  pleasant  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  had  quarters  and  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him  and  ins- 
pect the  fort.  We  had  formed  almost  a  friendship  and  I  gladly  accepted. 
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While  the  paymasterswere  getting  ready  and  my   distillerj'  was  using 
up  its  last  crude  turpentine,  I  employed  my  time  on  general  inspection 
duty.  One  of  my  first  visits  was  to  the  battlefield,  the  ctirious  penin- 
sular isthmus  of  an  affair  along  which  our  troops  had  charged  when  they 
stormed  the  confederate  works  and  captured  New  Berne,  I  wondered,  at 
first,  how  it  was  done  with  so  comparatively  small  a  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  made  up  my  mind  that  the  shooting  had  not  greatly  resembled 
the  work  done  at  Bunker  Hill.  But  I  learned  something.  All  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  breastworks,  except  for  a  short  distance,  had  been  left 
covered  with  a  fairly  thick  growth  of  small  bodied  second  growth  tar 
pine  trees  and  through  this  forest  our  men  had  made  their  rush,  partly 
protected  by  it  from  a  storm  of  rifleballs.  But  there  was  one  thing 
more.  The  Confederates  had  forgotten  the  order  of  Putnam  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Hundreds  of  bullet  marks  on  the  pinetrees  testified  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  the  men  behind  the  breastworks  had  fired  too  high. 
Very  few  of  the  shots  were  low  enough,  as  Old  Put  had  known  they  were 
likely  to  be.  Then  our  men  went  over  with  the  bayonet  and  all  was  done. 

Another  visit,  oddly  enough,  was  to  the  two  army  graveyards  and  here 
I  found  another  subject  for  investigation.  It  led  me  to  halt  on  the 
street  a  Confederate  Colonel,  prisoner  of  war,  fine  fellow,  with  whom  I 
had  become  acquainted, 

"How  is  this  thing?"  I  asked.   "You  didn't  lose  half  as  many  men  as 
we  did  in  the  fighting.  Your  troops  are  all  acclimated  and  you  ought 
not  to  have  had  so  many  in  hospital.  But  look  at  the  difference  in  the 
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deathrate,  as  testified  by  the  graveyards.   I  can't  understand  it." 

"Come  along  with  me,"  said  the  brave  fellow,  with  a  saddened  face. 
"l  can  explain  all  that  to  you." 

He  led  me  on  to  what  I  now  remember  as  a  large,  wooden,  white-paint- 
ed church,  with  a  tall  steeple,  which  had  been  occupied  by  our  army  for 
hospital  pvirposes.  On  entering,  he  turned  to  the  right  and  we  were  in  a 
cheerful  room,  of  moderate  size,  over  the  door  of  which  were  the  large 
lettered  words  "Christian  Commission."  Here  were  two  or  three  men  and 
women  at  work  among  all  the  appliances  that  the  warmhearted  people  of 
the  North  could  think  of  as  likely  to  do  any  good  to  their  Boys  in  Blue 
when  they  were  sick  or  wounded,  I  studied  the  place  a  little,  thinking. 

"Come  on  J"  he  said,  smd  led  me  out  across  the  church  portico  into  a 
similar  room  on  the  other  side  over  the  door  of  which  was  "Sanitary 
Commission."  Here  was  in  part  a  repetition  but  here  also  was  anything 
in  the  wide  world  which  the  Christian  Commission  had  failed  to  send.  I 
studied  the  matter  and  felt  a  warmth  at  my  heart  and  a  queer  feeling  in 
the  corners  of  my   eyes  but  he  said  again,  "Come  oni" 

Then  we  entered  the  main  room,  in  which  so  many  congregations  of 
good  people  had  worshipped  God  in  the  days  of  peace.  There  were  no  pews 
in  it  nov;.   Instead  of  them  were  long  rows  of  narrow,  iron  camp  bed- 
steads, white-covered,  pillowed,  beautiful,  and  around  and  among  them 
passed  to  and  fro  on  noiseless,  slippered  feet  a  lot  of  angels,  male 
and  female,  nurses,  surgeons,  assistants,  with  here  and  there  a  visitor 
bending  low  and  whispering  to  some  white  sheeted  form  upon  a  bed.  One 
of  them  was  an  old  woman,  kneeling,-  sobbing.  ^Yhat  for? 
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"Do  you  see  this?"  asked  the  colonel,  sadly,  "Well!  Our  poor  fellows 
had  nothing  of  this  kind.  No  surgeons  to  speak  of.  No  Christian  Com- 
mission, No  Sanitary  Commission,  No  such  supplies.  Our  officers  did 
not  treat  their  men  like  men.  More  like  dogs  1    'tVhen  one  of  our  men  was 
badly  wounded  or  sick,  and  went  into  one  of  our  hospitals,-  well,  it 
seems  to  me  that  hardly  one  in  ten  came  out  again.  It  wasn't  quite  so 
bad  as  that,  but  when  ten  of  your  men  come  in  here,  nine  of  them  get 
back  into  the  ranks  again.  Ours  are  out  yonder  in  the  graveyard," 

We  walked  slowly  out  and  I  had  lenrned  a  great  lesson  concerning 
the  old  time  wars  and  their  horrors,  as  well  as  concerning  the  change 
which  has  somehov/  been  wrought,  even  in  wars,  by  the  coming  of  the 
Christ  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women, 

I  think  it  was  the  next  day,  toward  the  close  of  it,  that  our  money 
carrying  expedition  set  out  for  Morehead  City,-  across  a  little  arm  of 
the  sea  from  the  point  of  sand  on  which  Fort  Mason  had  been  built,  with 
a  pine  swamp  behind  it  and  not  much  else  than  swamp  between  it  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  New  Berne,  With  this  latter  place  it  was 
connected  by  a  one  horse  railway  from  which  all  the  steam  engines  and 
other  rolling  stock  had  been  removed  by  the  Confederates,  long  ago.  In. 
doing  so,  however,  they  had  left  behind  them  a  large  platform  handcar 
and  this  was  to  be  the  chariot  of  our  expedition.  The  motive  power  was 
to  be  furnished  by  a  sergeant  and  four  stalwart  volunteers,  armed, 
while  the  passengers  consisted  of  two  Pay  Ifejors,  one  clerk,  one  Pres- 
idential Secretary,  elected  "colonel"  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  green- 
back treasure  was  in  a  large,  ironbound  wooden  box,  seciirely  locked. 
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I  think  we  must  have  set  out  at  a  late  hour,  for  the  shades  of  night 
were  falling  fast  when  our  machine  pulled  up  at  an  army  outpost,  where 
an  officer  came  out  of  a  shed  to  meet  us.  He  was  a  kindhearted  man,  for 
he  informed  us  that  all  the  pickets  on  the  line  of  that  railroad  had 
been  swept  in  by  the  roving  bands  of  the  Confederates  the  previous  ev- 
ening. They  had  been  replaced  and  other  precautions  had  been  taken,  but 
he  cautioned  us  that  it  would  be  vrell  to  be  prompt  in  answering  any 
hails  we  might  hear,  on  penalty  of  being  fired  into  at  short  range,  for 
the  picket  boys  would  be  unusually  iride  awake.  We  all  determined  to  be 
so  and  our  train  went  on  out  of  that  station.  At  that  hour,  up  from  the 
wide  and  rolling  sea,  so  near  at  hand,  came  a  fog  so  dense  that  you 
might  have  leaned  against  it  and  a  kind  of  night  was  upon  us.  Also,  not 
many  minutes  later,  upon  us  came  falling  water.   I  can't  say  it  was  a 
storm  of  rain,  for  the  vra.ter  seemed  rather  to  fall  in  blocks,  each  of 
them  of  about  my  size.  I  had  experienced  rains,  on  the  prairie  and  else 
where,  of  v^hich  I  had  had  a  high  opinion,  but  this  thing  beat  them  all 
and  I  knew  why  vessels  sometimes  filled  and  foundered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cape  Hatteras. 

'.\'e  were  now  out  beyond  solidities  and  were  running  along  through  a 
swamp,  vifith  occasional  gleams  of  open  water  on  either  side  of  us.  It 
was  very  dark,-  on  that  handcar,-  and  the  passengers  and  other  people 
were  peering  nervously  around  them  into  that  dense  gloom  but  they  did 
not  see  anything.  Pretty  soon,  however,  they  heard  something. 

"Halt  J"  came  hoarsely  from  a  solid  mixture  of  air,  water  and  peril 
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many  paces  in  advance  of  lis,  at  the  left, 

"Picket  I"  exclaimed  the  sergeant.  "We  must  halt  and  give  the  coirnt- 
ersign,  or  we'll  be  fired  into.  There  wont  be  any  trifling,  this  time." 

There  was  none,  for  the  pov;er  ceased  working,  the  brakes  were  appli- 
ed successfully  and  one  of  the  men  stepped  off  into  the  swamp,  nearly 
waist  deep,  to  ansvrer  that  hail  as  it  ought  to  be  answered.  He  shouted, 
too,  and  he  even  told  who  we  were,  but  no  further  utterance  replied  to 
him  and  the  darkness  grew  deeper.  We  waited,  prudently,  until  one  Major 
declared  that  it  would  be  safer  to  run  auid  run  we  did,  the  power  doing 
wonderfully  well,  but  before  we  had  speeded  a  mile  there  came  to  our 
ears  once  more  that  hoarse  and  threatening  "Halt  i" 

Again  we  obeyed  and  again  the  eager  soldiers  sprang  out  into  the  mor- 
ass to  answer  the  hail.  He  waded  and  he  swore  but  it  ivas  of  no  use.  It 
was  decided  by  all  of  us  that  this  picket  also  had  hidden  away  in  the 
dark  to  avoid  capture  by  the  enemy.  For  a  similar  reason,  we  again  set 
forth,  but  our  troubles  and  dangers  traveled  with  us.  The  fact  is  that 
those  loud  voiced  North  Carolina  swamp  frogs  halted  us  five  times  be- 
fore we  really  ans^rered  an  United  States  army  demand  from  an  outpost  at 
the  end  of  our  journey.  Here,  however,  a  kind  of  explanation  was  given 
by  a  galoot  who  remarked  that  every  picket  on  the  line  knew  the  sound 
of  the  wheels  of  that  handcar  and  xvasn't  going  to  come  out  of  his  cov- 
er on  account  of  it.  He  knew  it  wasn't  a  Confederate  car. 

How  large  a  seaside  wateringplace  Morehead  City  might  be,  it  -pras  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  right  av:ay,  but  I  had  heard  that  it  had  had  a 
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deal  of  popularity  before  the  war.  Elegant  residences  had  been  built 
there  by  rich  planters  and  others  from  the  interior  and  even  from  the 
North  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  and  its  garrison  had  aided  it. 
It  contained,  however,  but  one  large  hotel,  by  no  means  a  poor  affair, 
and  to  this  we  directed  our  drenched  and  v^^eary  way,  trying  to  forget 
the  frogs  and  the  war  in  a  prospect  of  supper  and  a  fire,-  for  a  sharp 
wind  from  the  rude  Atlantic  -vms  giving  us  all  the  shivers.  Alas  I  It  hap- 
pened that  the  one  hotel  was  owned  and  still  occupied  by  a  curious  char- 
acter, one  of  whose  most  pronounced  idiosyncrasies  was  intense  loyalty 
to  the  Cause  of  the  Sunny  South  and  a  corresponding  hatred  for  every- 
thing belonging  to  its  ruthless  invasion  by  the  barbarians  in  blue.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  hotel,  therefore,  we  were  informed  that  he  could  not 
or  would  not  give  us  any  supper,  nor  would  he  kindle  any  fires  in  his 
ample  fireplaces,  nor  would  he  allow  us  rooms  for  the  night.  All  his 
rooms  were  locked  up  and  we  could  not  get  into  them  and  he  was  out  of 
wood,  anyhow.  We  were  in  a  quandary,  for  General  Burns ide  had  issued 
strict  orders  concerning  all  treatment  of  the  Worth  Carolina  civilians 
by  the  troops  under  his  command, but  I  was  not  and  when  one  of  the  drip- 
ping volunteers  came  to  me  and  whispered: 

"Colonel  I  Don't  tell  them  majors,  but  I  found  er  ax  in  ther  wood- 
shed. We  might  find  some  wood,  if  you'd  say  ther  word." 

"(Jet  some  wood  I"  I  ordered,  in  my  capacity  of  independent  colonel, 
"and  make  a  good  fire  in  that  fireplace  I" 
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More  than  one  of  the  gallant  boys  may  have  found  axes,  for  more  than 
one  of  them  suddenly  disappeared,  while  I  remained  to  expostulate  vdth 
the  obdurate  hotelkeeper.  We  were  prepared  to  pay  well  for  all  we  could 
get,  and  he  was  bound  to  take  us  in,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hotel 
Act,-  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail  until  I  turned  to  my  friends  and  said: 

"l/lfelll  It's  of  no  use.  '.Ve  are  forbidden  to  employ  force,  but  the  boys 
have  their  rations  with  them.  They  can  camp  in  the  kitchen.   If  they 
find  anything  there  to  cook  with,  they  are  entitled  to  use  it.-" 

Just  then  a  pair  of  brave  volunteers  were  piling  fuel  in  the  fire- 
place and  the  landlord  stared  at  them  angrily,  but  another  volunteer 
put  some  glasses  on  the  table  and  both  majors  appeared  to  have  brought 
their  flasks  with  them.  I  think  one  of  those  canteens  was  of  glass  and 
would  have  held  an  alleged  quart.  A  glass  v/as  filled  for  the  landlord 
and  he  drank  solemnly  but  it  failed  to  mollify  him,  but  the  blaze  was 
springing  up  in  the  fireplace  and  he  may  have  heard  a  noise  in  the  kitch- 
en, for  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  made  some  indistinct  remarks  to  the  ef- 
fect that  his  hotel  could  do  its  own  cooking.  He  must  have  had  a  cook 
at  hand,  for  we  really  did  get  a  good  supper.  Paid  for  it  at  watering- 
place  prices,  too,  but  there  his  subservience  to  the  conqueror  ceased. 
He  would  not  give  us  any  rooms  and  we  might  camp  where  we  pleased. 

"Major,"  said  I,  "I  know  where  I'm  pleased  to  camp.  Come  on  boys." 

The  brave  volunteers  followed  me,  like  one  man,  and  I  led  the  way  up 
stairs.  Here  were  the  usual  long  corridors,  with  rows  of  doors  that  all 
were  closed  against  such  brutal  tourists  as  we  were.  The  landlord  also  had 
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come  up,  with  an  inquiring  expression  on  his  face,  and  as  I  paused  be- 
fore one  of  those  doors  and  beckoned  to  a  volunteer,  he  demanded: 

"Colonel  I  "ifhat  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Why,"  I  benevolently  responded,  "you  said  you  could  not  open  any 
of  these  doors.  I  can  I  I  found  a  key,  down  in  the  woodshed-" 

The  brave  volunteer  was  stepping  forvmrd  with  the  axe  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  put  it  into  that  lock  and  see  if  it  fitted,  when  Mr.  Landlord 
suddenly  roared  "Hold  oni"  and  in  his  right  hand  appeared  a  whole  string 
of  keys,  of  the  ordinary  shapes  and  kinds.  In  a  moment  more  the  doors 
began  to  come  open  and  we  had  no  more  trouble  about  camping.  But  just 
before  we  finally  went  up  again  to  our  very  good  beds  I  called  one  of 
the  men  aside.   I  had  noticed  suspicious  appearances  of  polish  and  even 
of  elaborate  carving  upon  some  of  the  firewood,  V/hence  came  it? 

"Colonel i"  responded  the  gallant  soldier.   "Don't  ye  tell  either  o' 
them  there  majors,  but  did  ye  see  that  mighty  good  lookin'  house,  jest 
along  the  road  there,  a  ways?  --Well  J  Colonel  I  I  reckon  that  when  that 
there  reb  that  owns  it  gits  back  inter  it  agin,  after  the  war,  he'll 
have  a  heap  o'  trouble  a  gittin'  up  sta'rs." 

They  may  or  may  not  have  burned  the  entire  stairway,  mistaking  it  for 
yellow  pine  firexvood,  of  a  high  quality.  Such  are  the  ways  of  war  I 

The  morning  came  and  I  was  up  early.  So  was  the  landlord,  who  abso- 
lutely appeared  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me.  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
began  with  the  fact  that  he  was  paid  so  well,  at  a  time  when  other  an- 
gels were  like  tourist's  visits,  few  and  far  between;  or  whether  his 
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exceedingly  bitter  Confederatism  had  been  sufficiently  manifested  and 
might  go  to  sleep;  or  that  he  found  me  in  his  sandy  soiled  garden,  pac- 
ing along  one  of  the  walks  in  company  with  his  pet  tame  lame-winged 
seagull,  a  bird  that  I  discovered  to  have  something  like  the  born  gen- 
ius of  ■  Old  Man  Howe's  pet  crow,  away  down  on  the  Embarrass  river  prairie 
in  the  days  of  long  ago.  He  was  a  companionable  bird  but  I  had  to  part 
company  with  him,  eat  my  breakfast,  and  then  go  over  with  the  paymasters 
to  the  fort.  This  was  to  me  intensely  interesting,  for  I  took  with  me 
a  friendly  officer  and  boned  him  for  a  full  account  of  the  somewhat  re- 
markable manner  in  which  it  had  been  taken,  from  the  landside,  its  el- 
aborate defences  having  been  planned  with  wise  reference  to  a  possible 
attack  by  an  Eviropean  foe,  sitting  in  warships  out  upon  the  water. 

As  soon  as  all  T,va.s  over,  the  soldiers  paid,  the  fort  inspected,  the 
seagull  and  his  landlord  revisited,  we  all  handcarred  it  back  to  New 
Berne  in  safety,  not  even  a  frog  molesting  our  march  through  the  swamp. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  nev;-s  for  me  at  New  Berne.  I  learned  there  that 
there  was  to  be  no  steam  tug  for  me,  and  therefore  neither  white  oak 
nor  turpentine  for  the  Navy.  The  War  Department  had  its  reports  from  its 
officers  in  MbClellan's  army  that  the  tug  might  be  captured  while  in 
the  Albemarle  canal,  and  might  then  be  mounted  with  heavy  guns  and 
employed  to  bombard  them,  if  they  should  march  down  in  that  direction,  which 
they  were  pretty  sure  never  to  do.  It  occurred  to  me  that  our  vast  ar- 
ny  might  safely  have  risked  the  loss  of  one  tug,  for  it  was  not  run- 
ning many  other  risks.  Just  then,  but  I  had  to  give  it  up.  The  new 
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gunboats  were  afterwards  built,  indeed,  but  of  green,  unsuitable  tim- 
ber, which  did  not  last  very  long.  My   shipload  of  stuff  did  not  lose  any- 
thing, for  I  was  informed  that  it  was  all  sold  easily.  On  the  whole,  I 
had  had  quite  a  vacation  and  it  had  not  cost  me  much  more  than  I  coiild 
reasonably  have  spent  at  Newport,  for  instance.  ISy   return  to  the  North 
was  made  on  the  large,  fine  steamship,  Helen  S.  Terry,  and  I  had  a  good 
stateroom  but  spent  most  of  my  time  on  deck.  The  fact  was  that  we  struck 
into  another  storm  off  Hatteras  and  the  gay  boat  under  me  had  learned 
to  perfection  the  art  of  rolling  her  way  through  a  gale  in  the  character 
of  a  corkscrew.  On  my  way  down,  I  may  have  been  too  much  interested  in 
the  surrounding  scenery  to  have  time  for  getting  seasick.  At  all  events 
I  had  not  suffered  to  speak  of,  but  now,  deeply  as  I  was  attracted  by 
the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  gigantic  billows  of  the  mad  Atlantic,  I 
was  the  sickest  Private  Secretary  you  ever  saw  and  vowed  that  if  ever  I 
went  to  sea  again  I  would  avoid  Hatteras  and  corkscrews.  On  arriving  in 
Washington,  I  was  speedily  head  over  ears  in  an  accumulation  of  work 
which  was  waiting  for  me  in  my  northeast  room. 
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Chapter  Thirty-fifth, 
Incidentals. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  at  bringing  out  of  my  treasure  house  these 
things  neviT  and  old  in  any  kind  of  chronological  order.  Let  it  be  enough 
that  my  memories  are  now  drifting  through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the 
good  year  1862.   I  had  long  since  succeeded  in  organizing  what  was  known 
as  "The  Washington  Club,"  for  social  purposes,  as  the  one  really  good 
restaurant  in  the  city  did  not  offer  by  any  means  the  desired  facilities 
for  political  and  other  assemblies.  We  secured  for  it  a  good  four  stoiy 
brown  front  residence-building  and  many  were  the  remarkable  gatherings 
held  there  before  it  gave  way  to  time  and  tide  and  my  own  absence.  For 
my  own  residence  I  obtained  a  lease  for  a  year  of  the  Davidge  mansion, 
on  Louisiana  Avenue,  and  in  it  my  sister  Kate  not  only  kept  house  for 
Harry  and  me  and  for  three  of  our  friends  who  boarded  with  us,  but  also 
kept  a  kind  of  open  house  for  visitors  from  the  north  and  west  to  whom 
we  were  willing  to  show  hospitality  at  our  own  expense.   I  found  open 
house  an  expensive  affair  and  was  glad  that  my  business  operations,  as 
a  whole,  were  proving  profitable,-  for  all  the  outlay  fell  upon  me  and 
the  board  charged  to  Harry  and  the  three  favorites  was  a  small  figiare. 
About  Ifr.  Lincoln?  Well,  I  saw  him  every  day,  as  he  went  in  or  came 
out  of  his  office  room,  and  I  now  and  then  had  talks  with  him,  but  he 
was  generally  the  most  absorbed  and  xinconversational  of  men.  The  fact 
was  that  he  had  a  great  deal  on  his  mind,  including  officeseekers  and 
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the  United  States  of  America,  -with  an  occasional  load  put  on  by  the 
decayed  but  still  troublesome  monarchies  of  downtrodden  Europe.   I  think 
I  was  unconsciously  making  a  study  of  him  for  future  uses  and  really 
understood  him  pretty  well.  He  was  invariably  kind  and  cordial  in  his 
treatment  of  me,  but,  of  course,  Nicolay  and  Hay  saw  a  great  deal  more 
of  him,  day  after  day,  than  I  did.  Vihen  I  went  to  North  Carolina  and  on 
other  occasions,  he  had  formally  introduced  me  as  one  of  his  Private 
Secretaries  and  I  had  been  so  recognized  by  the  several  Departments.  I 
was  also  in  the  daily  habit,  and  necessity,  of  franking  letters  as  hold- 
ing that  right  and  rank,  but  there  was  one  curious  tradition  at  the  Cap- 
itol which  had  the  power  of  law.  It  was  this.  The  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress did  not  know  a  Private  Secretary  of  any  President  except  by  the 
solemn  fact  that  he  came  to  them  with  an  Executive  Message.  This  kind 
of  carrying  was  generally  in  the  hands  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  and  they 
kept  an  official  cab  to  do  it  in.  Once  a  fellow  had  been  so  received 
and  recorded,  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Houses  were  forever  after  ready  to 
swing  open  their  portals  for  him  on  his  appearance,  since  he  was  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  have  come  upon  Executive  business,  into  which  it  was 
not  their  duty  to  inquire.  VYell  I  A  day  came  when  neither  of  the  other 
boys  were  on  hand,  I  think  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  -sixty-one, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  me... I  was  glad  to  take  my  papers  and  pay  my 
own  carfare,  without  waiting  for  any  Y'fliite  House  cab.  It  was  a  big 
adventure,  when  I  reached  the  Capitol,  to  have  the  door  of  the  House 
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first  and  then  of  the  Senate  fly  willingly  open  and  hear  the  doorkeep- 
er announce  "A  message  from  the  President  I"   -That  v^as  me  I     Then  the 
Speaker  in  one  case  and  the.  acting  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  other 
•w&s   bound  to  stand  up  and  rap  with  his  gavel  and  make  a  similar  announce- 
ment, loud  enough  for  everybody  to  hear  him.  Then  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
strode  majestically  to  the  portal  and  escorted  me  to  the  front  of  "the 
chair,"  and  my  work  was  done  and  I  was  escorted  out  again,-  in  safety. 

From  that  time  forward  I  was  free  of  both  houses  and  went  in  and  out 
as  I  pleased,  but  there  were  curious  consequences.  In  after  years,  so 
long  as  the  Republican  Party  was  in  power,  my  privilege  stuck  to  me, 
for  all  subsequent  doorkeepers  were  ready  to  let  in  a  fellow  who  had 
brought  messages  for  President  Lincoln,  V/henever  I  was  in  'Washington,  I 
was  sure  to  go  and  try  it  on,  going  in  for  a  chat  with  some  old  friend 
in  House  or  Senate.  A  day  of  change  came,  however,  and  I  will  put  in 
its  peculiar  incident  here,  for  fear  I  may  forget  and  omit  it  in  its 
proper  time-place.  I  was  at  the  House  of  Representatives,  long  after 
the  war,  in  the  days  when  Randall  of  Pennsylvania  was  Speaker,  and  all 
the  doorkeepers  were  graduates  from  the  disbanded  Confederate  Army.   I 
had  important  business  with  my  friend  James  A.  Garfield,  at  that  date 
the  leader  of  the  House  on  the  Republican  side.  I  was  stopped,  of 
course,  by  the  gentleman  from  the  South  who  was  playing  Cerberus,  and 
I  sent  in  my  card  to  General  Garfield.  Out  he  came,  promptly  enough, 
but  his  first  salutation  was: 
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"Why,  Stoddard,  my  boy,  what  did  you  call  me  out  for?  Why  didn't 
you  come  right  in?  You  hare  the  privilege  of  the  floor-" 

"General,"  I  sadly  responded,"  there's  a  new  king  risen,  who  knows 
not  Joseph.  This  'ere  Pharaoh-" 

"Hold  on,  a  minute  I"  he  said,  and  then  he  wrote  something  on  a  card 
and  sent  a  messenger  in  with  it  to  the  Speaker.  Randall  was  a  real  good 
fellow,  whom  I  had  known  through  many  years,  and  in  a  minute  more  out 
came  the  messenger,  bringing  with  him  a  perpetual  pass  for  me,  signed 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  request  of  Garfield.  I  have  that  curious  relic 
among  my  treasures,  to  this  day  and,  further  on,  I  must  tell  more  of  my 
queer  friendship  with  General  Garfield,  whom  I  admired  very  much,  as 
did  everybody  else  who  knew  him,-  and  had  any  sense.  He  xvas  a  trump. 

As  to  army  affairs,  the  collections  of  specimen  weapons  on  or  about 
my  table  and  against  the  walls  of  the  northeast  room,  continued  in  con- 
siderable varieties.  I  believe  that  in  my  earlier  reminiscences  I  set 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  President  and  I  tried  the  breechloading 
rifles.  It  was  a  funny  affair  and  it  had  its  practical  consequences, 
but  he  was  now  occupied  with  something  more  than  the  manufacture  of 
new  weapons  or  even  new  armies  for  the  non-use  of  the  armies  already  in 
existence  was  greatly  troubling  not  only  him  but  the  nation.  The  troops 
were  technically  declared  to  be  "in  the  field"  when  it  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  they  were  in  camp.  This  was  more  offensive- 
ly true  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  than  of  any  of  the  forces  in  the  West 
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and  General  McClellan  was  rightly  or  wrongly  held  accountable  for  the 
fact  that  his  soldiers  were  dying  in  fever  smitten  camps  rather  than  on 
fields  of  battle.  There  cajae  an  end  to  the  inactivity,  at  last,  in  the 
long  series  of  bloody  engagements  on  the  Peninsula,  which  came  of  course 
after  the  Confederates  had  been  given  abundant  time  for  complete  prep- 
aration, instead  of  being  struck  at  once,  before  they  were  entirely 
ready.  Those  fights  were  largely  in  the  nature  of  drawn  battles,  fought 
to  cover  a  retreat  which  had  also  been  prepared  for.  The  entire  Peninsu- 
lar csimpaign  had  turned  out  a  failure  and  its  general  was  in  '(Yashing- 
ton.  For  all  exact  dates  I  must  refer  to  the  printed  records,  if  any- 
body wishes  to  find  them,  but  (Jeneral  McClellan  had  returned  in  a  state 
of  only  half  suppressed  war  with  President  Lincoln.  There  was  an  extern- 
al appearance  of  a  temporary  truce,  but  some  collision  or  other  was  ev- 
idently not  far  away.  With  reference  to  my  own  perception  of  this  fact 
I  will  put  in  here  an  incident  which  I  recall  as  occurring  at  a  later 
date.  I  was  in  the  President's  room,  one  afternoon,  when  nobody  else 
was  there,  and  I  ventured  to  make  remarks  concerning  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  may  even  have  expressed  strong  opinions 
and  asked  questions,  for  I  brought  out  the  emphatic  rejoinder: 

"Well,  Stoddard,  I  will  say,  for  organizing  an  army,  for  preparing 
an  army  for  the  field,  or  for  fighting  a  defensive  campaign,  I  will 
back  General  McClellan  against  any  general  of  modern  times,-  I  don't 
knoviT  but  of  ancient  times  either,-  but  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  he  would 
never  get  ready  to  fight  i" 
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That  was  one  trouble  with  the  very  capable  commander.  Another  was 
his  inability  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  he  was  not  yet  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Yet  another  foible  was  his  failure  to  perceive 
that  he  had  no  supervision  of  political  questions,  or  constitutional 
law  or  amendments,  or  the  great  war  of  races.  I  liked  him,  personally, 
for  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  dash  and  energy  in  him.  I  had  seen  him 
dashing  on  a  fine  horse,  at  full  gallop,  attended  by  a  wonderfully 
brilliant  staff,  in  which  were  counts  and  dukes  and  even  princes,  as 
well  as  the  best  kind  of  American  officers.  They  all  rode  well  and  al- 
lowed him  to  keep  Just  a  little  ahead  of  them.   It  was  a  muddy  day  and 
they  all  were  in  brilliant  uniforms  upon  which  spatters  of  the  red 
clay  soil  of  Virginia  might  easily  suggest  the  bloody  stains  of  the 
unfought  fields  in  which  none  of  them  had  ever  been  killed. 

There  came  an  evening,  a  dark  one,  not  long  before  the  arn^  was  call- 
ed upon  to  march  up  the  river  to  Antietam  Creek  and  meet  the  invading 
force  under  General  Lee,  when  a  fine  opportunity  was  given  me  for  un- 
derstanding the  real  nature  of  the  truce  between  the  civil  and  the  mil- 
itary powers  of  my  beloved  country.   I  had  them  both  under  my  mental  mi- 
croscope for  an  entire  evening  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  that  I  ever  went  into.  I  was  studying  all  the  while,  too. 
I  was  sitting  at  my  desk.  The  hall  door  was  open  and  I  was  so  absorbed 
in  some  epistle  or  other  that  I  heard  no  sound  of  any  one  coming  in  to 
interrupt  me  until  a  low  voice  at  my  shoulder  said  to  me: 
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"Leave  that  and  come  with  me.  I  am  going  over  to  McClellan's  house." 
I  arose  at  once  but  did  so  without  any  reply  whatever  for  there  was 
something  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  and  manner  which  seemed  to  forbid  any 
remarks  on  my  part.  I  do  not  know  that  he  appeared  to  be  taller  than 
usual,  but  there  was  a  world  of  dignity  hanging  about  him  and  with  it 
something  or  other  that  was  not  to  be  instantly  interpreted.  He  did 
not  give  me  any  portfolio  or  papers  to  carry  but  I  quickly  gathered  an 
idea  that  the  President,  the  constitutional  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  was  going  to  call  upon  the  general 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  attended  only  by  his  official 
staff.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  black  frock  uniform  and  I  in  a  neatly  fit- 
ting sack  suit  which  carried  no  epaulets.  Neither  of  us  wore  either 
sash  or  sword  and  we  did  not  glitter.  Down  we  went  and  out  and  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  was  not  long.  He  did  not  utter  one  word  nor  did  I 
but  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  was  something  or 
other  on  his  mind.  All  the  while  a  kind  of  rebellious  feeling  was 
growing  within  me,  for  I  inwardly  growled  that  the  President  ought  to 
have  sent  for  his  subordinate,  conimanding  him  to  come,  instead  of  in 
this  way  or  any  other  going  to  call  upon  him.  All  that  could  be  said, 
or  thought,  hovrever,  was  that  this  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  way  and  it 
was  not  to  be  disputed  by  a  mere  "staff,"  like  myself.  The  house  was 
reached  and  entered  and  we  were  shown  into  a  well  furnished  front 
parlor.  Put  it  square  in  shape,  with  the  usual  fireplace  and  mantel 
and  a  centre  table.  I  went  over  to  the  right  and  sat  down  in  a  chair 
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but  the  President  took  a  seat  in  the  middle  back.  He  was  calm,  steady, 
even  smiling,  but  in  half  a  minute  there  was  no  room  there  at  all.  On- 
ly Abraham  Lincoln,  filling  the  place  brim  full.  Our  names  had  been 
carried  up  stairs,  I  knew,  but  long  minutes  went  by  and  I  felt  the  hot 
blood  surging  into  my  cheeks,  hotter  and  hotter  with  every  moment  of 
what  seemed  to  me  a  disrespectful  waiting  time.  Not  so  the  great  man 
over  there  beyond  the  table,  for  he  was  as  solid  as  ice,-  and  pretty 
near  as  cool.  Then,  for  the  hall  door  was  open,  I  could  hear  a  sound  of 
a  kind  of  preliminary  rattle  at  the  head  of  the  hall  stairway.  Then  a 
kind  of  jingle,  mingled  with  slow  footsteps,  begin  to  descend  the  stairs. 
It  was  the  great  general  himself,  in  full  uniform,  followed  by  his 
chief  of  staff.  General  Marcy,  and  an  army  colonel.  The  jingle  came 
from  their  dangling  swords  and  they  were  certainly  a  very  impressive 
trio  to  be  confronted  by  so  plain  a  pair  as  we  were.  They  were  bril- 
liant and  we  were  not.   General  McClellan  may  have  thought  that  he  had 
come  down  stairs  to  formally  receive  the  President,  impressively,  full 
hospitably,  dignifiedly,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  that  was  where 
he  was  altogether  mistaken.  He  had  entered  that  parlor  to  be  received 
there,  very  kindly,  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  somehow  had  taken 
possession  and  was  the  only  man  in  the  room.  I  had  passed  out  of  sight 
but  was  watching,  with  a  growing  sense  of  being  a  bigger  staff  than  the 
other.  The  conference  began  almost  immediately,  for  a  kind  of  report  of 
the  situation  and  of  plans  was  plainly  called  for.  It  was  given,  in  a 
masterly  way,  for  McClellan  was  a  thoroughly  scientific  soldier  and 
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knew  perfectly  well  how  to  present  his  side  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
He  was  a  man  of  nerve  strength,  too,  and  I  admired  him,  as  he  went  on 
into  what  was  made  more  and  more  evidently  a  grand  wrestling  match, 
with  the  control  of  the  armies  for  the  prize  of  the  winner.  Also,  the 
future  control  of  the  political  situation  or  field  and  the  next  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  That  important  point  was  really  settled 
before  the  wrestle  was  over,-  for  it  was  a  long  one.  Lincoln  listened 
well  and  he  said  little,  at  first.  Then,  a  word  at  a  time,  he  began  to 
open,  expanding  visibly  as  he  went  on,  and  the  match  became  intensely 
interesting.   Grapple  after  grapple,  tug,  strain,-  down  you  go  I  Perfect 
accord,  perfect  good  will,  perfect  good  manners,  not  a  trace  of  ex- 
citement on  either  side.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  mutual  yielding  of  all 
the  points  under  discussion,  but  at  the  end  of  it  they  had  been  all 
yielded  by  General  McClellan,  vfith   the  grandly  courteous  assistance  of 
that  handsome  and  polite  and  capable  chief  of  staff.  General  Marcy.  I 
had  sat  still  and  internally  refused  to  give  up  anything,  for  I  was  the 
brilliant  and  capable  staff  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Silence  was  my 
strong  hold  and  I  held  it,  tenaciously.  A  close  came,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  I  were  ceremoniously  shown  to  the  door.  The  parlor  we  left  behind  us 
was  still,  to  my  mind,  full  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  although  he  had  walked  out, 
but  other  men  might  now  appear  to  be  there.   Never  before  had  I  so  ful- 
ly appreciated  what  I  had  read  about  as  personal  power  or  magnetism,  or 
personified  human  will  in  its  highest  development.  The  will  of  Lincoln 
had  been  stronger  than  that  of  McClellan,-  his  science  of  war  put  in. 
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We  went  back  to  the  ViThite  House  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  us 
uttered  a  word  until  I  saw  the  great  man  safely  enter  his  office  and 
close  the  door  behind  him,-  that  he  might  be  alone  with  his  purposes 
for  the  country  and  the  future.  VJhat  one  of  those  purposes  was  nobody 
on  earth  had  any  idea  until  a  later  day,  but  it  jms   quite  enough  to 
make  him  wish  to  be  alone  with  it,-  and  with  God  Almighty,-  for  yet  an- 
other grand  wrestling  match,  that  night.  It  may  have  taken  all  night, 
for  all  I  know,  but  he  won  it.  Not  many  days  afterwards.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  led  his  forces  up  the  valley  to  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  the  Antietam.  Both  were  reported  as  victories  and  General  Lee  was 
driven  back  into  Virginia,  but  there  was  believed  to  be  a  fault,  some- 
v.'here,  in  the  very  fact  that  he  was  permitted  to  get  away.  However 
that  may  be,  the  echoes  of  our  really  first  great  victory  in  a  contested 
field  were  still  reverberating  over  the  country  and  finding  their  so- 
norous way  back  to  Y/ashington,  when,  one  afternoon,  as  I  sat  at  my  table 
and  my  letters,  John  Hay  came  hastily  in  v;ith  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper 
in  his  hand  and  a  white  sort  of  flush  on  his  face.  There  v/as  something 
the  matter  v;-ith  him  as  he  put  dovm  the  paper  before  me. 

"Stod,"  he  said,  "the  President  wants  you  to  make  two  copies  of  this 
right  away.  -I  must  go  back  to  him-" 

I  took  the  paper  and  some  fresh  sheets  and  went  at  it,  mechanically, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  Then,  as  I 
went  on,  from  sentence  to  sentence,  v/ord  to  vrord,  I  wrote  more  slowly 
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and  with  a  queer  kind  of  tremor  shaking  my  nerves,-  if  I  then  had  any. 
Then  I  looked  up  from  my  work  and  listened,  for  far  away,  nearer,  near- 
er, I  could  hear  the  soxind  of  clanking  iron,  as  of  breaking  and  fall- 
ing chains  and  after  that  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude  and  the 
laughter  and  the  songs  of  the  newly  free,-  and  the  anger  of  fierce  op- 
position, wrath,  fury,  dismay.  For  I  was  writing  the  first  copies 
from  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  draft  of  the  first  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
These  went  back  to  his  office,  care  of  John  Hay,  and  the  original  re- 
mained in  my  drawer,  with  a  secret  purpose  on  my  part  to  smouch  it,  un- 
til one  day  John  came  for  it,  to  sent  it  to  Chicago,  for  uses  at  the  great 
patriotic  Fair  there,  and  for  subsequent  burning  up  in  the  great  fire. 
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A  Long  Winter. 

There  were  a  great  many  other  things  taking  place  in  my  neighbor- 
hood in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1862,  but  most  of  them  were  of  more  in- 
terest to  me  at  the  time  than  they  would  now  be  to  anybody  else  in  the 
telling.  They  may  be  allowed  to  rest  untold. 

One  little  occurrence  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  element  of 
fun  in  it  and  I  will  put  it  in.  Some  time  after  the  city  receired  its 
additional  garrison  from  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere,  the  general  in 
command  of  the  political  fort  issued  a  very  stringent  precautionary 
mandate.  The  occasion  of  it  vras  a  big  fire  which  consumed  large  quan- 
tities of  hay,  straw,  wagons,  sheds,  supplies  and  withal 1  a  number  of 
Union  Army  horses.  The  fire  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  malicious- 
ly kindled  by  Confederate  sympathisers  or  agents,  but  the  more  probable 
theory  pointed  to  a  carelessly  thrown  away  cigar.  Therefore  the  order 
went  out  with  an  all  but  hysterical  prohibition  of  smoking  in  or  near 
"any  of  the  public  buildings."  Strictly  construed,  it  would  have  forbid- 
den Members  of  Congress  to  smoke  in  or  near  their  incombustible  "cloak 
rooms,"  and  burning  tobacco  would  have  been  shut  out  of  the  Treasury. 

It  was  just  getting  dark,  one  evening.   I  had  been  to  dinner  and 
was  returning  to  my  endless  toil  at  the  Vifhite  House.  This  was  noiv  un- 
der strict  military  super*vision.  At  each  of  its  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
gates  and  elsewhere  there  were  regularly  posted  sentries,  one  on  foot 
and  one  on  horseback.  No  passwords  or  countersign 
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were  required  of  those  who  came  or  went,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  now 
assured  that  the  Executive  Mansion  and  its  inmates  were  not  to  be  cap- 
tvired  and  carried  off  to  Richmond  in  the  night. 

I  drew  near  the  eastern  gate,  irith  my  mind  busy  with  matters  of  vast 
importance,  when  I  was  aroused  to  this  present  world  by  a  fiercely  gruff: 

"Put  out  dot  cigar  I" 

"What?"  I  exclaimed,  in  bewildered  forgetfulness  of  the  fire  and  the 
orders,  but  a  rifle  and  a  sabre  bayonet  came  suddenly  in  view  and  be- 
hind it  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots  you  ever  saw, 

"Put  out  dot  cigar-r-r-r  I"  came  again,  husky  and  stern  with  authority. 

To  avoid,  it  might  be,  sudden  death  and  then  military  arrest,  I  drop- 
ped my  nearly  exhausted  weed,  but  just  then  I  heard  something  else, 

"Mr.  Secretary!"  came  loudly  from  the  mounted  guard  whose  horse  was 
stepping  around  in  the  gateway  while  the  rider  was  rocking  back  and" 
forth  in  the  saddle  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  fit.  Then  he  wheel- 
ed his  gallant  beast  alongside  of  me  to  say,  as  well  as  he  could: 

"It  isn't  an  hour  since  Germany  halted  Stanton,  right  there,   just  as 
he  did  you  J" 

"Did  he  make  him  throw  away  his  cigar?" 

'^Vell,  he  did.  Stanton  all  but  ran  against  him,  in  the  dark,  and  Ger- 
many shouted  at  him:  '  Put  out  dot  cigar  I'    till  he  gave  it  up.  But  that 
wasn't  all.  Stanton  laughed,  but  he  hadn't  more'n  got  out  of  sight  be- 
fore old  Seward,  he  came  along,  and  he's  almost  always  a  smokin'-" 
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"Did  he  halt  Seward?" 

"You  bet  I  He  pointed  his  frog  sticker  at  him  and  yelled  'You  put  out 
dot  cigar-r :  ~0,  I  guess  not;—  said  Seward,  and  he  v.-as  going  right 
on,  through  the  gate,  but  he  had  to  halt  and  stand  still  and  no  kind  of 
explanation  was  worth  a  cent.  Out  it  had  to  go  before  he  could  pass  in." 

"Stanton  and  Seward,  both?" 

"That  isn't  all,  though.  Seward  got  away  without  being  prodded,  but 
a  few  minutes  later  along  came  old  Ben  Butler,  as  large  as  life,  and  he 
was  swinging  right  in.  -'Halt  1   You  put  out  dot  cigar  I*    -shouts  Germany 
and  Ben  halted,  -'Are  those  your  orders^'  he  asked.  'Does  is  n^r  orters.  Put 
out  dot  cigar  J*-  'Orders  are  orders,'  said  Ben,  as  his  cigar  went  over 
the  fence,*  and  they  must  be  obeyed.  There  it  goes.'  —  You  ought  to  ha' 
seen  it  and  heard  it." 

The  cavalryman  made  his  story  good  in  the  telling  and  then  he  chuck- 
led back  to  his  post,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  horse  laugh.  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  room  and  felt  that  I  was  doing  him  good 
for  I  never  heard  him  laugh  harder, 

"Seward,  and  Stanton,  and  old  Ben?"  he  said.   "Well,  I  reckon  I'd 
better  send  for  the  officer  on  duty  and  tell  him  to  let  up,  a  little. 
The  orders  against  smoking  do  not  include  this  part  of  the  camp." 

The  officer  came,  a  young  captain,  and  he  may  have  been  glad  of  an 
unexpected  private  interview  with  Father  Abraham,  for  all  the  reprimand 
he  received  was  some  goodnatured  fun.  Out  he  went,  grinning,  and  there 
was  no  more  peril  at  the  gates  for  smokers. 
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Speaking  of  Butler,  he  was  a  character  that  ought  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  was  an  original  and  made  his  mark  upon  the  time  in  several 
ways.  One  of  them  was  his  memorable  declaration  that  all  fugitive  slaves 
were  to  be  retained,  as  fast  as  captured,  for  they  were  manifestly 
"Contraband  of  wari"-  since  they  migjit  be  used  in  various  ways  against 
us  by  the  enen^.  They  were  dangerous,  particularly,  because  of  their 
probable  employment  in  shoveling  hostile  dirt  for  the  making  of  forts. 
He  did  not  send  back  any  that  came  within  his  lines.  The  night  of  the 
forbidden  cigar,  he  was  in  the  ordinary  rig  of  the  Army,  but  I  never 
saw  him  wear  quite  so  much  uniform  as  he  did  when,  in  1861,  he  came  up 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President  as  a  commander  of  Massachusetts 
militia.  He  then  wore  the  full  uniform  of  the  Bay  State  militia  Major 
Generals,  and  a  wonderful  disguise  it  was,  with  a  vast  ajaount  of  sash, 
motmtainous  epaulets,  and  a  scythe  sword  with  a  railway  curve  in  it. 
The  cocked  hat  was  also  a  curiosity  of  war,-  or  peace. 

By  the  v,ray,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did 
not  come  up  from  the  Peninsula  in  one  body,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  McClellan,  but  by  consecutive  instalments,  each  of 
which,  as  it  came,  was  absorbed,  apparently,  by  vrhat  was  called  "The 
Army  of  Virginia,"  under  General  Pope,  an  officer  who  had  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  jYest,  only  to  come  East  and  lose  much  of  it 
by  being  asked  to  put  together  a  lot  of  not  altogether  easily  fitted 
fragments  and  to  handle  them  as  if  they  were  an  unified  army.  There 
were  ugly  things  in  the  air  as  to  the  probable  action  of  some  of  the 
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personal  friends  and  admirers  of  General  McClellan,  who  declared  that 
this  was  but  an  underhanded  way  of  cashiering  or  retiring  him  without 
cause  and  without  a  courtmartial  to  sit  on  his  head.  Put  it  in  here 
that  all  this  was  before  Lincoln  and  I  had  our  wrestling  match  with  the 
old  commander  of  the  disappearing  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

It  T/as  a  day  or  so  after  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  it  was 
called  by  some  people,  had  been  fought  and  lost,  or  a  large  part  of  it 
failed  of  being  won  by  our  army.  They  had  fought  well,  as  they  always 
did,  but  the  day  had  been  out  of  joint  and  the  net  result  was  terri- 
bly discouraging.  One  thing  which  made  it  more  so,  was  a  venomous 
rumor  that  General  Pope  had  not  been  loyally  supported  by  several  of 
his  corps  commanders,  supposed  to  be  discontented  partisans  of  the  dis- 
placed McClellan.  I  was  in  my  room,  at  my  desk,  but  the  silence  around 
me  was  not  disturbed  by  the  usual  throng  of  visitors,  for  the  President 
had  denied  himself  to  all  but  what  might  be  called  "disaster  men." 
That  is,  Nicolay  was  at  his  desk,  in  the  other  room,  and  Hay  was  mourn- 
ing around,  somewhere,  as  he  always  did  after  bad  news,  for  his  Patri- 
otism was  fairly  a  burden  to  him.  I  saw  Stanton  come  in  and  go  out,  and 
then  l&c.   Lincoln  had  a  session  with  General  Halleck,  a  man  with  a  very 
cloudy  face  who  threw  a  curious  nod  at  me,  through  my  open  doorway*- 
and  what  for  I  don't  know,  for  I  was  not  an  army  corps  commander,  with 
McClellan  tendencies.  Halleck  went  out,  studying  the  carpet  pattern  as 
he  went,  and  I  picked  up  some  letters  but  then  I  dropped  them,  for  an 
agitated  voice  just  across  my  table  exclaimed: 
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"Bill  I  I  want  to  see  the  President!" 

I  looked  up  with  sudden  astonishment,  for  there  were  few  men  then 
living,-  there  are  fewer,  now,-  who  were  at  all  accustomed  to  call  me 
by  my  Syracuse  and  Homer  name.  It  required  a  second  look  to  be  sure 
that  it  was  my  brother  Harry.  True,  I  was  aware  that  he  had  gone  out 
in  charge  of  a  detachment  of  Treasury  clerks  who  had  volunteered  to  go 
over  the  Potomac  and  aid  in  caring  for  our  altogether  too  mai^  wounded 
soldiers.  But  then,  his  ordinarily  correct  rig  had  the  general  sugges- 
tion that  he  had  stolen  it  from  some  tramp,  after  the  said  wanderer 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  some  robbers  and  the  police.  Moreover,  there 
were  bloody  stains  on  it,  here  and  there,  and  so  there  were  on  his  face, 
from  which  he  had  evidently  mopped  away  the  perspiration  with  powder 
stained  hands  or  a  sooty  handkerchief.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a  fine 
representative  of  a  lost  battle,  and  he  eagerly  repeated  his  demand. 
Of  course,  I  asked  him  why,  and  then  he  told  me  a  strange  story  of  how, 
after  many  other  war  experiences,  he  had  been  picked  up  among  some 
wounded  men  at  a  roadside  by  Major  General  Sumner,  an  old  friend  from 
Syracuse,  who  had  taken  him  to  Major  General  Slocum,  another  old  Salt 
Pointer,  and  how  the  two  of  them  and  another  had  conducted  him  to  a 
large  tent  in  which  there  appeared  to  have  been  held  a  kind  of  im- 
promptu,  volunteer,  extraordinary,  remarkable  Council  of  Weir,  into 
which  general  after  general  came  drifting,  somewhat  as  if  he  had  been 
sent  for  and  was  angrily  glad  to  come.  Henry  had  been  ordered  by 
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General  Sumner  not  to  take  down  anything  in  writing,  but  to  sit  back  of 
the  other  great  men  and  hear  and  remember  every  word  any  of  them  might 
see  fit  to  say,  especially  keeping  track  of  ranks  and  names.  One  of 
his  characteristics  was  a  remarkably  retentive  memory  and  probably  not 
anything  of  importance  escaped  him. 

At  the  end  of  it  all,  as  the  assembly  crumbled  away.  General  Sumner 
led  him  out  and  repeated  to  him  an  assertion  which  he  had  made  when  he 
found  him  at  the  roadside: 

"You  are  just  the  man  we  wanted.  Your  brother  is  Lincoln's  Private 
Secretary  and  you  can  get  to  the  President  when  nobody  else  might  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  regular  army  despatches  must  tell  one  story,  but 
you  have  heard  another  and  it  cannot  be  transmitted  now  by  any  army  of- 
ficer,- in  writing."  He  seemed  to  have  said  more,  cautionary  and  so 
forth,  but  that  was  the  sum  of  it  and  Harry  loyally  refused  to  tell  me 
any  more  of  his  report  intended  for  the  President.  In  I  went,  to  see 
Lincoln's  face  cloud  discontentedly  as  I  came,  but  in  a  moment  more 
he  stood  up  and  exclaimed,  with  intense  interest: 

"Stoddard i  Bring  your  brother  right  in!" 

I  did  so  and  very  quickly  the  amy  messenger  was  closely  closeted 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  was  telling  him  the  professional  opin- 
ions of  that  conclave  of  military  leaders.  Harry  had  reached  T/Yashington 
curiously  enough.  By  Sumner's  orders,  an  upset  artillery  wagon  had  fur- 
nished him  with  a  barebacked  mule,  upon  which  he  rode  as  far  as  the 
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wharf  at  Alexandria,  There  a  startled  Quartermaster  gave  him  a  steam 
tug,  on  which  he  was  the  only  passenger,  and  so  he  had  engineered  his 
way  to  the  White  House,-  and  into  it  by  help  of  Old  Edward. 

Then  the  President's  bell  over  my  head  rang  out  a  sharp  summons  and  I 
hurried  over  to  see  what  advice  I  could  give,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  President  had  written  something  on  a  card  and  gave  it  to  me. 

"Take  him  to  Stanton  and  then  to  Halleck.  They  must  see  him  at  once." 

"Bill i"  said  poor  Harry.   "Then  I  want  to  get  something  to  eat,  and 
take  a  bath,  and  change  my  clothes.  I've  had  the  worst  kind  of  time." 

He  looked  like  it,  but  when  we   reached  the  War  Office  that  card  of 
Lincoln's  carried  us  right  past  a  crowd  of  men  in  shoulder  straps  and 
uniforms,  and  even  through  a  mob  of  waiting  Legislators  and  Bureau  men. 
Henry  was  in  with  Stanton  quite  a  while.  Then  they  came  out  together 
and  went  across  the  passage  into  General  Halleck's  office.  Just  what 
took  place  there  and  what  influence  it  had  upon  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  war,  I  do  not  know,  but  at  last  the  scarecrow  from  the  lost  bat- 
tlefield was  set  at  liberty  to  go  and  rest  and  wash  and  eat. 

Away  back  of  all  this,  which  comes  to  memory  more  easily  because  it 
is  closely  connected  with  things  to  come  which  are  on  top  in  my  mind, 
there  were  several  occurrences  of  a  somewhat  personal  nature  which  are 
wintertime  history.  Some  of  them  were  curious,  too,  and  I  will  try  and 
freeze  them  in,  seeing  how  nearly  I  came  to  being  frozen  myself.  Be- 
fore beginning  on  them,  however,  I  must  refer  to  the  fact  that  there 
afterwards  took  place  the  memorable  court  martial  of  Major  General 
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Fitz  John  Porter,  who  had  been  one  of  the  men  in  the  tent  with  Harry, 
Long  years  after,  here  in  Madison,  I  made  the  general's  acquaintance 
and  related  to  him  the  account  ^i'*''©!^  ^le  hy  Henry.  He  was  much  interest- 
ed and  soon  aftenvards  I  received  from  him  a  letter,  now  among  Margaret's 
autographs,  in  which,  as  in  our  conversation,  he  expressed  the  opinion, 
from  a  somewhat  clouded  memory,  that  the  council  of  war  was  held  in  the 
headquarters  tent  of  General  Pope  himself,  but  that  Pope  had  not  been 
in  it  at  the  time.  Fitz  John  Porter's  own  remarks  had  been  among  those 
which  were  in  this  manner  conveyed,  verbatim,  to  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  'iVar  and  General  Halleck.  It  was  a  curious  piece  of  business 
and  shows  how  many  unexpected  things  may  happen  in  a  great  battle. 

}Ey   first  interesting  winter  incident,-  to  me,-  takes  me  all  the  way 
back  to  Champaign  and  The  Gazette.  On  leaving  that  concern,  I  had  set- 
tled niy  small  outstanding  accounts,  and  Kate's  from  the  advertising  ac- 
counts then  outstanding  and  there  still  seemed  to  be  much  money  due  me. 
I  supposed  this  was  all  right  with  Doctor  Scroggs  and  continued  my 
apparently  friendly  relations  with  him  while  he  was  in  Washington,  in 
sad  doubt  whether  or  not  he  vt&s   to  receive  foreign  or  domestic  ap- 
pointments with  big  salaries.  Even  when  the  Congressman  from  our  district 
came  to  me  and  asked  to  whom  the  post  office  was  to  be  given,  "Crandall 
or  Scroggs?  It  is  one  of  your  appointments,-"  I  at  once  replied  "Scroggs" 
and  he  was  made  Postmaster  of  Champaign,  That  done,  he  turned  tail  on 
me  and  repudiated  all  my  settlements,  leaving  me  sadly  in  debt  to  my 
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old  neighbors,  on  account  of  the  Tery  newspaper  and  man  I  had  built  up. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  run  back  and  settle  and  I  put  some 
money  in  my  pocket  and  did  so.  At  the  same  time  I  had  in  my  mind  anoth- 
er errand,  growing  out  of  the  conduct  of  a  runaway  New  Jersey  cashier 
of  a  bank  in  which  one  of  my  New  York  business  associates  was  inter- 
ested. The  bankers  name  was  Sam  Hallet  and  he  eventually  failed,  chis- 
elled me  of  a  large  sum,  and  was  shot  in  Omaha  by  a  railway  man  who  as- 
serted that  he  also  had  been  chiselled.  The  particulars  of  that  affair 
are  long  and  lean  and  I  will  omit  them.  I  reached  Champaign,  paid  up, 
was  well  received  by  everybody,  had  a  good  time,  but  did  not  go  to  see 
the  repudiating  doctor.  There  alv/ays  had  been  a  screw  loose  in  his  or- 
ganization, making  him  difficult  for  me  to  manage  at  any  time,  and  he 
finally  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  good  to  see  my  old  friends  but 
that  being  done  I  set  out  for  home  with  an  eye  for  that  cashier,  of 
whom  I  had  somehow  heard  that  he  was  temporarily  boarding  at  the  Canada 
end  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  bridge,  just  out  of  reach  of  an  executive 
agent  of  New  York  courts.  That  was  a  place,  it  was  said,  where  the 
boardinghouses  were  doing  well.  Weill-  I  checked  my  baggage  forward  to 
Syracuse  and  landed  at  the  Canada  side  with  snow  in  my  eyes,  for  a  ter- 
rific blizzard  had  struck  that  region.  I  found,  too,  that  the  town  -vvas 
built  on  a  steep  sidehill,  for  in  stepping  from  one  of  its  curbstones 
I  went  clean  out  of  sight  into  a  snowbank,  out  of  which  I  clambered 
only  to  shortly  be  informed  that  my  financier  had  gone  over  to  Lockport. 
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There  ims  an  unpleasant  interruption  of  railway  traffic  and  time  might 
be  of  importance.  I  therefore  determined  to  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge 
on  foot  and  take  my  chances  for  a  train  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a 
ticklish  thing  to  do,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  at  so  many  miles  an  hour 
and  perhaps  more.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge  I  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  vast  chasm  beneath  me  and  of  the  white  and  foaming  cloud 
under  which  I  might  suppose  the  falls  to  be.   It  was  magnificent,  beyond 
all  description,  but  I  had  my  best  view  of  it  lying  down  and  holding  on 
while  the  fierce  gusts  swept  over  me  and  the  wire  drawn  structure  under 
me  shook  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  The  combined  roar  of  the  cataract 
and  the  hurricane  made  a  kind  of  storm  music  I  had  never  heard  before 
and  am  in  no  hiirry  to  hear  again.   I  did  manage  to  walk  and  crawl  until 
I  was  once  more  in  my  own  country  and  there  I  found  a  train  about  to 
leave  for  Lockport.  I  was  one  of  a  sardine  box  of  belated  passengers 
and  the  cars  did  stop  at  the  town  where  the  Erie  Canal  makes  its  great 
climb,  or  descent.   I  even  found  n^  absconder  and  obtained  some  small 
satisfaction  from  him.  Then  there  was  an  adventurous  train  about  to  set 
out  eastv/ard  and  I  went  on  board.  The  storm  had  now  tired  of  living  in 
Canada  and  had  come  across  the  line,  bringing  all  its  winter  baggage 
with  it.  The  wind  blew  from  all  directions  but  particularly  in  the  dir- 
ection of  that  train.  The  consequence  was  that  somewhat  more  than  half  way 
to  Rochester  we  were  "stalled"  in  an  enormous  snowbank  and  could  neither 
go  ahead  or  pull  out.   I  was  informed  that  no  less  than  six  other  loco- 
motives were  in  like  manner  shut  in  before  morning,  in  the  attempts  that 
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■were  made  to  come  to  oxir  rescue.  Oddly  enough,  the  supply  of  fuel 
was  none  too  large.  '7e  brought  it  all  into  the  one  sleeping  car  and 
anxiously  awaited  day  and  developments.   It  was  a  long  and  uncomfort- 
able night,  with  the  blizzard  all  the  Yrtiile  making  desperate  efforts 
to  get  into  those  cars  or  turn  them  over.  The  engineer  had  been  frozen 
dead  at  his  post  and  the  conductor  was  badly  frostbitten,  but  there 
were  no  other  hvman  casualties.  Dawn  came,  at  last,  and  with  it  a  most 
hospitable  invitation  from  the  people  of  a  large  and  prosperous  looking 
farmhovise  at  no  great  distance,  to  come  over  and  get  a  good,  hot  break- 
fast. Almost  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  we  passengers,  among  whom,  for- 
tunately, there  were  only  a  few  women,  managed  to  climb  through  or  over 
the  intervening  drifts  and  reach  the  house,  except  some  women  to  whom 
their  provisions  were  to  be  brought  by  the  men.  Oi  V/hat  angels  were  those 
kindly  people  in  that  beautiful  winter  home,  and  how  well  the  buckwheat 
cakes  and  the  bacon  and  eggs  did  taste.  It  T,vas  a  splendid  work  of  human- 
ity and  charity  on  their  part  and  when  it  was  done  and  vre   settled  for  it, 
we  had  only  two  dollars  apiece  to  pay  for  buckv/heat  cakes.  I  could  have 
bought  them  for  less  than  that  at  Delmonico's  but  then  where  would  have 
been  the  sweet  charity  to  fellowbeings  in  distress? 

Relief  did  come,  but  I  did  not  stop  at  Rochester  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  at  that  time.  I  hurried  on  to  Syracuse,  to  find  my  father's  af- 
fairs in  such  a  fix  that  I  was  compelled  to  draw  down  my  bank  accoxint 
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unpleasantly  to  get  him  out.  He  had  been  endorsing  again  and  he  had  too 
many  dear  old  friends  who  were  ready  to  tell  him  sweet  stories  of  how 
well  they  were  doing.  Besides,  he  was  not  yet  out  of  his  old  woods  that 
had  grown  up  aroimd  the  costly  building  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

On  I  went  to  New  York  and  then  to  Washington,  not  having  been  gone 
long  but  having  seen  and  learned  and  lost  a  great  deal,   I  was  really 
glad  to  be  back  among  my  letters  and  documents,  even  if  some  of  my   ex- 
periences obtained  for  me  a  laugh  from  John  Hay.   I  had  not  by  any  means 
proved  myself  a  first  class  diplomatist,  such  as  he  was. 

It  was  not  a  great  while  after  the  assembling  of  Congress  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  most  remarkable  character  named  George  M. 
YJ'illing.  He  was  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family,  after  which  one  of  the 
streets  of  that  city  is  named,  and  he  had  been  educated  for  a  physi- 
cian. He  was  still  somewhat  scientific  but  had  lived  a  roving  and  ad- 
venturous life  as  a  mining  explorer  and  mountain  wanderer.  He  was  now 
in  Washington  as  a  Delegate  from  the  somewhat  informal  gathering  of  bor- 
derers and  Indian  fighters  who  vrere  petitioning  Congress  to  have  a  cer- 
tain or  uncertain  expanse  of  plains  and  mountains  set  off  into  a  new 
territorial  organization.  On  that  account  he  had  the  temporary  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  it  was  there  that 
I  found  him,  apparently  as  much  at  home  as  if  he  had  ridden  into  a 
gulch  on  a  broncho.  He  charmed  me  in  many  vmys,  one  of  which  was  his  en- 
thusiasm as  a  miner  and  his  readiness  to  tell  wonders  of  the  future 
and  the  past.  He  had  a  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intra-montane 
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and  extra-montane  system  of  mineral  deposits,  especially  of  gold.  He 
also  believed  in  precious  stones,  of  which  he  had  a  few  specimens  to 
show,  and  he  was  the  first  man  I  had  met  to  announce  the  American  ex- 
istance  of  tin-stone,  of  which  so  much  use  is  now  making.  He  was  a  tall, 
well  built  man,  with  hair  and  eyes  and  face  which  made  him  look  like  an 
Indian,-  and  like  one  did  he  walk  and  talk. 

One  peculiar  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  him  after  a  manner. 
His  bill  for  the  new  territory  was  before  the  House.  It  was  about  to 
pass  but  the  Committee  reporting  it  had  gone  all  ashore  as  to  the  name 
which  they  were  to  give  it.  Dr.  Willing  was  in  one  of  the  seats  and  a 
little  girl,  daughter  of  a  friend  of  his,  had  been  playing  with  him. 
She  ran  off  across  the  aisle  and  he  called  after  her  in  a  loud  whisper: 
"Ida  I   Ho .'  Gome  back  to  me  I"     It  was  the  next  instant  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Commit-^ee  came  to  bend  over  and  ask  him,  "I'Vhat  was  the  name  that 
you  and  your  associates  had  selected?"  Without  the  quiver  of  an  eye- 
lash, Dr*  Willing  promptly  responded  "Idaho  V     "And  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it?"  asked  the  Committee,   "it  is  an  Indian  word,"  calmly  replied 
the  imperturable  Delegate.  .  "it  means  Gem  of  the  Mountain."  The 
beautiful,  romantic,  poetic  title  took  the  committee  unanimously,  it 
went  into  the  bill,  the  Territory  was  organized  and  novir  it  is  a  state 
and  its  name  is  the  only  monument  to  the  memory  of  George  M.  Willing. 
Long  years  afterwards,  T,rhen  we  were  living  in  Morrisania,  some  galoot 
printed  an  atrocious  attempt  to  trace  the  name  to  some  dialect  of  the 
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Shoshones,  a  tribe  that  was  ever  in  the  habit  of  wearing  "gems,"  for 
the  greater  part  taken  from  the  heads  of  their  neighbors.  I  replied  in 
the  Tribune  and  the  matter  went  to  a  then  celebrated  Indian  tongue  scho- 
lar of  New  London,  Conn.,  who  reported  that  the  word  could  not  have  meant 
anything  in  any  red  lingo  known  to  him.  There  it  rested  and  my  acco\mt 
was  never  afterwards  disputed.   I  wonder  if  Kentucky  really  means  "The 
Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  or  if  the  Red  Stick  Creeks  or  the  Choctaws 
or  some  other  poetic  clan  were  the  first  to  murmur  gently,  "Alabama," 
and  thereby  softly  utter,  in  their  accustomed  way,  "Here  We  Rest,"  We  do  I 

Well.  Willing  had  his  collection  of  ores  to  show.  He  found  them  in 
eastern  California  and  Arizona,  after  a  journey  thither  all  the  way  down 
from  the  Dalles  of  The  Columbia  River  in  Oregon,  on  the  same  mule,  ex- 
ploring for  his  Heart  of  the  Mines  all  the  mountain  ranges  and  passes 
and  narrowly  escaping  the  loss  of  his  scalp  and  mule* 

It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  he  was  now  nearly  out  of  money 
in  spite  of  several  valuable  mining  finds  which  were  now   in  the  hands 
of  other  men.  I  gazed  a  great  deal  at  his  collection  of  specimens  and 
then  took  them  over  to  the  Assay  Office  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to 
have  them  analyzed  and  reported  on.  Certainly  no  more  fascinating  re- 
port was  ever  given  to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  agitate  the  mind.   I  at  once 
advanced  funds  and  proceeded  to  organize  The  Willing  Mining  and  Explor- 
ing Company,  to  send  the  Doctor  to  Arizona  and  California  to  set  the 
great  Golconda  in  operation.  He  went,  with  a  picked  gang  of  ancient 
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miner  men,  and  they  spent  the  following  season  in  locating  and  opening 
and  ejpperimentally  working  a  nximber  of  claims.  At  the  end  of  that  sea- 
son, I  was  the  owner  of  thousands  of  running  feet  of  "lodes,"  some  agri- 
cultural preemptions  and  the  like,  but  the  Apaches  were  then  in  the  as- 
cendant in  Yavapai  County  and  all  of  our  party,  with  the  single  except- 
ion of  Dr.  Willing  himself,  had  lost  their  scalps.  He  came  again  to  the 
east  and  I  again  went  in  with  him.  Another  expedition  was  made  up,  with 
a  Philadelphia  banker  named  Simpson  as  leading  capitalist  and  manager, 
and  once  more  much  work  was  reported  done  with  good  results,  but  again  the 
red  men  took  up  the  hatchet  and  the  scalps  and  poor  banker  Simpson  was 
among  the  slain.   I  will  not  say  how  much  worry  that  enterprise  and  the 
doctor  himself  cost  me  in  later  years,  in  the  Bradshaw  Gold  and  silver 
Mining  Company  and  otherwise,  but  it  all  ended,  at  last,  when  I  could 
do  no  more  and  when  the  doctor  died  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at 
Prescott,  Arizona.   It  was  a  wonderful  dream  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
sincerity.  One  of  our  lodes  is  said  to  be  running  now  and  the  others 
may  be  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  and  re-discover  them.  Good  bye  1 

I  do  not  noi'V  recall  arr^hing  more  worth  recording  in  1862,  beyond  this, 
but  I  will  say  that  the  daily  occurrences  of  my  life,  not  worth  any  re- 
cord, pass  by  me  in  retrospect  as  an  almost  impossible  dream  of  a  day 
which  never  did  come  to  anybody,-  not  even  to  me.  I  will  leave  the  long 
panorama  out  there  in  the  dark,  from  which  it  has  been  looking  in  upon 
me,  and  pass  on  to  the  wonderful  year,  1863. 
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Chapter  Thirty-seventh, 
Forward  March  I 

Twice  told  tales,-  are  they  any  the  worse  for  having  been  told  the  first 
time?  I  was  thinking  of  the  night  when  President  Lincoln  and  I  went  to 
Ford's  theatre  to  see  the  celebrated  actor  Hackett  play  Falstaff.  He  had 
made  himself  more  famous  in  that  than  in  any  other  character.   I  was  sit- 
ting at  my  work  one  evening  when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in. 
He  had  perfect  right  to  do  so  and  he  said  to  me,  at  once: 

"You  are  here?  I  reckoned  I'd  find  you  here.  I  am  going  to  the  thea- 
tre to  see  Hackett  play  Falstaff,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  I've 
always  wanted  to  see  him  in  that  character.  Come  to  my  room.   It's  about 
time  to  go." 

For  some  reason  or  other,  not  uncommonly  arising,  I  was  already  in 
evening  dress  and  had  no  objections  to  make,-  nor  preparations.  We  went 
over  into  his  office  and  I  believed  that  he  was  all  the  while  trying  to 
put  away  from  him  any  and  all  of  the  load  of  thoughts  which  appertained 
to  that  political  shop.  If  he  had  landed  his  cares  upon  the  Cabinet  table 
it  would  have  been  stacked  ten  feet  high.  I  do  not  now  remember  anything 
else  that  took  place  until  we  were  seated  in  the  Executive  box  at  the 
theatre.  The  chair  in  which  he  seated  himself  could  not  have  been  many 
inches  from  the  spot  upon  which  it  stood,  years  afterwards,  when  the  assas- 
sin Booth  crept  behind  him  and  fired  the  cowardly  shot  which  cut  off  his 
usefulness  in  the  hour  of  its  culmination.  My  own  seat  was  at  his  left. 
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near  the  door  by  which  Booth  entered,  and  all  the  while  I  was  studying 
Lincoln  rather  than  the  play,  in  spite  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
the  great  actor  was  rendering  Shakspeare's  ideal.  The  fat  liar  of  Prince 
Harry's  gang  seemed  to  be  there  as  a  living  rascal  rather  than  as  any 
kind  of  fiction.  He  made  me  think  of  some  fat  rascals ,  one  in  particular, 
whom  I  knew  in  VJashington.  They  may  have  been  his  descendants  and  were  a 
credit  to  their  ancestor.  There  vrere  some  persons,  even  then,  who  crit- 
icized the  President  severely  for  his  heartless  wickedness  in  ever  going 
to  a  theatre  or  listening  to  music  or  any  such  frivolity  at  a  time  when 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  required  him  to  sit  in  a  corner  and  weep  when- 
ever he  vms  not  signing  commissions  for  officeseekers  or  listening  to  del- 
egations of  solemn  functionaries,  clerical  or  other,  who  came  to  advise 
him  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  upon  his  arm   conduct  and  that  of  his 
generals  and  of  Congress.  They  were  represented  at  Ford's  that  night  in 
a  peculiar  and  offensive  manner  which  would  have  given  them  complete  sat- 
isfaction. The  house  was  crowded  and  there  were  many  soldiers  in  uniform 
who  had  obtained  furloughs,  perhaps,  that  they  might  come  and  hear  Hack- 
ett  and  have  an  evening's  relief  from  the  dull  monotony  of  camp  life. 

Besides  these  there  appeared  to  me  that  there  viere   present  an  abnormal 
number  of  opera  glasses,  all  of  which,  from  time  to  time  or  even  all  at 
the  same  time,  were  aimed  at  our  box,-  either  at  Mr»   Lincoln  or  at  me  and 
I  believed  that  I  was  really  escaping  from  most  of  them.  As  for  him,  he 
did  not  care  a  cent  for  that  kind  of  telescope.   In  fact,  I  believe  he  was 
becoming  hardened  to  both  remarks  and  staring. 
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Hackett,  if  I  remember  correctly,  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance 
when  there  came  a  brief  and  unexpected  experience.  One  of  the  President's 
oversensitive  critics  had  a  seat  away  back  toward  the  entrance  and  his 
soul,  if  he  had  one,  was  moved  within  him.  He  arose  upon  his  feet,  or 
hoofs,  and  shouted  out  something  like  this: 

"There  he  is  I   That's  all  he  cares  for  his  poor  soldiers-"  and  other 
words  were  added  which  I  cannot  now  recall. 

The  President  did  not  move  a  muscle  but  another  party,  also  in  uniform, 
Twas  instantly  up,  declaring  vociferously  that: 

"De  President  haf  a  right  to  his  music  I  Put  out  dot  feller  I  De  Presi- 
dent ees  all  right  J  Let  him  have  his  music! " 

There  was  a  confused  racket  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  the  luckless 
critic  went  out  of  the  theatre,  borne  upon  the  strong  arms  of  several 
boys  in  blue  who  agreed  with  their  German  comrade  as  to  the  right  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  as  much  theatrical  relief  as  they  themselves  were. 

Somewhere  about  these  days,  without  date,  the  smallpox  was  raging 
with  some  severity,  taking  generally  the  shape  of  varioloid,  and  it 
brought  me  an  odd  experience.  One  morning  the  face  of  my   family  physi- 
cian came  into  my  house  a  little  clouded,  to  inform  me  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  revaccinate  every  soul  of  us,  whether  v/e  had  ever  been  poisoned 
in  that  way  before  or  not.   I  had  been  and  thought  it  a  useless  precau- 
tion but  he  insisted  and  to  my  surprise  my  arm  swelled  dreadfully  and  I 
felt  sure  that  I  was  thereby  made  entirely  secure.  Blackly  so.  I,^  scab 
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had  peeled  and  my  safety  had  come  before  the  President  himself  was  taken 
down  with  the  varioloid.  Some  of  his  enemies  averred  that  it  was  the 
larger  kind  of  smallpox  and  that  his  fatal  case  ivas  only  concealed  from 
the  public  for  war  purposes.  All  the  other  members  of  the  Y/hite  House 
family  were  visited  by  the  President's  own  doctor  and  I  was  compelled  to 
show  my  arm.   I  am  not  sxire  that  it  was  not  punched  again.   I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  was,  in  his  zeal  for  the  public  good.  I  do  remember  that  we  boys 
held  mournful  consultations  over  the  idea  that  all  the  covintry  would  go 
to  ruin  if  Abraham  Lincoln  should  die  of  the  dread  disease,  or  any  other. 
But  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  convalescing,  that  he  was  informed  of  my 
ironclad  condition  and  sent  for  me.  I  went  right  in  and  attended  to  what- 
ever the  business  was,  telling  him  how  glad  I  felt  that  he  was  doing  so 
well  and  adding  that  now  at  least  he  was  safe  from  officeseekers.  He  might 
do  well,  afterwards,  to  have  his  office  in  one  of  the  smallpox  hospitals. 
His  laughing  reply  contained  the  information  that  one  eager  hunter  had 
already  replied  to  his  doorkeeper: 

"O  I  That  doesn't  matter.   I'll  see  him.  I've  been  vaccinated." 
As  to  the  hospital  experiment  he  almost  sadly  declared  that  the  of- 
ficeseekers would  only  wait  until  they  had  been  vaccinated  and  would 
then  come  buzzing  back  around  him  like  so  many  greenhead  flies. 

A  word  more,  here.  That  was  in  the  room  beyond  the  library  and  in 
a  later  day  it  was  taken  by  President  Cleveland  for  his  own  private 
office  and  place  of  refuge.  It  was  in  that  room  that  I  sat  with  him. 
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hour  after  hour,  talking  over  the  story  of  his  life,  his  early  struggles 
with  poverty  and  so  forth,  Fayetteville,  New  York,  Buffalo  and  so  forth, 
and  preparing  the  materials  not  only  for  his  own  biography  but  for  that 
interesting  historical  novel,  "Crowded  out  o'Crovtfield,"  not  only  the  boy 
of  which,  but  Governor  Plowfield  himself,  are  Grovers,  '/Then  it  was  printed 
in  book  form,  after  a  run  in  St.  Nicholas,  I  sent  him  a  copy  and  among 
ngr  autographs  somewhere  is  his  letter  of  acknowledgement,  for  he  actually 
read  that  boybook  from  end  to  end. 

I  wish  to  go  back,  for  a  moment,  to  Ford's  theatre  and  the  President. 
I  had  expected  that  he  would  be  intensely  amused  by  the  conduct  and  con- 
versation of  the  redoubtable  Sir  John  and  that  I  should  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  laugh,  a  feat  which  we,  his  officeboys,  wished  much 
that  he  v^ould  perform  more  frequently.  I  was  curiously  disappointed.  I 
watched  his  gloomy  face  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  a  smile  although  he 
paid  the  most  ceaseless  attention  to  every  word  and  movement  of  Hackett, 
that  is,  of  Falstaff.  At  last  the  truth  slowly  dawned  upon  me  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  amused.  He  had  not  come 
to  laugh  and  therefore  did  not  do  so.  His  intention  was  rather  a  deep 
study  of  human  nature  as  rendered  by  the  great  poet  and  his  capable  in- 
terpreter behind  the  footlights  yonder.  He  was  reading  a  man  and  men  as 
was  his  lifelong  custom,  or  habit.  Looking  back  through  my   long  portrait 
gallery  of  the  leaders  of  men,  I  cannot  find  one  other  who  viras,  in  my 
opinion,  so  keenly  capable  of  meeting  another  human  being  as  a  book  to 
be  opened  and  read  on  the  spot,-  nearly  through. 
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There  were  many  interesting  occasions  and  occurrences  that  seemed  to 
tread  upon  each  others  heels  and  that  do  so  now  as  I  look  back  upon  them, 
but  the  next  important  arrival  from  among  them  rises  in  my  memory  as  a 
terrible,  great,  black  cloud.  It  came  rolling  across  the  Potomac  and 
into  the  White  House  from  the  lost  battlefield  of  Chancellorsville.  John 
Hay  brought  it  into  my  room  to  say  to  me: 

"Stanton  says  this  is  the  darkest  day  of  the  war.  It  seems  as  if  the 
bottom  had  dropped  out." 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  its  weary  history  on  the  Peninsula, 
had  been  reinforced  and  put  under  the  command  of  Fighting  Joe  Hooker,  a 
general  with  whom  I  afteirwards  had  a  pleasant  personal  acquaintance.  It 
is  of  no  use  here  to  put  in  any  mention  of  the  difficulties  and  jealoxis- 
ies,  or  even  of  the  military,  asserted,  errors,  which  were  at  the  time  said 
to  have  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  that  magnificent  army.   It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  fought  the  battle  splendidly,  heroically,  and  that 
it  was  defeated,  as  many  a  gallant  army  has  been.  The  losses  on  either 
side  were  severe.  I  recall  those  of  the  Confederates  at  about  twelve 
thousand,  "killed  and  woxinded,"  and  those  of  our  army  at  about  seventeen 
thousand,  "killed,  wounded  and  prisoners."  The  figures  were  appalling  and 
not  every  man  who  read  them  paused  to  consider  that  our  opponents  had 
lost  far  more  than  we  had,  proportionately  to  the  number  of  men  that  ei- 
ther side  was  able  to  spare  without  ruin.  In  one  view,  that  desperate 
fight  was  a  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
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they  ever  recovered  from  that  and  from  their  previous  victory,  a  costly 
one,  at  Fredericksburg.  Later  on,  their  southern  army  was  all  but  shatter- 
ed by  its  sad  success  at  Chickamauga.  It  vms  never  again  the  same  force. 
But  that  was  an  awful  day  in  Washington.   It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Vftiite 
House  itself  had  been  transferred  to  the  battlefield.  We  could  not  hear 
the  died  away  thunders  of  the  artillery  nor  the  rattle  of  the  musketry, 
but  instead  of  these  were  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  the 
sound  of  the  picks  and  spades  of  the  burying  parties.  Added  to  these,  in 
the  minds  of  all,  were  the  wails  and  the  mourning  which  vrould  quickly 
come  down  from  the  North  and,  mingled  with  these,  would  be  the  sounds  of 
despair  and  the  unsuppressed  curses  of  the  unreasoning  people  who  would 
surely  hold  Ivlr,  Lincoln  and  his  administration  responsible  for  this 
one  more  lost  battle  and  for  its  dead,  I  remember  that  upon  my  table, 
that  very  day,  lay  a  perfect  mass  of  letters,  from  friends  and  foes, 
telling  the  discontent,  the  anger,  the  despondency,  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  had  not  dared  to  tell  the  President  one  word  of  their  con- 
tents. The  whole  city  was  kind  of  dead,  that  day.  Lien  and  women  vrent 
hither  and  thither  as  u§ual,  if  they  were  compelled  to,  but  there  were 
no  crowds  lingering  around  the  telegraph  bulletins.  Men  came  and  looked 
at  them  and  shook  their  heads  and  walked  away.  At  the  T'/hite  House  it 
was  as  still  as  the  grave  or  as  if  there  were  a  coffin  in  the  house.  I 
believe  that  some  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  come  in  did  so  on  tiptoe 
as  if  walking  too  heavily  might  aivaken  the  dead  in  the  coffin.  Not  many 
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were  allowed  to  come  in,  or  had  a  mind  to  come.  Cabinet  officers,  lead- 
ing statesmen,  army  officers  on  duty,  despatch  bearers,  but  all  others 
were  stopped  at  the  door,  if  they  reached  it.  Perhaps  it  was  because  my 
heart  was  so  full  of  the  letters  which  would  surely  come  to  me  in  due 
season,  after  Chancellorsville,  that  I  cried  like  a  child  over  some  that 
I  read  that  day,  from  mothers  who  had  lost  sons ,  for  instance.  My  mail 
was  a  large  one.   I  had  been  hindered  greatly  by  other  duties  and  it  had 
accumulated,  not  but  what  it  often  compelled  me  to  toil  on  into  late  hoiirs. 

I  had  been  out  to  my  dinner,  long  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  had  become 
of  Nicolay  and  Hay,  %  door  was  open,  however,  and  at  last  I  sav>r  men 
come  out  of  Lincoln's  office  and  imlk  slov;-ly  away.  I  can  recall  Seivard, 
Halleok,  Stanton,  but  after  they  had  departed  I  believed  myself  to  be 
alone  on  that  floor  of  the  Executive  Mansion  except  for  the  President 
in  his  room,  over  yonder  across  the  hall.  It  was  then  about  nine  o'clock 
for  I  looked  at  my  Avatch.   It  vms  so  silent  that  I  could  hear  it  tick. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  rooms  and  hall  were  full  of  shadows,  some  of  which 
came  in  and  sat  down  by  me  to  ask  me  what  I  thought  would  become  of  the 
Union  cause  and  the  country.  Not  long  aftervmrds,  a  dull,  heavy,  regu- 
larly repeated  sound  came  out  of  Lincoln's  room  through  its  half  open 
door  and  found  its  way  into  mine.   I  listened,  listened,  and  became 
aware  that  this  was  the  measured  tread  of  the  President's  feet,  as  he 
walked  steadily  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  on  the  further  side,  beyond 
the  Cabinet  table,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  thought  about  Chancellorsville, 
its  wovmded  and  its  dead,  and  about  the  nation  and  its  thousands  of 
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broken  hearts  and  about  the  days  and  the  battles  which  were  yet  to  come. 
He  must  have  been  listening  to  a  great  many  wierd  utterances,  as  he  walk- 
ed and  as  he  turned  at  the  wall  at  either  end  of  his  ceaseless  promenade. 
Ten  o'clock  came  and  I  was  still  at  my  papers  but  whenever  I  paused  to 
endorse  one  of  them  or  to  consider  its  destiny,  I  could  hear  the  tread 
of  the  feet  in  that  other  room.  Eleven  o'clock  came,  and  it  had  not  re- 
ally ceased  for  a  breathing  space.  It  had  become  such  a  half  heard  mono- 
tony that  T/dien,  just  at  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  it  suddenly  ceased,  it 
was  the  silence  itself  that  startled  me  into  listening  more  intently.  I 
did  not  dare  to  go  and  look  in  upon  him,  but  Ol  what  a  silence  that  was. 
It  may  have  continued  during  many  minutes.  Lincoln  may  have  been  at  his 
table,  writing,  but  there  was  a  strong,  strange  impression  upon  my  mind, 
I  know  not  why,  that  if  I  had  then  looked  in  I  would  have  seen  a  strong 
man  kneeling  down  by  one  of  those  chairs.  God  was  with  him,  anyhow,  for 
He  was  then  and  there  dealing  with  that  man,  helping,  caring  for  him  and 
for  the  nation.  - — Then  the  silence  was  broken  and  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  feet  began  again.  One  o'clock  came  and  I  still  had  much  work  before 
me  and  Lincoln  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  even  pausing  at  the  walls.  At 
times  his  pace  quickened  as  if  under  the  spur  of  some  burst  of  feeling 
or  impulse  of  angry  energy.  Two  o'clock  came,  for  I  again  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  Lincoln  was  walking  still.  It  was  a  vigil  with  God  and  with 
the  future  and  a  long  wrestle  with  disaster  and  it  may  be  with  himself, - 
for  he  also  was  weary  of  delays  and  sore  with  defeats.  It  was  almost 
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exactly  at  three  o'clock  that  my  own  long  task  was  done  and  I  arose  to 
go  but  I  did  not  so  much  as  peer  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  Pres- 
ident's doorway.  It  would  have  been  a  kind  of  profanity.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairway,  however,  I  paused  and  listened  before  going  down  and  the  last 
sound  that  I  heard  and  that  seemed  to  go  out  of  the  house  with  me  was  the 
sentry-like  tread  with  which  the  President  was  marching  on  into  the  com- 
ing day.  I  went  home  weary  enough  but  did  not  go  to  bed.  I  remember  tak- 
ing a  bath  and  then  a  breakfast  at  Gautier's  restaurant,  on  the  avenue. 
My   table  was  still  heavily  loaded  and  I  knew  fresh  duties  were  at  hand. 
It  v;^as  therefore  not  yet  eight  o'clock  when  I  was  once  more  at  the  I'/hite 
House,  letting  myself  in  by  my  latchkey,  which  I  wish  one  of  my  children 
to  keep  very  carefully.   It  was  to  have  been  Mabel's  keepsake  but  Yfilliam 
can  take  it,-  for  her  and  me.   It  was  a  bright,  sunlit  morning,  without 
a  cloud  in  the  sky.  On  reaching  the  second  floor  I  saw  the  President's 
door  wide  open  and  looked  in.  There  he  sat,  near  the  end  of  the  Cabinet 
table,  with  a  breakfast  before  him.  Just  beyond  the  cup  of  coffee  at  his 
right  lay  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  covered  with  fresh  writing,  in  his 
own  hand.  I  do  not  now  recall  how,  before  I  came  out,  I  received  so 
strong  an  impression,  amounting  to  knov.'ledge,  that  upon  this  paper  he 
had  vrritten  his  instructions  to  General  Hooker  to  rally  the  army,  to  take 
fresh  courage  and  to  fight  again  at  the  earliest  opportxinity.  They  were 
really  the  orders  under  which  General  Meade  shortly  took  Hooker's  place 
and  marched  on  to  Gettysburg.  That  long  night  vigil  and  combat  and  vie- 
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tory  ought  to  be  recorded  forever  in  the  most  sacred  annals  of  his  coiin- 
try.   I  knew  it  had  been  a  victory,  for  he  turned  to  me  with  a  bright  and 
smiling  face  and  talked  with  me  as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had  not  been  up 
all  night  in  that  room,  face  to  face  with — Chancellorsville. 

It  ivas  now  beginning  to  be  plain  to  the  minds  of  many  men  that  the 
Civil  war  was  approaching  a  kind  of  climax.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
undergoing  a  process  of  reorganization  and  the  country  had  responded  nobly 
to  the  President's  call  for  "Three  Hundred  Thousand  More."  You  may  have 
heard  or  read  the  song  of  that  title  that  was  so  thrilling: 

"You  may  look  along  our  valleys. 
Inhere  the  golden  harvest  shine 

And  you'll  see  the  hardy  farmer  boys 
Fast  forming  into  line 

Y/hile  a  little  group  stands  weeping  at  every  cottage  door- 

We  are  coming  I  Father  Abraham  I  Three  hundred  thousand  more." 

One  day  the  author,  a  middleaged,  farmer  looking  man,  came  to  the 
Ifi/hite  House  and  was  taken  in  to  be  introduced  to  the  President.  I  went 
in  with  him,  as  did  the  other  secretaries  and  half  a  crowd  of  statesmen 
and  militaries,  and  we  heard  him  sing  his  song  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  did  it 
very  well,  too,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  country. 

I  do  not  now  remember  the  exact  date  at  which  the  Draft  Act  went  into 
effect,  to  aid  the  popular  tide  of  patriotism,  but  when  the  District 
of  Colvanbia  lists  vtere  made  out,  I  found  myself  listed  with  the  rest,  for 
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there  was  really  no  favoritism.  So  was  Karry,  but  we  were  neither  of 
us  drawn  lA^en  the  fearful  lottery  wheel  was  turned. 

The  air  was  getting  hotter,  thicker,  and  the  clouds  overhead  were 
dense  with  the  smoke  of  burning  pov/der.  The  amiies  of  the  V/est  and  South- 
west were  everywhere  busy,  for  Grant  had  been  rushing  along  and  -vms  now 
tightening  his  terrible  bulldog  grip  upon  Vioksburg,  Then  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Rebel  iVar  Department  had  determined  upon  the  capture 
of  Washington.   It  was  to  be  done,  it  was  said,  from  two  directions,  one 
by  way  of  upper  Marji-land  and  one  across  the  Potomac,  lower  down,  so  that 
our  forces  would  be  divided  and  so  more  easily  beaten.  The  President  cal- 
led upon  the  North  for  its  uniformed  militia  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  call  was  ansv/ered  in  a  manner  which  stripped  a  city  like 
New  York  of  all  its  fighters  except  its  policemen.  Then  came  the  facts. 

"The  hills  of  Maryland  echoed  back 
The  invader's  ceaseless  drum. 

For  Lee  was  over  the  border 

And  the  day  of  wrath  had  come." 

Such  a  state  of  miiid  as  the  capital  was  in  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described  and  all  the  Secessionists  in  it  were  beginning  to  raise 
their  heads  and  hopes  and  smile  visibly  at  their  Abolitionist  tyrants  as 
they  passed  them  on  the  streets  or  met  them  in  social  gatherings.  Now  I  it 
had  always  been  the  custom  in  Washington,  as  in  some  other  American  pla- 
ces, to  make  a  great  fuss  over  the  Fourth  of  July, 
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As  the  national  anniversary  drew  nearer,  the  excitement  concerning 
the  aspect  of  military  affairs  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  latest  nev/s  from 
Grant  ivas  badly  mixed  in  the  minds  of  panicky  men  and  all  the  old  women 
of  Washington  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates,  whether  or  not  those  av^rful  men  would  sack  it  and  mur- 
der its  helpless  inhabitants.  It  was  said  that  more  of  them  than  usual 
decided  suddealy  that  they  needed  visits  to  northern  water ingplaces.  So 
high  ran  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances,  that  a  great  and  crowded  public  meeting 
was  held  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  matter.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  timid,  the  tone  of  that 
meeting  was  in  favor  of  celebrating,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous,  dolorous, 
declamatory  opposition.  The  meeting  having  decided  to  celebrate,  the  next 
question  v;^as  as  to  the  proper  committee  of  arrangements  and  here  there 
was  a  break,  for  the  Mayor  was  a  Secessionist  and  the  customary  masters 
of  civic  ceremonials  were  largely  syn^athisers  with  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his 
invading  army.  Name  after  name  was  called  and  begged  to  be  excused.  I 
was  not  there  and  had  not  given  the  matter  a  thought,  but  many  fellows 
who  knew  me  were  there  and  among  them  was  a  chap  from  Illinois  with  a 
peculiarly  stentorian  voice  and  he  arose  to  his  two,  or  six,  feet  to  shout 
my  name  in  full  as  his  nomination  for  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Another 
man  got  up  to  ask  him  for  any  reason  why  such  a  man,  not  a  known  citi- 
zen of  ?/ashington,  should  be  selected  for  that  undertaking. 
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'*Why?"  came  back  the  basso  profundo  response.   "V/hy?  Because,  sir,  if 
he  is  made  chairman,  by—  I   He  will  put  the  thing  right  through  I" 

The  nomination  was  promptly  made,  on  that  endorsement,  backed  as  it 
was  by  a  storm  of  cheers  from  all  the  Department  clerks,  soldiers  and 
other  old  citizens  who  were  in  the  hall.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  the 
next  morning  and  as  soon  as  I  read  the  names  of  my  associates  also  duly 
elected  I  knew  that  I  was  expected  to  be  the  Committee,  with  autocratic 
povTer  to  do  all  the  work  and  pay  all  the  bills.  That  promised  to  be  an 
affair  of  some  importance  and  I  became  financial.  Then,  too,  I  was  again 
surprised  to  find  how  readily  the  bankers  and  other  business  men,  of 
several  kinds,  became  patriotic  when  the  President's  secretary  called 
upon  them  for  a  little  love  of  country.  They  came  down  and  were  not  at 
all  afraid  of  Lee.   It  was  on  my  mind  to  think  whether  or  not  the  Illinois 
roarer  had  this  in  view  when  he  set  me  up.  My   next  trip  was  to  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  an  appearance  on  such 
occasions  and  they  were  all  ready  to  put  on  their  aprons  and  cocked  hats. 
Then  came  the  twelve  Councils  of  the  Union  League,  and  I  was  sure  of  the 
last  man  of  them.  It  happened  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  District 
was  my  old  Rochester  friend.  General  Martindale,  and  he  shouted  at  me: 

"My  boy  I  Yes.  I'm  going  to  move  a  vrtiole  division  and  some  cavalry 
and  artillery  up  the  river  and  I'll  tack  them  all  on  to  your  Procession. 
Give  you  a  band  of  music,  too.  Flags i  Hurrah  I  Pitch  in  J" 

I  then  went  to  a  well  known  western  statesman  and  asked  him  to  be  the 
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orator  of  the  day.  To  my  astonishment,  he  drew  himself  up,  dignifiedly: 

"No,  young  man  J"  he  solemnly  responded.  "This  is  no  time  for  Empty 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  The  country  is  in  too  much  danger  and  our 
people  are  too  nearly  brokenhearted—"  more  trash  than  that  was  sent  at 
me  and  my  blood  was  up. 

"Mr. .'"  I  roared  back.  "You 're wrong!  Yle  will  not  give  it  up.  I 

will  tell  you,  sir  J  There  will  be  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  7!ash- 
ington,  this  time,  if  we  can  hear  Lee's  cannon  all  the  while  and  if  we 
adjourn  from  the  speaker's  stand  to  the  trenches,  to  defend  the  city!" 

I  strode  away,  indignantly  but  lArtiat  I  had  said  to  him  pleased  me  so 
much  that  I  repeated  it  upon  the  first  opportiinity.  That  came  right  away 
for  another  great  public  meeting  was  held  and  a  heavy  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Mr,   Stoddard  and  represent  to  him  the  state  of  pop- 
ular feeling  and  request  that  he  at  once  abandon  the  untimely  attempt  at 
disturbing  in  this  way  the  troubled  souls  of  Washington.  I  gave  them  the 
answer,  eloquently,  again  liking  the  sound  of  it,  and  went  ahead.  It  v/as 
easy  to  find  a  plucky  orator  of  the  day.  As  to  the  place,  the  broad  Mall 
below  the  White  House,  toward  the  Potomac,  was  practically  under  my  or- 
ders and  there  the  grand  stand  was  erected.  I  also  had  the  Marine  band. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  backing  me  in  all  such  matters.  I  did  not  speak  to  the 
President  about  it  but  did  not  dream  of  doubting  his  approval. 

Weill  The  day  came  and  before  it  I  went  wildly  short  of  gold  in  New 
York,  so  sure  did  I  feel  of  a  good  result  all  around.  The  procession  was 
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formed  under  good,  military  direction.  Its  tails  were  away  at  the  City 
Hall  and  the  Capitol  when  its  head,  and  I,  were  at  14th.  street.  All  along 
the  line,  the  division  of  infantry  stood  at  parade  rest.  The  cavalry  led 
the  van.  The  batteries  of  field  artillery  brought  up  the  rear.   It  was 
universally  declared  to  be  the  grandest  Fourth  o'  July  procession  that 
had  been  seen  in  Washington  since  the  city  was  founded.  The  crowd  on  the 
Mall  was  tremendotis.  The  music  was  good.  So  were  the  speeches.  So  had  been 
the  subscriptions  to  such  an  extent  that  all  I  had  to  pay  out  of  my  own 
pocket  was  the  really  tremendous  bill  charged  by  Gautier  for  the  fine 
dinner  I  gave  to  the  Committee,  the  orators,  the  city  officials  and  the 
distinguished  guests,  after  the  doings  wound  up.  The  best  of  it  all  was 
that  good  news  from  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  came  tumbling  in  upon  that 
celebration,  to  make  it  cheerful,  and  that  the  price  of  gold  was  tumbling 
at  a  rate  that  made  my  dinner  bill  of  small  account.  I  noticed,  however, 
that  all  bills  for  carriages  and  the  like,  big  ones  too,  came  in  before 
dark  and  it  was  explained  to  me  that  never  before  had  such  things  been 
actually  footed  on  the  spot  by  any  committee,  therule  being  that  the 
billholders  had  to  hold  them  until  a  fresh  appropriation  could  be  smug- 
gled through  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  that  was  sometimes  dilatory. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  proud  of  my   feat  and  had  no  idea  that  it  actually 
made  enemies  for  me.  It  was  rough  on  the  city,  you  know,  and  on  all  its 
great  men,  to  have  so  grand  an  affair  gobbled  by  a  mere  boy  from  Illinois, 
one  of  Lincoln's  hirelings  and  not  a  Southern  man  at  all. 
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I  do  not  now  recall  anything  of  especial  personal  interest  which 
followed  quickly  upon  the  heels  of  the  great  Union  victories,  east  and 
west.   I  only  know  that  what  with  excitement  and  overwork  and  Potomac  river 
malaria,  I  found  myself  out  of  order.  I  went,  therefore,  to  my  good  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Lieberman,  who  had  but  one  druggist  in  "Washington  that  could 
read  his  Russo-Germanesque  prescriptions,  and  stated  my  case, 

"Oi"  he  replied,  "Ees  dat  all?  Den  I  tell  you.-  You  no  wand  Pheesic, 
pheesic,  pheesic.  All  you  net  ess  to  get  avay  up  Nort  unt  go  to  de  sea- 
shore unt  lie  on  der  sant  unt  keeck  oop  your  heels  unt  do  notinks.  Den 
you  comes  back  anoder  man.  I  geef  you  a  donic.  Dot's  all." 

So,  armed  with  his  advice  and  the  tonic,  I  applied  for  a  furlough  and 
obtained  it.  My  brother  Henry  did  the  same,  but  he  was  bound  for  Syra- 
cuse and  I  for  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  blue  sea. 

So  far,  all  was  well,  but  we  timed  our  departure  from  'Washington 
without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  things  which  were  about  to  occur. 
So  sadly  do  intelligent  men  sometimes  neglect  the  future.  There  had  been 
dark  rumors  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  in  New  York  City  with  ref- 
erence to  the  enforcement  of  the  coming  Draft  for  men,  but  no  great  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  matter  in  government  circles,  owing  to  the 
confident  assurances  of  peace  given  by  men  in  office  and  by  such  appar- 
ently good  authority  as  the  Tribune,-  Mr.  Greely,  Henry  and  I  went  on  in 
the  night,  for  coolness  and  to  save  a  day,  so  that  we  reached  the  Astor 
House  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  very  day  vriien  the  outbreak  began 
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which  is  known  as  "The  Draft  Riot  of  1863,"  but  which  was  really  something 
very  different,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  my  printed  record  of  it.  How- 
ever it  began,  it  shortly  was  nothing  but  a  bursting  up  of  the  criminal 
classes  of  the  great  city,  for  the  workingmen  of  New  York  are  neither 
thieves  nor  murderers.  Let  that  stand.  We  took  our  breakfasts  and  walked 
out  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Not  a  word  of  anjr  uprising  had  been  heard, 
even  then,  but  I  saw  a  cart  driven  rapidly  along  upon  which  lay  a  negro, 
vrfiile  a  small  mob  of  ruffians  appeared  to  be  trying  to  drag  him  off.  I  saw 
another  negro  chased  and  maltreated  in  another  direction  and  the  air  was 
fiill  of  direful  exclamations  and  prophecies.  At  first  I  did  not  understand 
the  matter  but  the  truth  dawned  upon  me  as  my  blood  rose  hotter  and  I 
went  back  to  my  room.  There  was  my  pistol  belt,  knife  and  all,  and  the 
weapon  was  of  heavy  calibre.  Henry  had  none,  so  I  gave  him  mine  and  we 
went  hastily  to  Maiden  Lane,  where  the  gunstores  were,  to  get  me  a  new 
outfit.   I  was  just  in  time,  for  hardly  had  I  buckled  on  my  longer  barrel- 
led, heavier  shooting  iron,  before  all  those  stores  were  closed  by  order 
or  the  police  and  by  the  fears  of  their  owners  that  they  vrould  soon  be 
looted  if  they  were  open.  We  had  plenty  of  ammunition  but  where  we  were 
likely  to  use  it  we  could  not  guess.  The  idea  was  in  my  mind  that  any 
mob  would  be  likely  to  plunder  the  money  men  and  so  I  led  the  way  toward 
Vifall  street.  Y!hen  we  reached  the  corner  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  there  upon 
the  steps  was  General  Ward  B.  Burnett,  organizing  a  company  of  volun- 
teers that  appeared  to  promise  to  be  a  good  one.  I  knew  of  him  that  he 
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had  commanded  the  First  New  York  volimteers  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was 
accounted  a  brave,  capable  officer.  That  was  the  man  to  serve  under  and 
we  at  once  fell  into  line,  recalling  our  soldier  experience  in  the  Rifles. 
To  my  astonishment,  at  ray  right  was  an  old  (Jeneva  College  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
acquaintance  from  Buffalo,  named  Lee,  a  very  handsome  fellow,  and  who 
should  stand  at  our  left  but  Hop  Strong,  ready  for  a  fight.  The  General 
swore  us  in,  gave  us  instructions,  looked  very  cool  and  determined  but  a 
little  bloodthirsty,  and  we  were  posted.  That  is,  we  were  put  temporarily 
in  charge  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  to  be  an 
immediate  attack  upon  it.   I  will  not  need  to  explain  here  how  completely 
the  city  was  stripped  of  its  uniformed  militia  by  the  call  to  Gettysburg 
nor  how  numerically  inadequate  were  the  brave  and  efficient  police  to 
operate  over  so  wide   an  area  as  that  mob  soon  provided  for  them.   Neither 
can  I  go  into  any  detailed  account  of  my  own  personal  experiences.  The 
air  was  hot,  sultry,  full  of  smoke  from  many  fires.  The  crowds  of  rushing 
men.  The  frantic  women.  The  contradictory  riamors.  The  swift  marchings 
here  and  there.  The  smoky  glimpses  of  the  horrible  mob.  The  weariness. 
All  is  now  to  me  as  the  dim  figures  of  a  disordered,  nightmare  kind  of 
dream  which  never  had  anything  to  do  with  real  life.  I  will  only  say  that 
later  in  the  day  we   were  transferred  to  the  portico  of  the  Customhouse, 
to  keep  company  with  a  widemouthed  mountain  howitzer,  filled  to  the  lips 
with  grapeshot,  that  stood  looking  angrily  down  in  the  middle  and  seemed 
to  be  begging  for  a  mob  to  come  so  that  he  might  be  reasonably  touched 
off.  He  would  have  swept  those  steps  badly  if  he  had  been  fired. 
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I  think  it  was  that  first  night  that  I  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  hall 
in  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  on  Broadway,  for  a  few  hours,  after  much 
tramping  around,  I  can't  say  just  where  and  don't  care.  Before  the  end  of 
that  hot  day,  stronger  men  than  I,  seasoned  policemen,  vrere  utterly  pros- 
trated iTith  the  heat.  Harry  had  long  since  given  in  and  set  out  for  Syr- 
acuse. Hop  had  disappeared.  Somewhere  in  the  hours  of  that  next  night, 
I  believe  it  was,  I  found  I  could  do  no  more,  and  was  "invalided"  by  the 
General,  I  had  really  done  my  duty  and  afterwards  a  great  many  others 
did  the  same  and  the  mob  v/as  put  down.  I  do  not  remember  just  how  long  I 
watched  the  subsequent  proceedings,  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  all  that,  but 
I  saw  enough,  cloudily,  to  never  forget  what  a  robber's  mob  might  be  and 
the  interest  stuck  to  me  until  years  later,  I  set  myself  at  work  and  wrote 
and  printed  The  Volcano  Under  the  City.  Just  such  a  volcano  is  there  to 
day,  not  political  but  hellish,  and  if  it  should  burst  up  it  should  be 
treated  simply  as  of  hell  and  nothing  else. — Before  I  pass  from  the  sub- 
ject of  that  riot,  I  wish  to  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  in  my  belief 
and  observation  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  its  truly  feroci- 
ous, inhuman  atrocities,  had  for  their  inspiration  almost  unlimited  rum. 
The  countless  gin  mills  of  every  grade  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  half  crazy 
devils  who  drank  their  fill  and  went  out  to  destroy.   It  may  have  been  of 
some  importance  that  large  numbers  of  them  fell  before  this  enemy  and  did 
no  more  harm  after  they  were  dead — drunk.  Something  similar  has  recently 
been  noted  among  the  vodka  maddened  Jew  killers  in  crazy  Russia.  The  worst 
mob-leader  there  was  De  Vodka  or  Von  Y/hiskysky. 
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As  soon  as  I  could  get  away  from  the  prostration  of  the  Riot  dajrs,  I 
too  was  on  my  way  to  Syracuse,  but  I  did  not  remain  there  long.  In  fact, 
I  went  there  by  way  of  Homer  and  spent  days  in  looking  around  upon  the 
old,  familiar  places.  I  saw  some  of  my  boyhood's  friends  but  not  many  of 
them  were  to  be  found,  somehow.  I  went  up  into  Shearer's  woods,  where  I 
used  to  hunt  squirrels  and  tap  the  maple  trees  for  sugar  sap.  I  went  all 
over  the  old  pasture  lots  and  the  orchards.  I  visited  the  Osborn  home- 
stead and  looked  in  upon  the  room  where  I  was  born.  Then  I  prowled  around 
the  village  and  over  the  new  cemetery  to  which  the  remains  from  the  old 
graveyard  had  been  removed.   I  sav/  the  millponds  where  I  had  done  my  first 
fishing  and  swimming.  Then  I  took  the  Syracuse  train  with  a  full  heart. 
All  the  Syracuse  people  were  good  to  me  and  I  had  an  opportunity  for 
using  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  helping  my  father  out  of  one  of 
his  customary  "endorsement"  difficulties.  I  never  saw  that  money  again  and 
do  not  care  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  I  would  have  gone  to  Rochester 
but  more  than  one  of  the  persons  I  would  have  most  earnestly  wished  to 
see  had  gone  on  into  the  other  country. 

My  next  destination  was  New  London,  Conn,  and  here  I  had  really  a  res- 
toration time.   I  saw  many  relatives,  but  particularly  my  Stoddard  grandfat- 
her and  grandmother.  The  old  gentleman  was  failing  fast,  with  old  age, 
but  his  wife  v/as  as  bright  as  ever.  They  were  in  the  farmhouse  at  Noank 
and  I  once  more  caught  fish  in  that  cove.  She  took  me  right  into  her 
heart  and  told  me  stories  of  the  old  times,  even  before  the  Revolution. 
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For  instance,  she  told  how  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  war,  every 
male  of  our  family  and  kindred  able  to  carry  arms  was  "out,"  in  one  place 
or  another,  for  the  clan  had  been  fighting  people  before  they  left  Eng- 
land behind  them.  Then  came  the  War  for  Independence  and  when  Putnam 
called  for  his  men,  not  one  of  ours  failed  to  respond.  At  one  time  the 
very  last  man  of  them  was  "out,"  and  four  lay  buried  imder  the  old  fort 
that  fell  in  the  Griswold  massacre  and  their  names  are  on  the  monument. 
She  told  me  how,  when  Arnold's  pirates  were  landing,  the  people  of  New 
London  fled  from  the  doomed  town,  and  hovir  she,  a  well  grown  little  girl, 
stood  on  the  hillside  with  the  rest  of  her  family  and  saw  her  home  burn 
while  the  British  were  storming  the  fort  and  murdering  her  kindred.  The 
old  gentleman  had  his  stories  to  tell,  including  one  of  an  intei'view 
with  Andrew  Jackson.  One  day  I  went  over  and  visited  old  uncle  Guy,  at 
the  ancient  seat,  and  saw  the  loghouse  that  was  built  in  to  the  kitchen. 
It  was  one  fine  day,  after  that,  that  I  took  a  sailboat  and  sailed  out 
into  the  Sound  and  hither  and  thither,  gazing  lazily  at  all  sorts  of 
things.  Evening  vras  drawing  on  when  I  turned  the  prow  of  my  boat  again 
into  the  Thames  mouth  harbor  and  the  wind  vms  dead  behind  me,  soft,  too, 
and  it  wafted  me  slowly  along  over  a  hardly  rippled  sea.  I  lay  in  the 
sternsheets  and  thought  and  thought  and  remembered  and  remembered,  and 
the  boat  went  on  until  its  nose  ran  against  its  proper  pier  and  I  awoke 
from  my  beautiful  dream  to  recall  the  fact  that  I  must  take  the  morning 
train  for  V/ashington  and  once  more  plunge  into  my  duties  and  into  the 
fierce,  hot  weather  excitements  of  the  war. 
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No  changes  awaited  me  on  my  arrival  at  the  capital,  unless  it  vi&s   in 
the  fact  that  both  Nicolay  and  Hay  were  entitled  to  some  sort  of  vacations 
and  that  I  was  more  frequently  called  upon  to  take  Nicolay' s  desk  and 
act  as  big  Private  Secretary.  On  the  whole,  I  think  he  vms  much  better 
qualified  for  it  than  I  was.  He  v/as  older,  more  experienced,  harder,  had 
a  worse  temper,  and  was  decidedly  German  in  his  manner  of  telling  men 
what  he  thought  of  them.  I  was  more  reticent  and  Hay  was  more  diplomatic 
but  now  and  then  Hay  could  express  his  inner  opinions  very  well.  He  did 
so,  sometimes  when  I  read  to  him  sundry  poems,  in  return  for  a  number  of 
pretty  good  ones  of  his  own  that  he  came  and  read  to  me.   It  is  on  my  mind 
that  I  admired  his  productions  a  number  of  sizes  more  than  he  did  mine. 
'tVe  were  the  best  of  friends,  nevertheless,  and  I  recall  his  daily  asso- 
ciation with  great  pleasure. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  drifted  away  and  the  '.Yinter  came  and  all  things 
went  along  in  the  usual  way.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  little  v/orth  record- 
ing as  exceptional  in  its  character.  Receptions,  parties,  debates  in 
House  or  Senate,  dinners,  speculations,  patents,  arn^  news,  daily  meet- 
ings with  remarkable  persons  in  my  northeast  room  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
all  a  sort  of  wonderful  phantasmagoria  routine,  a  kaleidoscope  full  of 
statesmen,  generals,  rascals,  battles,  dissipations,  hard  works,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  I  was  down  v/ith  the  typhoid  fever.  It  was  a  pull  of  weeks 
and  I  got  up  too  soon,  only  to  go  down  again.  We  had  given  up  our  brown 
stone  front  on  Louisiana  Avenue  the  previous  Spring  and  now  Kate  went 
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north  and  I  got  vrell  alone.  Henry  had  been  promoted,  from  time  to  time, 
until  he  was  now  in  the  highest  grade  of  Treasury  clerks. 

It  was  a  bright  Spring  morning  when  I  at  last  mustered  strength  to 
walk  to  the  VJhite  House  and  take  a  look  at  my  long  neglected  table.  Hay 
had  done  much  for  it  but  it  was  just  then  a  hay-mow  of  unopened  corres- 
pondence, waiting  for  ngr  hand  and  paper-cutter.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning 
and  both  of  the  boys  were  absent,  so  I  wearily  strolled  across  the  hall 
into  Lincoln's  room.  For  a  wonder,  he  was  actually  lying  down  upon  the 
sofa  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  room,  with  his  hands  folded  over  his 
head  and  looking  as  if  he  did  not  care  two  cents  for, the  past,  present 
or  future.  He  half  arose  as  I  came  in  and  told  me  to  bring  a  chair.   I 
did  so  and  received  a  warm  handshake  and  kindly  inquiries  after  m.y  bod- 
ily condition.  He  was  all  geniality  and  I  had  an  inquirjr  on  my  mind. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  sort  of  man  is  Grant?  I've  never  even  seen 
him.  He  has  taken  hold  here  while  I  have  been  laid  up.  "Jhat  do  you  think 
of  him?" 

Lincoln  had  once  more  stretched  himself  out  on  the  sofa  but  now  he 
half  rose  on  one  elbow,  laughing  in  his  silent,  peculiar  way. 

"Well,  Stoddard,"  he  said,  "I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  him,  alto- 
gether.  I  never  s&vi  him,  myself,  until  he  came  here  to  take  command. 
He's  the  quietest  little  fellow  you  ever  sav/. " 

"How  is  that,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  I  said.   "I  had  another  kind  of  idea  about 
him.  Quiet?" 
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"Why,"  slowly  responded  the  President,  "he  makes  the  least  fuss  of 
any  man  you  ever  knew.   I  believe,  two  or  three  times,  he  has  been  in  this 
room  a  minute  or  so,  before  I  knew  he  was  here.  It's  about  so,  all  around. 
The  only  evidence  you  have  that  he's  in  any  place  is  that  he  makes 
things  giti  V/herever  he  is,  things  move!" 

I  had  a  number  of  other  things  to  say  before  I  boldly  put  in: 

"But  how  about  Grant's  generalship,  Mr,   Lincoln?  Is  he  going  to  be  the 
man,  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac?" 

The  President  now  suddenly  arose  to  a  sitting  posture  and  his  long 
forefinger  was  aimed  right  at  me  as  he  responded: 

"Stoddard,  Grant  is  the  first  General  I've  had  I  He's  a  General!" 

I  did  not  quite  imderstand  him,  for  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  what 
had  been  his  estimates  of  others,-  McClellan,  Burns ide,  Meade,  Hooker  &c. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"Well!"  said  he.   "I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  You  know  how  it's  been  with 
all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  I  put  a  man  in  command  of  the  army,  he'd  come 
to  me  with  a  plan  of  campaign  and  about  as  much  as  say,  "Now,  I  don't 
believe  I  can  do  it,  but  if  you  say  so,  1*11  try  it  on."  -and  so  put 
the  responsibility  of  success  or  failure  upon  me.  They  all  wanted  me  to 
be  the  General,  Now,  it  isn't  so  with  Grant.  He  hasn't  told  me  v/hat  his 
plans  are.   I  don't  know  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  I'm  glad  to  find  a 
man  who  can  go  ahead  without  me." 

"He  took  his  own  gait  in  the  IVest,"  I  replied,  "ifr.  Lincoln,  and  he 
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came  out  pretty  well,  that's  a  factj  but  he  hasn't  proved,  yet,  that  he 
can  handle  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  beat  Lee  on  his  own  ground," 

The  President  was  sitting  up  straight  and  his  face  had  put  on  his  sto- 
ry telling  expression,  with  something  of  fun  in  it. 

"Stoddard,"  he  said  "you  see,  when  any  of  the  rest  set  out  on  a  cam- 
paign, they'd  look  over  matters  and  pick  out  some  one  thing  they  were 
short  of,  and  they  knew  I  couldn't  give  'em,  and  tell  me  they  couldn't 
hope  to  win  unless  they  had  it,  and  it  was  most  generally  cavalry-"  and 
at  this  point  he  again  held  in  for  another  long,  quiet  fit  of  laughter, 
through  which  it  vras  now  dawning  upon  me  that  his  lying  here  so  content- 
edly upon  the  sofa,  this  Sunday  afternoon,  was  all  along  of  the  vast  re- 
lief he  felt  at  having  the  Army  lifted  from  his  shoulders  by  some  one 
who  appeared  to  be  able  to  carry  it  while  he  lay  down  for  a  bit  of  rest. 
He  went  on:  "Now.'  '.Then  Grant  took  hold,  I  was  waiting  to  see  what  his  pet 
impossibility  would  be,  and  I  reckoned  it  would  be  cavalry,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  we  hadn't  horses  enough  to  mount  even  what  men  ive  had. 
There  were  15000  or  thereabouts,  up  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  no  horses  to 
put  them  on.  Yfell,  the  other  day,  just  as  I  expected.  Grant  sent  to  me 
about  those  very  men;  but  what  he  wanted  to  knovf  was  whether  he  should 
disband  'em  or  turn  'em  into  infantry.  He  doesn't  ask  me  to  do  impossi- 
bilities for  him  and  he's  the  first  general  I've  had  that  didn't." 

Long  years  afterwards  a  friend  of  Grant's  told  him  this  story  and  he 
quietly  remarked: 
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"Well,  it  gives  about  my  idea  of  the  truth  of  what  they  call  Lincoln's 
interference  with  military  plans.  He  never  interfered  with  me,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end," 

There  v/as  a  sad  sequel  to  that.  Other  things  were  also  told  him  and 
he  said  to  a  member  of  his  old  military  staff,  "I  must  have  Stoddard  up 
here  to  dinner.  I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him." 

So  it  would  have  been,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fulfilling  his  in- 
tentions, but  before  any  invitation  could  be  sent  the  banking  house  of 
Grant  and  - —  went  down  and  he  had  no  more  a  house  in  which  to  give  dinner 
parties.  Then  came  the  long  struggle,  the  heroic  death  grapple  with  his 
terrible  disease,  and  the  end.   I  always  appreciated  Grant,  but,  to  my 
mind,  his  greatest  service  to  his  country,  second  at  least  to  no  other, 
was  his  service  as  military  dictator,  or  rather  as  Tribune  of  the  People, 
in  the  dark,  stomy  confusion  of  Andrew  Johnson's  impeachment  dajrs, 
when  all  the  country  turned  to  the  strong,  stern  man  in  whom  it  had  put 
its  uttermost  confidence,  with  the  old  Roman  injiinction  repeated: 

"See  thou  to  it  that  the  Republic  suffers  no  harm  I" 

When  I  wrote  that  1863  wound  up  without  any  notable  incident,  I  must 

have  been  sleepy,  for  I  look  back  upon  the  Black  Thanksgiving  as  one  of 

the  most  interesting  things,  for  its  size,  that  I  ever  saw  or  did.  Even 

before  I  tell  that,  hov/ever,  I  am  reminded  of  the  after  noon  when  Mr. 

Lincoln  called  me  over  into  his  office  to  serve  him  for  the  people  of 

the  United  States  and  Europe  while  he  read  to  me  an  important  Ms-.  You 
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see,  it  was  a  new  one,  of  the  fit  of  which  he  was  not  quite  s\ire,  and  he 
wanted  to  try  it  on — me. 

"sit  down,  over  there,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a  chair  to 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Cabinet  table  and  placed  upon  that  several  sheets 
of  closely  vn-itten  foolscap  paper.   "I  can  always  tell  more  about  a  thing 
after  I've  heard  it  read  aloud,  and  know  how  it  sounds.  Just  the  reading 
of  it  to  myself  doesn't  answer  so  well,  either." 

So  doFwn  I  sat,  across  the  table  from  him,  and  kindly  offered: 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  read  it  to  you?" 

"No,  no,"  he  replied,  "I'll  read  it  myself.  ?ft.at  I  want  is  an  audience. 
Nothing  sounds  the  same  to  me,  when  there  isn't  anybody  to  hear  it  and 
find  fault  with  it," 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  President,"  I  said,  with  all  the  humility  he  knew 
I  hadn't  a  drop  of,  "that  I'd  care  to  criticize  anything  you'd  written." 

He  did  know  that  I  had  criticized  everything  I  got  hold  of  that  he  or 
anybody  else  had  ivritten,  but  all  he  said  was: 

"Yes,  you  will.  Everybody  else  will.   It's  just  what  I  want  you  to  do. 
Sit  still,  nowi  And  you'll  make  as  much  of  an  audience  as  I  care  for." 

That  was  complimentary  and  all  the  while  he  was  himself  making  criti- 
cisms on  his  own  vifork,-  with  a  pen  and  a  grin.  He  began  and  he  read  well, 
pausing,  now  and  then  to  think  and  to  look  across  the  table  and  see  how 
I  vms  being  affected.   I  concealed  my  thoughts  artistically  but  it  was  real- 
ly a  long  and  very  important  document.  It  was  a  letter,  since  famous,  to 
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all  mankind  by  way  of  certain  eminent  citizens  of  Illinois  who  had  been 
criticizing  liis  Negro  and  other  policy,  I  listened  for  all  the  world, 
therefore,  and  felt  largely  cosnopolitan  but  it  was  done  at  last. 

"Now I"  he  said,   "is  there  any  criticism  that  you  want  to  make?" 

"Welli"  I  said.  "I  was  thinking,  of  course,  it's  as  nearly  beyond 
criticism  as  it  well  could  be,  but  there's  one  place-" 

"irVhat's  that?"  he  said,   "Take  the  paper  and  show  it  to  me," 

I  did  so  and  ventured  to  find  my  faulty  spot, 

"l/Vhy,  hlr,   Lincoln,"  I  said,  "some  people  will  find  fault  with  this- 
•Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  v/eb-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  margins 
they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  the 
rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground 
was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks,'" 

Lincoln  was  laughing  silently  when  I  began  and  loudly  when  I  ended, 

"That's  it,  is  it?"  he  exclaimed.   "I  reckoned  it  would  be  some  such 
place  as  that,   I'll  leave  it  just  as  it  is.  I  reckon  the  people'll 
knov/  what  it  means." 

"That's  about  the  only  fault  I  find,"  I  said,  "but  I  never  saw  a 
web-footed  gunboat  in  my  life.  They're  a  queer  kind  of  duck." 

"Some  of  them  did  get  ashore,  though,"  he  said,  with  another  laugh, 
"I'll  leave  it  in,  now  I  knovir  how  it's  going  to  sound.  That'll  do.  I 
shan't  want  you  any  more,  this  time." 

\He   did  have  more  talk,  about  other  things,  but  when  that  letter  was 
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printed  there  were  stacks  of  literary  geniuses,  everywhere,  who  made  the 
saine  criticism  that  I  did,-  but  not  in  the  hearing  of  llhr.   Lincoln. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  Thanksgiving.  The  regular  proclamations  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  President  and  the  State  Governors  and  all  over  the  land 
the  usual  preparations  were  making.  Probably  the  South  was  doing  some- 
thing, but  there  was  one  lot  of  southern  people  for  whom  this  might  be  re- 
garded as  their  first  great  Thanksgiving  Day,  if  they  were  to  keep  it  as 
one.  Over  the  borders  and  through  the  army  lines,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
vrar,  there  had  been  a  steady  tide  of  colored  fugitives,  men,  women  and 
children.  To  these  in  many  places  were  to  be  added  those  who  had  been 
practically  freed  by  the  advance  of  our  army  lines,  without  any  foraial 
assertion  of  the  fact  prior  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Before  the 
war  there  had  been  a  large  colored  element  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
slave  and  free.  To  this  was  now  to  be  added  on  any  great  occasion,  all 
the  colored  folk  of  Maryland  within  reach.  More  than  either  of  these  in 
free  enthusiasm  if  not  in  numbers  were  the  Contrabands  who  had  flocked  in 
with  an  apparent  notion  that  they  vrere  safer  the  nearer  they  were  to  the 
Gub'munt  an'  Marssa  Lincum.  They  could  not  all  be  provided  at  once  with 
either  employment  or  palaces,  but  army  rations  could  be  assigned  them  and 
a  place  for  a  kind  of  corral  was  given  them.  It  was  wide,  large,  exten- 
sive and  it  was  only  a  mile  or  so  north  of  the  city  limits.  Around  it  had 
been  put  up  a  high  plank  fence  and  in  it  had  been  constructed  many  not 
uncomfortable  shelters.   Nobody  knew,  unless  he  was  a  quartermaster  count- 
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ing  rations,  just  how  many  were  the  regular  settlers  in  this  Africa,  but 
the  number  began  to  s^vell  as  soon  as  it  was  made  public  that  a  lot  of 
kindly  Abolitionists  were  intending  to  give  here  a  tremendous  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner.   I  had  heard  of  it,  of  course,  but  had  given  it  no  special 
attention,  although  I  sympathized  heartily  with  the  idea.  I  heard  more 
on  the  afternoon  before  the  Day,  when  into  my  office  marched  my  friend 
Senator  Pomeroy  of  Kansas  to  provide  me  with  details  and  say  that  I  had 
been  selected  to  deliver  the  address  of  the  occasion.  He  was  to  open  with 
a  few  remarks  and  then  I  would  have  full  swing.  I  was  taken  so  far  aback 
that  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  waited  till  next  morning,  in  order  that 
I  might  have  abundant  time  for  preparation.  He  would  not  take  "Mo"  for 
an  answer,  however,  and  I  returned  to  my  work.   I  did  not  have  a  moment 
to  give  to  my  proposed  speech  until  next  day,  as  I  walked,  all  alone, 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  Contraband  Camp,  with  a  curious  conviction 
that  I  had  a  peculiar  Job  before  me.  Some  help  came  when  I  recalled  the 
fact  that  every  member  of  my  audience  had  probably  attended  "camp  meet- 
ings" and  was  familiar  with  holler  it  loud  oratory,-  and  no  other  kind. 
iMien  I  reached  the  camp,  it  vms  a  sight  to  see.  All  along  the  sides 
were  the  barnlike  dininghalls  except  at  one  point  on  the  west  where  had 
been  built  a  large,  high  platform,  for  the  guests,  the  speakers  and  the 
ample  brass  music,  to  be  heard  by  all.  Upon  this  elevation  were  already 
gathered  Senator  Pomeroy,  other  Abolition  statesmen  who  were  not  to 
speak,  the  Colored  Methodist  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  a  number  of  Ab- 
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olition  women  of  great  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  intelligence.  Some  of  them 
were  very  good  looking  and  all  were  there  to  encourage  me.  I  had  trusted 
that  the  senator's  remarks  would  use  up  lots  of  time  but  they  did  not, 
for  he  had  no  pretention  to  oratorical  eminence  and  only  read  a  short 
sermon  from  Ms.  notes.  Then  the  band  worked  hard  for  several  minutes  and 
my  time  had  come.   I  stepped  fonvard  and  Ol  what  a  sight  it  vfa.s»      Some  men 
said  there  were  ten  thousand  before  me  and  some  let  it  off  at  five  thou- 
sand but  the  latter  figure  must  have  been  exceeded.  I  did  not  try  to 
count  them,-  that  wonderful  sea  of  dark  faces,  tvirned  tov/ard  mine.  I  only 
began  to  feel  a  strange  fire  running  all  over  me  and  in  an  instant  I 
had  fortunately  forgotten  myself  altogether,  which  is  always  the  best 
thing  any  orator  can  do,  if  he  is  to  do  anything  else  well.  Besides  the 
senator,  the  Bishop  and  one  more  colored  man  had  spoken  briefly,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  had  touched  the  idea  which  had  burst  into  my  mind.  At  that 
date  there  had  been  no  important  urging  of  so  wild  an  idea  as  that  of 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  escaped  slaves,  African  barbarians  who 
could  not  be  turned  into  soldiers.  Vi/henever  a  small  mention  of  it  had 
timidly  crept  out,  it  had  been  hooted  down,  as  at  the  least  an  insult 
to  all  white  volunteers  who  had  been  conscripted  or  had  paid  three  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece  not  to  go  a  soldiering.  Here  were  my  slaves  set  free, 
but  it  was  in  me  to  say  little  or  nothing  about  their  past.  It  was  better 
to  lead  them  on  into  the  future  they  were  escaping  toward  but  had  not 
yet  quite  reached.  As  I  did  so  they  grew  more  and  more  excited  and  I 
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found  myself  getting  wild.  However,  I  was  leading  them  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  thought  which  had  come  to  me  and  at  last  I  asked  them  whether 
having  received  freedom  they  were  willing  to  fight  for  it.  Other  men  were 
shedding  blood  for  them:-  were  they  ready  to  give  life  and  blood  of  their 
own?  Yfould  they  fight,  if  called  upon?  I  put  it  as  best  I  could  but  my 
voice  was  drowned  in  a  great  tumult.  I  shall  never  forget  the  lurid  fa- 
ces, the  fierce,  guttural  exclamations,  the  half  frenzied  shouts  and  yells, 

"Gib  us  dem  guns  J  Let's  hab  dem  bay'netsJ  We'll  show,  ye,  Marssal 
We' 5  ready  I  i.i/har's  de  guns?" 

lYomen  all  but  shrieked.  Men  swung  their  arms  as  they  yelled  and  all 
the  throng  pressed  nearer.   It  was  the  old,  terrible,  savage,  African 
fighting  fire  let  loose  within  them,  and  a  surge  of  it  had  risen  angrily 
into  me,  making  me  fit  for  the  occasion,  as  I  other-vise  would  not  have 
been.  Then  it  was  over,  I  sat  down  after  shaking  many  hands.  The  band 
played.  The  dinner  eating  began  as  the  svirarms  went  for  it.  Then  at  last 
a  queer  idea  came  to  me.  I  had  been  introduced  as  Lincoln's  secretary 
and  loud  applause  had  welcomed  his  name.  That  was  it.  Senator  Pomeroy, 
the  old  fox,  had  put  me  there  as  if  to  represent  the  President  and  who 
should  say  havi  many  of  my  audience  half  believed  they  had  been  listening 
to  their  all  but  adored  Liberator?  Well  J  I  walked  back  to  the  7/hite  House 
in  a  train  of  thought,  as  if  I  had  taken  an  undue  responsibility,  for 
which  I  might  be  called  to  accoimt.   Wot  so.   Often  enough,  aftenvards,  I 
v/as  spoken  to  about  that  address,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  never  gave  me 
any  trouble,  although  this  vras  before  he  announced  his  purpose  of 
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arming  the  colored  men.  Sometimes  I  have  believed  that  he  did  not  think 
less  of  me  for  so  curiously  assuming  statesmanship  and,  it  might  be, 
"compromising  the  Administration."  Bah  I 

Sitting  here  at  my  Blick,  I  can  recall  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  at 
once  returning  to  the  Sximmer  of  1864.  All  my  business  operations  had  been 
more  or  less  interrupted  hy  my   long  illness,  but  the  one  thing  most  ap- 
parent was  my  need  of  out-door  air  for  as  long  as  might  be.  I  was  no 
longer  fit  for  close  confinement  and  late  hours.  So  I  put  things  in  order 
as  best  I  might  and  looked  around  me.  I  need  not  detail  the  many  conside- 
rations, official  and  other,  which  led  me  to  determine  upon  a  prolonged 
inspection  of  the  armies  in  the  west  and  south.  Mr.  Lincoln  approved  and 
I  was  provided  with  abundant  passes  and  letters  of  introduction,  endor- 
sing me  as  his  Secretary,  entitled  to  go  everywhere  and  be  well  received 
by  everybody.  One  idea  included  a  visit  to  New  Orleans  and  word  thereof 
went  to  Admiral  Porter,  eliciting  from  him  a  pretty  long  letter  of  offi- 
cial and  personal  proposed  welcome.  I  was  not  to  be  able  to  avail  myself 
of  his  cordial,  sailorlike  hospitality,  much  to  my   regret,  for  my  final 
determinations  led  me  in  another  direction.  I  went  to  New  York  first  and 
rested  a  few  days,  completing  my  arrangements  of  all  sorts,  one  of  which 
included  ample  remittances  to  my  father.   I  do  not  now  recall  the  date  of 
the  marriage  of  my  brother  Charles,  but  he  wrote  me  about  it  and  about 
an  opposition  to  his  marrying  so  yoimg.  Believing  it  best  for  him,  I  re- 
plied with  a  check  for  a  hundred  and  on  it  he  got  married  right  away. 
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I  think  that  my  first  next  observations  were  briefly  taken  in  Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh  and  LouisTille.  Thence  to  St.  Louis,  where  I  met  a  num- 
ber of  old  acquaintances  and  some  new  ones  that  interested  me  greatly. 
Among  the  latter,  to  my  extreme  delight,  were  General  Frank  P.  Blair, 
"Colonel  Kit  Carson,"  the  celebrated  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  and  a  whole 
ororwd  of  their  like,  with  whom  I  spent  at  least  one  pleasant  evening, 
hearing  their  wonderful  yarns  and  acquiring  a  remarkable  acquaintance 
with  the  Indian  "sighn  language"  which  they  used  liberally  all  the  time 
and  kindly  explained  to  me  wherever  it  required  explanation. 

From  St.  Louis  I  went  down  the  river  in  a  steamboat  that  gave  me  a 
stop  at  Helena,  and  all  the  way  I  was  industriously  studying  the  throng 
of  remarkable  characters  on  board,  beginning  with  the  negro  roustabouts 
and  not  neglecting  the  planters,  army  men,  wanderers,  speculators,  gam- 
blers, cut-throats  and  professional  thieves  of  all  sorts.  The  whole  col- 
lection was  nuts  and  honey  to  me.  At  Memphis  I  was  admirably  well  received 
by  General  Washburn,  in  command,  and  saw  the  whole  city,  gathering  some 
information  which  was  to  be  of  value  to  the  general.  Here  I  did  not  lin- 
ger long  but  found  a  queer  sort  of  steamer  bound  up  the  T,%ite  river, 
with  army  supplies,  rascals  and  other  cargo.  It  landed  me  at  Duvall's 
Bluff,  but  I  was  in  a  reduced  state  of  health,  so  much  so  that  when,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  all  sorts  of  men  came  to  tender  me  important  tes- 
timony upon  varied  matters ,  I  had  to  hear  them  lying  down.  They  were 
of  all  ranks,  from  a  brigadier  down  to  a  private,  refugees,  quarter- 
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masters  and  sons  of  Satan.   I  was  deeply  interested  in  their  reports, 
also  in  the  fact  that  the  rebs  had  carried  away  all  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  one-legged  railway  from  thence  to  Little  Rock  and  that  I  would  have 
to  make  that  jo\irney  on  a  handcar.  I  had  a  mattress  put  on  the  car  and  a 
strong  guard  was  given  me  to  prevent  seizure  by  accidental  guerillas. 

We  set  out  in  a  morning  and  I  was  soon  on  good  terms  with  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard.  He  belonged  to  a  cavalry  regiment  and  it  was  one  which  was 
previously  indicated  to  me  with  reference  to  an  important  subject  which 
I  was  to  inquire  into.  The  main  thing  which  I  acquired  from  him  vma   com- 
municated in  reply  to  a  leading  question. 

"Sergeant,"  I  said,  "what  did  you  and  your  boys  do  with  the  gang  of 
guerillas  you  captured  last  week?  You  didn't  bring  'em  in-" 

"Well.'  No,  Colonel,  we  didn't,  he  frankly  responded.   "I  don't  mind  tel- 
lin'  you,  'f  you  wont  say  no  more  'bout  it.  Our  officers  is  all  right  but 
folks  at  the  east  mightn't  understand  it.  You  see,  thar  was  'leven  of 
'em,  wust  kind  o'  grillers,— an'  we  didn't  fetch  'em  in — " 

"I  know  you  didn't,"  I  told  him,  as  he  sort  o'  hesitated  and  took 
another  bite  of  Virginia  plug.   "But  did  they  get  away,  or  did  you  let  'em 
go?  T/7hat  became  of  them?  I  wont  say  a  word." 

"Weill  Colonel  I"  he  bit  from  the  plug.   "This  was  the  way  of  it,  Thar 
was  'leven  of  'em.  Wust  kind.  Do  ye  see  that  neck  o'  timber,  'way  off 
yonder?  Weill  'tvms  jest  byant  that  that  we  took  'em.  You  see,  we  had 
plenty  o'  rope  along  an'  so  we  jest  let  'em  all  go.  Thar  was  trees  handy," 
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Precisely  what  that  meant  I  will  let  out  in  the  report  which  I  after- 
wards made  to  the  President.  We  reached  Little  Rock  in  safety  and  I  put 
up  at  the  Anthony  House  and  at  once  began  to  receive  an  unaccountable 
stream  of  visitors,  most  of  whom  I  had  never  heard  of  but  all  of  whoml>e- 
came  imbued  somehow  with  the  idea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  tell  me  all 
they  knew  about  everything  in  the  Department  of  the  Southwest.  Some  things 
get  going  in  ways  that  a  fellow  can't  understand.   In  a  few  days  I  was 
well  enough  to  call  upon  General  Fred  Steele,  in  command,  and  by  him  I 
was  well  treated.   I  obtained  much  information  from  him  and  his  staff.  I 
also  obtained  an  insight  into  the  composition,  or  uncomposition  of  the 
new  loyal  State  Government  which  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  my  own 
plans  for  the  future.  That  is,  it  made  some  plans  for  me  to  carry  back 
and  tell  to  Mr.   Lincoln.  On  the  whole,  I  enjoyed  my  visit  in  Arkansas 
and  heard  more  army  yarns  than  I  had  ever  before  heard  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  consecutive  days,  '/ftien  all  was  done  that  could  be  done,  I  took  a 
steamer  down  the  Arkansas,  back  to  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
'iTashington,  leaving  that  steamer  at  Memphis  and  doing  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  way  by  rail,  not  by  muddy  water. 

Speaking  of  Kit  Carson  and  the  Indian  trading  remaxkables  at  St.  Louis, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  some  of  my  previous  experiences  in  Washington  in 
relation  to  the  Red  Men  of  North  America.  I  v;ill  also  insert  that  I  took 
a  deep  interest  in  all  the  diplomatic  and  other  Indians  who  came  to  us 
from  Mexico  and  studied  every  man  of  them  on  account  of  Montezuma. 
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Whenever  delegations  of  copper  colored  magnates  came  on  from  the  West 
for  pow-wows  with  their  Great  Father  at  Washington,  I  was  sure  to  be  on 
hand  for  an  investigation  of  them  and  for  as  many  personal  acquaintances 
as  I  might  be  able  to  make.  I  gathered  heaps  of  information  from  them  and 
from  the  soalplocks  upon  their  war-leggings,  some  of  which  had  stories 
to  tell  as  not  by  any  means  all  the  locks  were  from  heads  of  dark  hair. 
Added  to  these  were  my  studies  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  among  the 
collections  of  Catlin  and  other  Indian  historians.   Included  were  original 
specimens  of  all  the  household,  wigwam,  hunting,  warring,  cooking,  cloth- 
ing and  other  implements  and  properties  of  Indian  manufacture,  from  a 
wide  variety  of  tribes. 

I  will  tell  more  about  what  I  learned  in  Arkansas  when  I  get  to  that 
state  again,  but  among  my  first  finds  was  that  the  natives  did  not  call 
it  Ar-kan-sas  but  Arkansaw,  with  the  exception  of  some  miserables  who 
now  and  then  gave  it  its  nom  de  plume  of  Rackensack. 

On  reaching  Washington  I  went  to  the  White  House  and  was  all  but  as- 
tonished by  the  promptness  with  which  Mr,   Lincoln  summoned  me  to  his 
room  for  a  report  and  a  private  conference.  I  quickly  learned  from  him, 
however,  that  there  were  at  the  moment  several  important  "cases,"  under 
Executive  consideration  which  called  for  precisely  the  testimony  I  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  give.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  at  his  desk 
and  was  leaning  forward  at  me  when  the  conversation  began,  but  that  he 
did  not  sit  still  while  I  was  talking.   Wot  all  the  while. 
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"Now,  Stoddard,"  he  began,  "you've  been  all  through  the  west,-  Tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it.  Tell  everything." 

He  didn't  mean  "the  West,"  but  the  affairs  of  our  armies  in  the  parts 
I  had  been  examining.  So  I  replied: 

"Well,  Air.  President,  I've  been  down  as  far  as  Memphis,  and  up  the 
White  river,  and  across  to  Little  Rock,  and  down  the  Arkansas  and  up  to 
St.  Louis—"  I  need  not  try  to  recall  all  I  said  nor  his  cross-examination 
on  some  points,  but  at  last  he  plumped  me  with: 

"But.'  About  the  stealing"' 

"Well,"  I  told  him.   "There's  a  great  deal  going  on,  there's  no  doubt 
of  that.  But  General  Y/ashburn's  an  honest  man,  honest  as  the  day,  and  so 
is  General  Steele.  The  charges  are  lies-"  and  I  could  tell  why  I  said  so. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that"  he  said,  with  strong  emphasis.   "l  like  Washburn. 
I  never  saw  Fred  Steele,  but  I've  always  liked  him  and  I  like  his  brother 
here  in  Congress.  I'm  glad  the  charges  are  false.  How  about  that  corn?" 

He  referred  to  a  matter  of  which  much  had  been  made  in  various  ways. 

"Vi'ell,"  I  replied,  "there's  almost  a  joke  there,  but  Steele  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  He  doesn't  know  what  became  of  that  corn.  I  went  and 
saw  where  it  was  attended  to.  V/hen  our  army  marched  in,  the  Arkansas 
river  bottom  plantations  were  mostly  in  corn  instead  of  cotton.  Finest 
standing  crops  you  ever  saw.  Sixty,  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  and  more. 
It  was  put  in  to  feed  the  Confederate  army  with,  but  it's  been  fed  out 
to  ours,  all  the  way  down  to  New  Orleans." 
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There  had  been  many  things  said  about  cornstealing  and  he  had  been 
talked  to  about  it  but  a  grin  was  growing  on  his  face  when  he  said: 
"Go  ahead.  How  did  they  get  it?" 

"Right  through  the  regular  contractors,"  I  told  him.   "You  see,  the  con- 
tracts called  for  so  much  corn,  to  be  delivered  so  and  so,  up  and  down 
the  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  Cumberland  and  so  on,  and  the  contractors 
lived  up  to  their  agreements  to  the  letter.  It  did  not  specify  where  they 
were  to  get  the  corn  from.  The  corn  they  harvested  in  the  Arkansas  val- 
ley was  good  corn  and  it  cost  them  something.  They  had  to  pay  the  boys 
a  dollar  a  day  for  husking  it,  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  Illinois  or 
Ohio,  instead  of  in  Arkansas  and  in  the  Army,  Their  officers  gave  'em 
short  furloughs,  changing  'round  to  give  as  many  of  'em  a  chance  as  they 
could.  Nobody  knows  what  the  contractors  paid  for  the  army  wagons  and 
mules  that  hauled  the  crops  to  the  river  landings  so  it  could  be  deliv- 
ered on  board  the  steamers.  There  was  a  heap  of  it.  Some  people  would 
call  it  stealing,  but  it's  a  puzzle  whom  they  stole  it  from,  and  the 
boys  wont  say  a  word.  They  took  their  dollar  a  day  and  called  it  all 
right.  It  was  next  thing  to  taking  a  trip  home." 

The  president  mused  for  a  moment  before  he  said: 

"Corn  intended  for  the  rebel  army.  The  guerillas  would  have  taken  it 
or  destroyed  it,  if  it  hadn't  been  stolen  for  our  army-" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  for  the  mention  of  guerrillas  brought  us  at 
once  to  another  part  of  my  report.  Loud  and  bitter  had  been  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  the  commanders  in  the  South  and  west  as  to  their 
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asserted  cruelties  in  dealings  with  the  very  irregular  troops  that  went 
by  the  ugly  Spanish  name.  On  the  other  hand,  terrible  indeed  had  been 
the  accounts  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  these  land  pirates,  as  use- 
less as  wolves  to  the  regular  armies  of  the  Confederacy  and  as  pitiless 
as  hyenas  to  their  non-combatant  victims,  the  helpless  people  of  the  in- 
fested states.  He  was  quite  willing  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say, 

"There  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  there  used  to  be,"  I  told  him.  "You 
can  see  that  from  the  army  reports.  V/hen  any  are  taken,  nowadays,  either 
they  get  away  or  the  boys  just  let  'em  go." 

"i/Vhat's  that?"  he  exclaimed,  perceiving  that  there  was  a  large  cat  of 
some  sort  hidden  under  that  meal.   "Just  tell  me  what  you  mean  I" 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  got  it  from  the  boys  themselves.  There  yras  about  a 
dozen  of  them  taken,  redhanded,  over  on  the  VJhite,  while  I  was  there,  by 
a  squad  of  Clajrton's  cavalry,   I  asked  a  sergeant  of  that  squad  -yrfiat  be- 
came of  them  and  he  said  they  happened  to  have  plenty  of  rope  and  so  they 
let  'em  go.  Didn't  report  'em  to  Clayton  or  anybody  else.  You  see,  if  a 
man  is  sitting  on  a  mule  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  if  one  end 
of  the  rope  that  is  noosed  around  his  neck  is  drawn  a  little  taut  to 
a  limb  of  the  tree  he  is  under,  then  if  the  mule-  or  if  it's  a  horse  it's 
all  the  same-  gets  a  cut  from  a  whip  and  runs  away  somewhere  else,  it 
lets  the  man  go.  He  needn't  be  reported.   Now,  if  instead  of  this  way 
he  is  left  entirely  free,  and  is  told  to  clear  out,  and  nobody  says  any- 
thing till  he  reaches  the  line  at  fifty  yards  regular  starting  distance. 
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why,  then,  if  nobody  makes  out  to  hit  him,  at  fifty  yards  and  over,  he 
gets  away  and  there's  no  use  in  reporting  him,  to  make  trouble  for  the 
General  or  the  Vifar  Department,  if  there  are  charges  of  murder  or  arson 
against  him.  That  is  one  reason  why  so  few  guerrillas  are  heard  of  here, 
nowadays.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  Steele's  honesty  or  Washburn's." 

I  had  entirely  satisfied  him  concerning  a  number  of  troublesome  south- 
western matters,  concerning  which  he  really  knew  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  did  and  had  apparently  been  told  a  great  deal  more  than  was  true  or 
even  reasonable  lying,  as  an  old  lawyer  like  him  was  entirely  able  to  see. 
He  did  not  tell  me  a  word  of  what  he  knew,  that  I  did  not,  but  remarked- 

"That  will  quiet  all  that  matter.   I'm  glad  to  hear  it.   It'll  quash  that 
whole  indictment.  Yes,  if  you  really  vdsh  to  settle  in  Arkansas,  you  can 
have  the  Marshalship,  as  soon  as  the  organization  is  made.  But  I  want 
Stanton  to  hear  your  report,  just  as  you've  made  it  to  me.  He'll  be  as 
glad  as  I  am  to  dismiss  those  charges.  Go  right  over  to  the  'Tar  Office 
and  see  him." 

"The  difficulty  about  that  is,"  I  replied,  "that  he  wont  see  me.  There's 
always  a  perfect  jam  outside  of  his  office,  and  inside,  too... He  does 
n't  like  me  too  well,  anyhow-" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "he  will  see  you.  Take  that.  He'll  see  you  at  once." 

He  wrote  a  few  words  on  a  card  and  I  took  it  with  me  with  an  increas- 
ing idea  of  the  immediate  urgency  of  my  testimony.   On  reaching  Stanton  s 
place  there  was  all  the  customary  throng  outside  but  I  sent  in  my  bit  of 
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pasteboard  by  a  nessenger  and,  much  to  my  astonishment,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance without  delay.   It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  pack  of  statesmen, 
army  officers,  contractors,  and  other  miscellaneous  members  of  the  dense- 
ly respectable  mob  in  that  narrow  hall  of  the  War  Office  made  a  sudden, 
grasping  rush  at  him,  but  he  vrais  a  vigorous  man  and  he  escaped  them.  He 
did  not  exactly  collar  me,  but  led  me  quickly  out  of  their  reach  and  into 
a  little  cupboard  of  an  anteroom  at  that  end  of  the  hall.   It  had  a  frowsy, 
war-worn,  time-worn  brick  red  sofa  under  its  one  dirty  window  and  upon 
this  he  sat  down  beside  me  to  hear  my  interesting  story.  He  poked  many 
lawyerlike  questions  at  me  and  obtained  a  vast  amount  of  reliable  infor- 
mation with  extraordinary  rapidity,-  for  I  also  helped  him  much.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  as  greatly  pleased  as  Lincoln  had  been  and  it  occurred  to 
me,  as  it  does  novf,  that  I  was  in  this  way  filling  in  chinks  or  vacancies 
in  the  previous  testimony  of  other  men,-  if  not  giving  him  desirable 
cause  for  believing  that  they  had  lied  to  him.   I  had  just  about  wound  up 
and  was  feeling  more  than  ordinary  admiration  for  the  Great  War  Secretary 
when  an  officer  stepped  in  from  his  own  room,  by  the  side  door,  and 
handed  him  one  of  the  yellow  tissue  or  fly  paper  slips  upon  vAich  the 
armj''  despatches  were  usually  duplicated.   He  took  it  with  a  growl  but  his 
eyes  widened  largely  as  he  glanced  over  it  and  I  do  not  assert  that  he 
swore  joyously.  His  face  turned  fiery  red,  anyhow,  and  he  handed  it  to  me. 
"Read  that,  Mr.  Secretary.'"  he  shouted.   "Read  that  J  Hurrah  I  Take  it  to 
the  President]  Show  it  to  llr.  Lincoln]  It's  the  turning  point  of  the 
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war  I  It's  the  beginning  of  the  endi  No  more  work  in  this  office,  to-day. 
This  is  enough  V 

I  read  it.  It  was  Phil  Sheridan's  first  announcement  of  his  victory 
over  Early,  in  West  Virginia,  when  he  "sent  him  whirling  up  the  Valley," 
and  it  was  the  very  thing  which  v;^as  a  military  necessity  at  that  date. 
The  despatch  was  snatched  out  of  my  hand  and  up  sprang  Stanton.   Out  into 
the  hall  he  dashed,  waving  it  over  his  head  as  if  it  had  been  the  American 
flag.   The  sv/arm  recoiled  rather  than  rushed  at  him  but  in  among  them  he 
dashed  on,  absolutely  dancing  up  and  down,  with  no  bricks  in  his  pockets, 
while  he  roared  out  the  glorious  news,  with  comments  of  his  own  to  fill 
up  all  the  omissions  left  by  Philip  Sheridan.   There  were  all  sorts  of  yells 
and  shouts  but  Stanton  handed  me  the  yellow  paper  again  and  all  but  upset 
me  as  he  repeated  his  order  to  "Take  that  to  The  President!"  It  is  on  my 
mind  that  he  actually  called  him  "His  Excellency,"  but  nobody  would  believe 
me  if  I  should  say  so.   Not  anybody  that  knew  Stanton. 

I  tell  you  what,  though.   I  actually  ran  most  of  my  way  to  the  l/'/hite 
House  and  in  and  up  the  stairs,  and  I  was  out  of  breath  when  I  was  ar- 
rested by  Hay  and  Nicolay  and  some  statesman  or  other  and  I  do  not  know 
who  else  besides.   Old  Edward  was  in  the  procession  which  formed  behind  us 
as  we  stormed  into  the  President's  room.  Now  J  We  did  not  disturb  his  ner- 
vous system  a  hair.  He  took  the  despatch,  though,  read  it  through,  and  I 
told  him  the  condition  into  which  it  had  thrown  Stanton. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "That'll  do.  I  feel  as  Stanton  does.  T/e'll  shut  up 
shop  for  the  rest  of  to-day." 
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That  may  have  been  a  cunning  device  of  his  for  sending  us  all  out  of 
the  room  and  away  from  national  affairs,  for  although  the  ?/hite  House 
at  once  had  an  appearance  of  having  shut  itself  up  for  a  season  of  mu- 
tual self  congratulation,  I  had  an  idea  that  its  next  hour  of  loneliness 
was  shared  with  the  President  by  Stanton,  Seward,  Halleck  and  two  or 
three  old  boys  in  blue  uniforms.   I  hope  they  had  a  good  time  but  as  for 
myself,  I  invited  Nicolay  and  Hay  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Club  and  we  three 
did  well  by  our  dinner,  making  also  patriotic  remarks  concerning  Philip 
and  his  West  Virginia  arn^r. 

The  most  important  event  then  about  to  come  to  pass  was  not  of  a  milita- 
ry character.  The  National  Convention  of  the  Republican  Partjr  was  soon 
to  assemble  at  Baltimore  to  select  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  and  to  declare  its  opinion  of  the  present  administration.  It 
v/ould  seem,  to  anybody  now  looking  back,  that  there  was  only  one  opin- 
ion to  be  expressed  by  anybody  but  the  truth  was  altogether  different. 
The  entire  course  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  inevitably 
bred  a  multitude  of  critics,  criticisms,  angry  discontents,  fierce  per- 
sonal disappointments,  genuine  soreheartednesses  and  the  President  was 
staggering  under  the  accumulated  load  of  all  the  defeats,  errors,  blund- 
ers and  positive  misdeeds  of  his  military  or  civic  subordinates.  He 
even  had  to  bear  all  the  popular  disapproval  of  some  things  which  had 
been  done  by  Congress  and  of  many  which  had  never  been  done  at  all  but 
which  were  entirely  the  creation  of  Newspapers,  their  army  correspon- 
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dents,  and  of  the  innumerable  viperous  race,  of  malignant  slanderers,  re- 
inforced largely  by  that  other  great,  loudmouthed  clan  which  may  be  des- 
cribed as  the  sputtterers,  chatterers  and  empty-head  rattlers.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  vmr,  the  two  wings  of  the  old  Democratic  party  may  be 
said  to  have  completely  folded  theniselves.   That  party  disappeared  in  the 
smoke  of  the  battles  but  left  behind  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  polit- 
ical ruins  for  the  foundations  of  a  new  party  which  assumed  the  same 
name  and  which  grew  by  the  mischiefs  v/hich  it  fed  on.   I  need  not  here 
go  into  any  analysis,  more  than  this,  of  the  really  tremendous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Lincoln  Administration.   It  included  a  great  Cave  of  Adullam 
into  which  had  wandered  thousands  of  good  Republicans,  although,  as  Lin- 
coln quoted  to  a  party  of  his  visiting  friends,  their  number  of  active 
or  important  men  was  "about  four  hundred." 

In  order  to  give  any  idea  of  my  own  connection  with  the  National  Con- 
vention or  its  deeds,  I  must  go  back  one  year  to  an  event  that  can  best 
be  told,  anyhow,  in  this  relation.  Xlhen   the  Union  League  was  founded,  I 
was  made  one  of  its  central  Council  of  Twelve,  its  executive,  and  I  was 
re-elected  at  the  end  of  my  year,  keeping  also  the  post  of  Grand  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  all  the  important  penwork  of  which  was  necessarily 
performed  for  me  by  a  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department,-  General  Land 
Office,-  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Edmonds,  who  from  time  to  time  gave 
that  man  the  pens  of  as  many  other  clerks  as  were  required  for  the  re- 
ally tremendous  performances  of  the  League  headquarters.   It  came  to  pass 
that  the  Annual  Convention,  or  elective,  representative  Grand  Council  of 
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the  League,  was  convened  in  Washington  in  the  simnner  of  1863.  It  was  com- 
posed of  leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  governors  and  the  like 
but  even  for  convenience  sake,  the  State  and  Local  Councils  had  general- 
ly named  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  as  their  delegates,  so  tha-£  a 
more  distinguished  crowd  of  Americans  could  hardly  have  been  gathered  than 
was  that  same  Grand  Council.  As  to  niombers,  it  just  about  seated  itself 
in  one  of  the  smaller  public  halls,  and  there  were  no  outsiders,  every 
man  present  being  as  firmly  sworn  to  secrecy  as  if  he  had  been  a  Lodge 
of  Free  Masons  or  a  camp  of  the  Golden  Circle  with  a  rope  around  his  neck. 
Into  this  body,  especially  from  Missouri  sind  Kansas,  through  governors. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  poured  a  compact  and  exceedingly  able  company 
of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  My  own  seat  was  on  the  plat- 
form, in  front  and  at  the  left  of  the  presiding  officer.  Judge  Edmunds. 
There  I  was  compelled  to  sit  in  squirming  silence,  while  exceedingly  el- 
oquent men  arraigned  the  President  and  his  Admiristration,  appearing  to 
make  out  a  case  of  sins  of  commission  and  omission  sxifficient  to  hang  the 
whole  rotten,  incapable,  worthless,  criminal,  futile  concern.  Perhaps  the 
most  bitterly  eloquent  and  convincing  speech  was  made  by  that  strange 
character  Senator  Jim  Lane  of  Kansas,  but  another  like  it  had  been  spo- 
ken by  Governor  Carney,  of  that  state  and  two  of  the  other  great  men 
had  put  their  feet  into  my  drawer  of  preserved  letters  in  the  Northeast 
room.   That  drawer  was  opening  all  the  while  they  were  speaking  and  so 
was  a  hot  tide  of  indignation  in  all  the  veins  of  my  organism,  for  as 
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yet  not  a  voice  had  been  raised,  not  one  word  had  been  spoken,  in  defence 
of  the  President.   The  entire  Convention  appeared  to  be  svrept  away  and  the 
pending  resolution  condemning  the  Administration  and  its  head  and  call- 
ing for  a  new  party  deal,  seemed  siire  of  being  passed  almost  unanimous- 
ly,  Carney  had  made  his  last  cursory  remark  and  had  hardly  seated  himself 
before  I  was  on  my  feet  in  front  of  the  Chair,  just  boiling.  It  is  of 
no  use  now  to  attempt  a  paraphrase  of  my  fiercely  indignant  arraignment 
of  those  men  for  condemning  the  President  for  deeds  he  had  never  done 
and  for  others  which  they  had  themselves  advised,  in  ivritings  then  in  my 
possession,  or  in  words  uttered  in  my  presence  or  to  my  sure  knowledge. 
You  may  be  aware  that  I  am  never  exactly  an  orator  and  have  usually  no 
faculty  for  "putting  things,"  but  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  did 
"put"  them,  that  night.  One  Senator  actually  got  out  from  under  my  point- 
ing finger  and  retreated  into  an  ante-room.  I  think  I  described  him  as 
a  direct  agent  of  Jeff  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Satan  and  Slavery  and 
the  Confederate  Rebellion,  and  other  words  of  that  kind,  freely  spoken. 

I  sat  down  at  last  and  the  Chairman  laid  before  the  Council  a  substitute 
resolution,  endorsing  the  Administration  and  providing  that  the  Grand 
Council  do  nov/  adjourn,  to  meet  one  year  hence  at  the  time  and  place  pro- 
vided for  the  assembling  of  the  Republican  National  Convention.  To  the 
astonishment  of  some  of  the  opposition  leaders,  this  resolution  passed 
with  but  nine  dissenting  votes,  not  one  other  orator  opening  his  mouth, 
for  or  against  it.  There  was  a  kind  of  queer  silence.  Then  I  was  myself 
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utterly  astonished,  for  the  moment  the  adjournment  was  declared,  a  per- 
fect mob  of  great  men  pushed  around  me  to  congratulate  me  upon  my  star 
and  spangled  speech  and  its  national  consequences.  Sunday  School  J  The 
first  man  to  grab  my  hand  and  thank  me  for  convincing  him  against  his 
will  was  Senator  Jim  Lane  of  Kansas,  declaring,  loudly:  "Henceforth  I 
am  an  unquestioning  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  v/as  cheated]" 

That  was  glory  enough  for  one  evening  but  there  were  no  newspaper 
reports  of  it.  Years  afterward,  how^ever,  men  who  met  me  here  and  there 
averred  that  they  had  been  in  that  council  and  praised  me  for  my  angry 
oratory.   I  do  believe  it  was  the  best  speech  I  ever  made  and  it  shows 
the  importance  to  any  orator  of  being  wild  mad  and  of  not  caring  two 
cents  what  he  is  saying,  so  long  as  it  is  true  and  he  can  find  in  him 
the  right  words  to  say  it  with. 

One  year  passed  away  and  the  Annual  Grand  Council  was  to  meet  in  Bal- 
timore, according  to  its  resolution  of  adjournment,  one  day  earlier  than 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  It  was  well  understood,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a  much  more  numerous  body  than  before  and  that  nearly 
all  its  members,  man  for  man,  were  also  members,  delegates  duly  appoint- 
ed, to  the  great  Convention  itself.  Its  meeting,  therefore,  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vast  preparatory  caucus,  held  in  secret, 
in  which  the  work  of  the  Convention  would  be  discussed,  cut  out,  and 
practically  decided  beforehand.   I  was  only  an  outside  delegate  to  either 
body,  except  that  I  v.as  to  sit  on  the  platform  of  the  Grand  Council  as 
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one  of  its  silent  ornaments.   I  had  it  in  mind  that  the  silence  would 
depend  upon  circumstances  but  I  was  not  to  be  needed.   I  had  in  hand  some 
work  of  my  own.   Mr.  Lincoln  had  told  me  that  in  order  to  make  my  Arkan- 
sas appointment  go  smoothly,  I  ought  to  have  some  endorsements  from  the 
loyal  representatives  of  that  state  and  other  Border  States.  With  that 
in  mind,  I  had  gone  to  work  and  identified  myself  with  the  Border  State 
delegations,  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Arkansas,  and  we  were  all  pull- 
ing together,  for  I  told  them  we  must  have  the  Vice  President  named 
from  among  our  own  men,  in  place  of  that  unnecessary  statesman  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  who  had  never  appeared  to  admire  me  and  who  had  been, 
whatever  else  he  had  ever  been,  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel  to  the  Administra- 
tion coach,  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  American  people. 
They  agreed  with  me  enthusiastically  and  I  put  my  prospective  finger 
upon  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  little  thinking  of  what  a  mess  I  was 
preparing  for  the  future  of  my  country.   It  sometimes  requires  only  a 
small  match  to  set  a  big  barn  on  fire,  but  then  it  was  the  fire  and  not 
the  match  which  was  responsible  for  the  discomfort  of  all  the  rats 
which  were  deprived  of  their  homes  when  the  barn  burned  down.  I  here  ab- 
solutely disclaim  any  blame  for  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  the  John- 
son Administration.  Wilkes  Booth  did  it,  when  he  murdered  Lincoln  and 
a  number  of  other  men,  including  Andrew  Johnson  himself,  were  vastly 
more  to  blame  than  I  was.  Things  were  looking  more  and  more  squally  as  the 
day  appointed  drew  near,  for  the  Cave  of  Adullam  was  sending  out  tempest 
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blasts  which  it  mistook  for  trumpet  blasts  and  all  over  the  country  the 
critics  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Virere  blowing  their  whistles,  of  all  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  sorethroated  locomotive  down  to  little  screeches  which  came 
from  hole  and  corner  men  who  had  failed  to  obtain  offices.  Post  and 
other  offices  and  who  yelled  like  post  mortems  just  risen  in  a  hot  place. 
Some  of  the  worst  attacks  had  come  from  leading  Republican  journals  or 
from  prominent  Republican  politicians,  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  set 
day  came  but  before  its  sun  arose  I  iivas  in  Baltimore,  going  from  hotel 
to  hotel  and  getting  acquainted  with  such  delegates  as  I  had  not  met 
before,  but  one  of  the  ciuriosities  of  the  time  was  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  them  I  had  already  taken  hold  of,  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  V/hite 
House  or  elsewhere.   It  was  at  that  time  and  aftenvards  my  belief  that 
I  had  at  least  shaken  hands  with  almost  every  prominent  American,  as  well 
as  of  some  whose  prominence  was  nothing  for  them  or  me  to  be  at  all  proud 
of. 

V/hen  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Union  League  of  America  assembled  for 
its  portentous  session,  the  evening  before  the  Convention  day,  it  was  a 
troubled  and  excited  body  of  men,  a  little  more  than  half  afraid  to  tell 
itself  what  it  was  about  to  do,  and  all  of  the  other  half  afraid  to  ac- 
tually make  up  its  mind  and  do  it.   It  was  in  order  for  business  at  an 
early  hour  and  all  smaller  affairs  vrere  rapidly  swept  out  of  sight  in 
preparation  for  the  discussion  of  the  Presidential  nomination,  or  rath- 
er of  an  expected  resolution  denouncing  Lincoln  and  of  another  endorsing 
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his  administration  and  demanding  his  renomination.  The  hall  was  large, 
well  lighted,  and  it  contained  a  rarely  distinguished  gathering  of  emin- 
ent citizens  of  this  illustrious  re-public. 

My  place  was  upon  the  platform  and  there  I  7ra.s,  in  solemn  dignity,  well 
aware  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  expected  orators  of  the  evening.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  troubled  greatly  by  the  consciousness  that  all  sorts  of 
angry  eloquence  were  ST^relling  within  me  and  surging  up  in  my  throat.  All 
the  preliminary  exercises  were  rushed  through  with  small  ceremony  for 
every  man  present  was  nervously  opposed  to  delay.  There  was  none.  Hardly 
had  the  chairman  announced  that  general  business  was  in  order  before  a 
western  senator  whom  I  will  not  now  name  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began 
a  furious  denunciation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  personally  and  of  his  evil 
administration  generally  and  of  his  satraps,  sub- tyrants,  satellites, 
corruptionists,  vampires,  serpents,  failxires,  mistakes,  blunders,  in- 
competences and  fools.  He  vras  a  splendid  speaker,  a  lav^yer  with  experience 
in  criminal  courts  and  able  to  do  all  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  sure 
conviction  of  the  vile  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  wound  up  eloquently  and 
patriotically  and  was  followed  by  another  orator  of  the  same  sort  in  even 
a  more  vehement  tirade  and  appeal  to  this  body  to  save  the  nation  from 
four  years  more  of  these  intolerable  evils.  Another  follovred,  then  an- 
other, and  the  very  air  seemed  to  tell  that  it  was  red  hot  against  the 
ruined  dictator  whose  eternal  condemnation  had  been  pronounced.   If  at 
that  moment  a  vote  could  have  been  taken,  it  is  and  at  the  time  was  the 
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opinion  of  all  good  judges,  the  result  would  have  been  disastrous.   I  felt 
like  springing  down  upon  the  floor,  but  I  was  not  needed.  To  my  utter 
astonishment,-  to  my  momentary  disgust,-  I  was  shut  off.   Up  in  a  place 
near  the  front  centre  arose  the  tall,  lank  form  of  Senator  Jim  Lane  of 
Kansas.   Now,  thought  I  and  others,  Lincoln  will  catch  it,  red  hot.   There 
was  a  pin-drop  silence  while  he  stood  still  and  deliberately  stared  arovuad 
him  into  the  faces  of  men  and  then  enlarged  his  scope  of  vision  as  if  he 
were  studying  that  crowd  vj-ith  more  than  a  little  contempt  for  it.  His 
attitude  and  manner  were  absolutely  insulting,  but  he  began  and  for  years 
afterward  I  could  remember  most  of  that  speech. 

Its  opening  phrases  were  something  like  this,  but  much  better: 
"For  a  man,-  or  men,-  great  orators,  to  arise  here  and  bid  us  look 
upon  the  bleeding  wounds  of  our  suffering  nation;  to  arouse  in  hurt  and 
aching  hearts  the  hot  sympathies  which  all  of  us  feel;  to  thus  bring  up 
to  its  utmost  tension  the  heartstrings  of  our  patriotism;  this  requires 
no  great  eminence  of  oratorical  power.  For  them  then  to  pervert  and 
mischievously  mis-direct  the  tides  of  feeling  which  they  have  in  this 
manner  set  loose-  this  is  no  triumph  of  oratory.  It  is  the  accus- 
tomed trick  of  the  political  charlatan -For  any  man  to  take  such 

an  assembly  as  this,  hot-hearted,  angry,  utterly  convinced  already 
and  prepared  for  action,  already  settled  in  its  will  and  in  its  purpose 
of  condemnation,  and  bid  it  face  the  other  way,-  compel  it  to  reverse 
its  decision  and  march  onv-rard  upon  the  very  path  it  had  abandoned,-  that 
would  indeed  be  a  triumph  of  oratory.  I  am  myself  no  orator,  as  these 
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men  are,  but  that  feat  is  precisely  what  I  am  now  about  to  perform,  for 
you  must  hear  me." 

The  terrific  insolence  of  this  opening  I  cannot  render  nor  the  abso- 
lutely fierce  contempt  for  all  "the  oratorical  agents  of  Jeff  Davis  now 
present"  with  which  he  went  on.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  celebrated  border 
ruffian  and  singlehand  knife  fighter  ever  came  so  near  old  Cicero  before 
or  aftenvards.  I  was  in  estacies,  for  he  all  but  cursed  Lincoln's  enemies 
in  the  name  of  God.  His  last  words  were  something  like  these: 

"We  miist  re-nominate  Abraham  Lincoln i  I7e  must  do  it  here,  to-night  for 
the  Convention  to-morrow  will  but  formally  register  the  verdict  which  we 
shall  here  pronounce.  If  The  Convention  shall  name  any  other  man,  at  this 
junctiare,  it  will  but  at  the  same  hour  nominate  Jeff  Davis;  declare  Dis- 
union; perpetuate  the  Confederacy;  and  for  us  it  mil  elect  the  wasted 
blood  of  oxir  dead,  the  defeat  of  the  Union  cause, -Ruin  I  Ruin  I  Ruin  I" 

Quite  a  large  number  of  extensive  verbal  expressions  had  escaped  him 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  went  on  and  when  he  sat  down  the  Lincoln  resolution 
was  promptly  substituted  for  the  other  and  was  adopted  with  only  nine 
dissenting  votes,-  all  oratorical.  The  Coxuicil  adjourned  from  the  hall  to 
the  hotels  and  streets  and  I  joyfully  adjourned  with  it,  dashing  around 
from  crowd  to  crowd  to  hear  what  was  going  on  and  saying.  Only  here 
and  there  were  groups  of  grim  and  silent  men  who  stood  and  looked  into 
each  others  faces  in  the  dissatisfied  attitude  of  guns  which  had  been  fired 
off  without  hitting  anything  worth  while.  Even  if  they  had  any  more 
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powder,  it  would  be  of  small  use  for  them  to  load  up  again  in  prepara- 
tion for  more  blank-cartridge  shooting  in  the  Convention  next  day.   It  is 
true,  as  the  records  shows,  that  they  did  some  small  firing,  but  all  who 
lictsned  could  perceive  that  the  ammunition  used  was  a  little  damp,  even 
if  unaware  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  its  explosive  force  had  been 
taken  out  of  it. 

The  Convention  was  really  a  grand  affair  and  in  it  were  large  numbers 
of  distinguished  men  who  were  entirely  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
idential nominating  vote  had  already  been  taken  and  counted.  I  will  not 
attempt  a  picture  of  the  Convention  but  when  its  perfunctory  edict  was  an- 
nounced it  declared  nine  votes  for  General  Grant  and  all  the  rest  for  Lin- 
coln. The  next  business  was  supposed  to  be  the  renomination  of  Hannibal 
Hamlin  for  Vice  President  but  here  the  confident  expectationists  were 
disappointed.  There  were  really  several  other  likely  candidates  and  it 
quickly  appeared  that  there  was  no  immediate  choice.  Now,  I  will  say  that 
I  had  somehow  strengthened  my  idea  that  Lincoln  did  not  want  Hamlin  and 
that  he  had  a  leaning  toward  Johnson.  My  memory  is  that  a  boy  named 
John  Hay  played  the  diplomat  in  the  matter,  I  received  an  idea  from  him 
that  it  would  not  do  for  Nicolay  or  Hay  to  express  any  wish  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  matter  but  that  another  person  might  act  with  proper  pru- 
dence. That  is  precisely  what  I  did  and  I  could  not  now  be  qualified  as 
to  how  many  delegates  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  idea  that 
they  were  instructed  confidentially  to  comply  with  the  President's  wishes. 
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It  was  a  narrow  affair,  even  then,  and  Andrew's  nomination  was  entirely 
due  to  the  Arkansas  and  other  Border  State  men  among  whom  I  was  sitting,- 
or  moving  around.  It  was  done  and  the  glory  or  anything  else  of  the 
achievement  may  by  me  be  partly  shouldered  over  upon  that  handsome  young 
diplomatist  Hay,   I  did  hear  something,  however,  which  prevented  me  from 
reporting  to  either  him  or  Nicolay.  It  was  as  well  for  them  to  remain  in 
ignorance, -for  they  might  have  ignored  me  and  that  would  have  been  bad. 

It  was  now  time  for  me  to  get  ready  for  the  West.  P.ty  appointment  was 
given  me  and  my  first  commission  dated  on  my  birthday,  September  24th,  but 
I  received  another  after  my  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  I  had  many  things 
to  attend  to  in  Washington  and  New  York  and  among  them  were  the  affairs 
of  my  sister  Kate  and  my  brother  Henry.  I  will  not  say  just  why  I  assented 
to  Harry's  assertion  that  he  could  not  remain  in  Washington^  one  reason 
in  my  mind  was  that  he  was  not  fit  to  stay  there  alone.  The  fact  was  that 
he  had  not  been  the  same  man  since  his  fiancee  in  Syracuse  threw  him 
over.   I  remember  crying  like  a  child  when  I  saw  what  a  break  it  had  made 
in  him.  So  I  told  him  to  6ome  on  after  me  as  soon  as  he  could  and  I  would 
take  care  of  him,  somehow,-  I  did  not  exactly  see  how,  but  believed  I 
could  do  almost  anything. 

All  was  ready,  at  last  and  I  remember  John  Hay  telling  me  that  Nico- 
lay expressed  his  regret  at  my  departure  in  this  form:  "John  I  f/hat'll  we 
do  with  the  Madame  after  Stod  goes?  Hea — nJ  you  and  I  can't  manage  her." 

She  did  not  love  him  and  John's  diplomacy  had  entirely  failed  there. 
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My   last  interview  of  any  consequence,  in  Yfeshington,  presents  itself 
to  my  mind  with  a  mournful  vividness.   It  was  necessary  for  me  to  say  good 
bye  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  it  was  an  eter- 
nal farewell  to  the  man  I  loved  so  well.  He  sent  for  me  and  Old  Edward 
led  me  away  on  to  the  room  on  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  upper  hall,  the 
same  in  which  he  had  lain  with  the  varioloid  and  in  which  I  aftejrwards 
conferred  with  Grover  Cleveland.  The  President  lay  on  a  sofa,  apparently 
very  weary,  but  received  me  in  a  most  fatherly  way.  He  expressed  his 
strong  good  wishes  for  my  success  in  my  new  career,  for  the  restoration  of 
my  health  and  so  forth.  Then  he  talked  about  the  future  of  Arkansas,  the 
rebel  states,  and  of  the  colored  people.  He  had  already  given  me  letters 
of  introduction,  army  passports  and  the  like,  and  I  vd.ll  try  to  recall 
as  nearly  as  I  may  the  last  words  spoken  to  me  my  Abraham  Lincoln.  They 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  or  to  others  in  days  that  are  to  come. 

"And  now,  Stoddard,"  he  said,  half  rising  on  the  sofa,  "there's  just 
one  thing  more  I  vra.nt  to  say.  The  war  is  nearly  over.  Just  when  it  will 
end,  I  can't  say.  But  it  wont  be  a  great  while.  Then  the  Government  for- 
ces must  all  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  southern  states.  Sooner  or  later, 
we  must  take  them  all  away.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this:  do  all 
you  can,  in  any  and  every  way  you  can,  to  get  the  ballot  into  the  hands 
of  the  freedmen.  We  must  make  voters  of  them  before  we  take  away  the 
troops.  The  ballot  will  be  their  only  protection  after  the  bayonet  is 
gone,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  need  all  they  can  get,  I  can  see  just  hofw 
it  will  be. Will  you?" 
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I  said  anything  I  could  say  to  assure  him  of  my  intentions  and  then 
took  my  last  look  into  his  deep,  sad,  almost  prophetic  eyes,  that  were 
so  weary  of  all  they  had  been  compelled  to  look  upon  and  into  during  the 
long  years  through  which  I  had  been  with  him.  If,  not  long  afterwards, 
I  took  an  even  offensively  prominent  part  in  caring  for  the  future  of  the 
colored  people  of  Arkansas,  I  did  so  in  fulfilling  my  promise  to  Lincoln 
and  to  this  day  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.   There  is  on  my  mind  a  dim  memory 
that  he  vms  not  at  that  date  publicly  uttering  his  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject ajid  there  may  have  been  good  reasons  for  his  prudence  which  are  now 
nobody's  business,  but  this  was  the  thought  that  vra.s  uppermost  in  his 
heart  and  mind  in  the  hour  when  he  said  farewell  to  me  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  jewel  in  it.  It  belongs  in  regular  sequence  to  his  earlier  declarations 
including  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  his  Illinois  letter  about  the 
arming  of  the  blacks.  Glad  I've  made  this  small  record  of  it. 
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Chapter  Thirty-eighth. 
The  Southwest, 

The  war  vi&s   indeed  slowly  drawing  on  tovmrd  its  now  inevitable 
close,  as  Lincoln  had  said,  but  the  Confederates  had  still  large  armies  in 
the  field.  They  had  lost  the  coast  lines,  the  Mississippi  and  other  great 
rivers,  but  there  were  terrible  battles  yet  to  be  fought.  They  had  but 
nominally  been  driven  out  of  Arkansas  and  that  state  was  still  some- 
what like  possibly  debatable  gro'.i:id.  Its  interior  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  roving  bands  of  guerillas  which  were  a  ciirse  to  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple and  were  fit  only  for  merciless  killing. 

The  Mississippi  river  itself  was  in  a  curious  condition.  Its  levees, 
entirely  neglected  during  several  years,  were  broken  down  at  many  places. 
It  was  notable  that  the  lower  levees  were  in  better  condition  than  the 
upper  and  sometimes  acted  as  dams  to  produce  a  "set-back,"  so  that  the 
floods  above  were  worse  than  ever  before.  So  serious  was  this  hydraulic 
experiment  that  I  remember  one  great  flood  when  all  the  Arkansas  lines 
were  under  water,  almost  if  not  quite  back  to  Bartholomew  Bayou  and 
the  Sunk  Country,  'iliat's  that?  Vie  11,  many  years  ago  there  came  an  earth- 
quake, coming  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  a  long,  wide  reach  of 
land,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  river  and  below  the  Missouri  line,  gave 
up  its  grip  and  went  down  several  feet.   It  was  so  large  and  admitted  so 
much  v/^ater  to  fill  it  that  during  several  hours  the  Mississippi  ran  up 
stream.  Plantations  and  forests  v^rent  down  with  the  land  and  at  the  date 
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of  my  residence  the  multitudinous  trees  were  still  standing  with  their 
wet  feet  in  the  water  and  no  settlers  in  their  neighborhoods.  Between 
the  Sunk  Country  and  the  river  was  a  large  tract  of  the  best  land  for 
cotton  in  the  state  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  that  I  may  tell  bye  and  bye. 
The  region  of  flat  land  overflowed  by  the  flood  I  speak  of,  not  the  old 
earthquake,  was  so  extensive  that  when  the  steamer  I  was  on  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  we  vrere  out  of  sight  of  land,  unless  distant 
fringes  of  forlorn  looking  Cottonwood  trees  with  a  sea  beyond  them  could 
count  for  land.   The  captain  told  me  that  he  could  have  steamed  our  craft 
right  across  country.  This  was  not  on  my  first  trip,  however,  for  then 
the  water  was  low  in  quantity  and  miserably  lov/  in  quality.   It  was  all 
we  had  to  drink,  except  the  rank  poisons  at  the  bar  and  a  tiorabler  of  the 
yellow  liquid  had  to  stand  several  minutes  before  its  inch  of  mud  would 
settle.  No  ice.  VJhat  little  ice  there  was  on  board  was  sold  with  the 
poisons  at  the  bar.  Take  the  hair  off  an  old  trunk  and  make  any  man  feel 
like  stealing  all  you  had.  All  the  while  on  the  way  I  was  inspecting  the 
collection  of  rare  characters  on  board  but  one  of  them,  who  came  on  at 
Memphis,  escaped  me.  Y/ith  him  had  landed  on  the  hurricane  deck  and 
elsewhere  a  strong  detachment  of  bluecoats,  destined  for  service  down 
on  the  Louisiana  line.   I  need  not  mention  any  trivial  incidents  by  the 
way  but  we  got  into  the  Arkansas  river  and  began  to  pick  onward  among 
its  treacherous  and  changing  channels.  I  think  we  did  very  well  for  a 
day  or  two,  going  slowly,  so  that  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  studying 
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the  forestlined  banks  on  either  hand,  with  noiT  and  then  the  cleared 
edges  of  plantations  peeping  through  the  everlasting  lines  of  cottonwoods. 
The  pilot  ViTas  a  good  man  and  knew  the  river,  but  there  came  an  hour  when 
he  knew  it  too  well  and  in  a  foolish  rush  of  faith  and  steam  he  ran  the 
nose  of  our  gallant  bark  deep  into  the  mud  of  a  sandbar  which  had  been 
born  and  cradled  there  since  his  last  trip,  iVe  were  stuck  and  our  best 
hope  for  getting  unstuck,  after  continual  attempts  to  steam  backward, 
was  in  a  possible  rise  of  the  emaciated  river  itself.   It  was  all  very 
well  for  it  vms  a  lesson  in  patience  —  if  a  large  part  of  our  crew 
and  passengers  could  have  been  induced  to  view  it  in  that  light  instead 
of  regarding  this  as  an  occasion  for  exhibiting  their  proficiency  in 
profane  eloquence.   I  think  it  v/as  in  the  morning  of  our  second  day  on  that 
bar  that  I  was  pleasantly  reminded  of  Colonel  Davy  Crockett  and  his 
b'ars.  I  \".'as  out  in  front,  gazing  tranquilly  at  the  southerly  shore, 
when  who  should  come  down  for  a  drinlc  of  that  warm,  yellov;  water,  with- 
out any  ice,  but  a  pair  of  inquisitive  black  b'ar.  They  may  have  come 
for  a  look  at  the  steamer,  for  they  took  that  also,  in  the  coolest  way. 
They  were  the  only  coolness  in  the  landscape  for  there  was  an  immediate 
excitement  on  board  and  every  man  who  had  on  his  revolver, -that  did  not 
omit  many, -pulled  it  out  and  let  drive  at  the  dark  observers.  I  saw 
them  turn  and  look  at  each  other  in  polite  astonishment  and  then  they 
turned  contemptuously  and  disappeared  in  the  brush,  with  the  peculiar 
plunging  gallop  which  distinguishes  their  race.  They  had  not  been  hurt 
for  the  range  vra.s  a  long  one,-  for  pistols  and  bad  shooting.  I  fired. 
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I  cannot  positively  assert  that  those  two  observers  were  acting  as 
Confederate  scouts,  but  somehow  or  other  the  position  and  plight  of  our 
small  navy  had  become  known  to  the  enemy.   It  may  have  been  the  next  day, 
or  the  next,  that  I  vms  once  more  lazily  gazing  at  the  scenery  when  my 
ears  were  saluted  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle.   I  was  not  on  deck  but  at  a 
vd-ndow  of  the  stern-saloon  below.  This  was  a  splendid  apartment  which 
occupied  a  third  of  the  hollovir  stomach  of  the  boat.   It  was  separated,  at 
times,  night  times,  from  the  forward  two  thirds  of  the  cave  by  dangling 
curtains,  because  it  was  considered  more  or  less  sacred  to  the  lady  pas- 
sengers, of  whom  there  were  several,  officers'  wives  and  the  like,  prime 
good  and  plucky  women,  with  a  pair  of  whom  I  had  been  conversing.   They 
also  heard  the  rifleshot,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  score  of  others,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  any  panic  among  them.   The  curtains  were  not  on  du- 
ty and  we  could  see  all  that  took  place  in  the  forward  hollow.  The  cora- 
panionway  was  at  its  far  end.  iJavrn  that  steep  and  slippery  acclivity  came 
rapidly,  excitedly,  man  after  man,  mostly  exclaiming:  "Guerillas  !  Guer- 
illas '"  and  otherwise  announcing  that  we  were  all  soon  to  be  slain. 
It  vm.s   to  be  understood  that  these  worthies  came  down  stairs  after  their 
firearms,  all  of  which  had  been  left  in  their  staterooms.   To  their  credit 
be  it  said,  nearly  all  of  them  dashed  quickly  out  and  up  again  pretty  well 
armed.   But  others  took  a  long  time  to  find  their  guns,  or  did  not  find 
them  at  all  and  did  not  at  once  reappear.   Of  one  fellovir  I  made  sure  that 
he  must  have  hidden  his  rifle  under  his  bunk,  for  there  he  went  for  it,- 
and  there  he  remained.   The  funniest  doT.vn  stairs  climber  was  a  chap  who 
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came  down  most  of  the  way  headfirst,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  but  there 
was  one  thing  funnier.  In  the  rear  centre  of  that  saloon,  a  quartette  of 
Hebrew  suttlers  had  been  playing  cards  at  a  table  of  moderate  size  and 
the  panic  from  above  struck  them  awfully.   Death  had  come  after  them,  for 
their  sins  and  dovm  \vent  the  cards.  One  pair  seized  the  table  in  an  effort 
to  get  under  it  and  there  they  now  spraviled  with  that  pine  shield  held 
over  them  to  protect  them  from  the  flying  lead.  The  other  pair  disap- 
peared through  the  nearest  stateroom  doors.  The  good  vj-omen  were  in  such 
fits  of  laughter  that  I  felt  it  polite  to  leave  them  and  go  out  to  the 
prow  to  see  v/hat  this  might  mean.   It  did  mean  something.   Ours  was  not  an 
ironclad  but  the  pilot-helmsman  stood  in  an  iron  clad  coop  of  which  the 
armor  was  thick  enough  for  musketry,  whatever  it  could  have  done  for  a 
cannonball.  There  he  was,  now,  with  the  wheelspokes  in  hand  but  with  no 
steering  to  do  on  a  stuck  boat.  He  was  at  his  post,  courageously.  All 
over  the  hurricane  deck  there  was  a  confusion  of  shouts  and  of  men  run- 
ning hither  and  thither,  but  in  a  moment  there  came  a  complete  change. 
Out  upon  that  deck,  for/.'ard,  in  full  range  of  the  shooting  from  the  shore 
and  with  no  armor  at  all  on  him,  stepped  a  man  of  medium  stature,  slight, 
thin,  in  a  plain  blue  blouse.  Out  rang  a  voice  of  calm  command,  like 
a  pretty  good  trumpet,  and  all  the  boys  in  blue  went  to  places  like  so 
many  machines.   In  an  instant,  the  firing  from  the  shore  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  answered  and  then  it  ceased,  for  that  gang  of  outlav/s  had  dis- 
covered that  they  had  made  a  mistake.  Then  I  asked  somebody: 
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"I  say]  vrho  on  earth  is  that  fellow,  up  there?" 

"He?  Ol  That's  Major  General  Vfest.  He's  goin'  to  Louisianner,  but  he 
wants  to  see  General  Steele,  at  Little  Rock.  He's  a  good  one]" 

Several  years  afterwards,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
chamber  at  Washington,  a  senatorial  friend  kindly  introduced  me  to  Sen- 
ator West,  of  Louisiana,  and  in  reply  I  told  this  story  on  him,  telling 
htm  and  a  group  of  interested  statesmen  that  he  then  niissed  the  best  part 
of  that  great  fight.  He  should  have  seen  the  going  down  stairs  and  the 
table  over  the  Israelitish  suttlers.  Poor  fellow!  He  missed  it  J  So  did 
the  guerillas  for  the  only  man  hit  by  any  shot  from  the  shore  was  the 
boiler  iron  of  the  pilot's  coop.  Not  mortally  wounded. 

Hurrah]  that  is  what  quite  a  number  of  people  remarked,  for  the  river 
did  rise  and  our  steamer  was  released,  before  any  larger  gang  of  wild  men 
or  wild  animals  could  come  to  look  at  her.  Little  Rock  was  reached  in 
safety  and  I  was  in  my  new  field  of  action.   It  did  not  look  very  active 
Y/hen  we  tied  up  at  the  dingy  wharf  and  I  went  ashore.  Every  thing  I 
could  see  looked  shabby  and  antiquated,  with  a  few  rude  exceptions.  One 
of  these  was  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river.  Others  might  be  men- 
tioned as  army  men,  of  several  kinds j  army  wagons;  tents;  and  in  quite 
a  number  of  places  the  blue  and  white  beauty  of  the  Union  flag  which 
had  so  recently  taken  the  tall  poles  previously  fluttered  from  by  the 
vanishing  Stars  and  Bars.   Never  again  would  these  ornament  the  high  pla- 
ces of  the  capital  town  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  I  was  to  do  so  myself. 
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My   first  duty  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Statehouse,  where,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  I  was  welcomed  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Caldwell,  recently 
appointed  United  States  District  Judge,  by  whom  I  was  duly  sworn  in  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Statehouse  as  Marshal,  &c.  The  business  of  my  se- 
curities, or  bondsmen,  was  also  soon  attended  to.  One  of  them  was  the  one 
leading  merchant  of  Little  Rock  and  the  other  v/as  a  Dr.  Y/ebb,  the  leading 
physician,  who  afterwards  took  care  of  my  health.  Poor  man  I  He  was  a  du- 
elist but  did  not  die  in  any  duel.  He  was  murdered  in  his  bed  by  some 
unknown  person,  not  long  after  I  finally  came  away.  I  found  the  Judge 
the  right  sort  of  man  and  we  at  once  struck  up  a  personal  friendship, 
although  he  vra.s  what  might  be  called  angular  in  his  temper.  He  had  been 
Lieutenant  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  from  Iowa  and  had  been  wounded 
in  battle.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  ivith  sand  in  his  beard. 

I  found  the  Statehouse  an  empty  shell,  for  when  the  Confederates 
inarched  away  they  destroyed  or  removed  every  article  of  furniture  or 
equipment  with  the  utmost  care.  It  was  a  brick  building,  large  in  the 
middle  to  accommodate  the  halls  of  the  State  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  having  wings  on  either  end  for  other  offices.  The  middle 
was  of  two  stories  and  the  wings  of  one.  Around  was  a  large  open  space 
with  recollections  of  fences  at  its  edges  and  with  many  good  trees.  It 
made  good  camping  ground,  now  and  then,  for  soldiers  or  refugees,  and  it 
was  crossed  in  all  directions  by  well  vrorn  cattle,-  or  human,-  paths. 

The  Marshal's  office  vras  in  the  southerly  wing.   It  was  a  large,  high 
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ceilinged  room,  oblong,  with  two  big  windows,  deepseated,  in  front,  and 
one  at  the  end.  At  the  middle  back  was  an  enormous  fireplace  and  its 
chimney  served  also  for  the  like  kind  of  cavern  in  the  Clerk's  office,  a 
precisely  similar  room,  in  the  rear.   In  one  corner  I  found  the  most  re- 
markable "safe"  I  ever  saw,  and  somebody  had  preserved  its  antiquely 
tremendous  key.  All  vms  of  the  "old  kind,  brassmounted,  and  of  such  is 
the"  primitive  idea  of  how  to  beat  a  burglar.   It  would  have  kept  out  a 
good  cracksman  about  ten  minutes,  if  he  were  at  all  lazy,  but  it  was  good 
enough  against  the  non-experts  who  were  likely  to  hunt  for  its  deftly  hid- 
den keyhole.   I  arranged  to  get  n^  meals  at  the  Anthony  house  and  then  it 
was  needful  to  look  out  for  sleeping  matters,  as  that  hotel  was  tempora- 
rily overcrowded  and  I  was  not  attracted  by  its  crowd  or  landlord.  It  vms 
altogether  another  specimen  of  the  ancient  hostelries  of  the  sunny  South 
in  the  days  befoh  de  wah.  The  Amy  helped  me  out,  for  I  easily  obtained 
an  iron  camp  bedstead,  linen  sheets  and  a  pair  of  heavy  gray  blankets. 
This  apparatus  I  set  up  in  the  Clerk's  office,  adjoining  my  own,  and 
procured  from  the  quartermaster  a  liberal  allowance  of  cordwood  for  the 
respective  fireplaces.  Of  coxorse  I  did  get  one  night's  lodging  in  a  queer 
coop  of  a  room  at  the  hotel,  but  was  not  hungry  for  another  roost  in  that 
hole.  So  I  fixed  things  as  well  as  I  could,  including  fires  to  drive 
away  a  great,  cold,  foggy  dampness  which  had  settled  over  Little  Rock  and 
concentrated  its  worst  qualities  in  and  around  the  Statehouse.  At  a 
reasonable  hour  I  prepared  to  go  to  bed,  remembering  that  I  had  been  a  sol- 
dier and  a  borderer  and  had  slept  in  the  woods  and  on  steamer  decks  and 
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on  bridges  and  stone  pavements  and  elsewhere.  Never,  hovrever,  had  I 
previously  obtained  precisely  this  outfit.  The  blankets  were  as  thick 
and  stiff  as  boards  and  so  were  the  contract  sheets.   Nothing  would  bend 
them  or  induce  them  to  "wrap."  Still,  in  a  vast  fortitude  I  lay  down  and 
composed  myself  to  the  task  of  watching  the  firelight  play  upon  the  dingy 
walls  until  I  could  chill  myself  to  sleep.  It  was  rather  a  thoughtful 
time,  all  things  considered,  and  I  felt  somewhat  as  if  I  had  died  and 
gone  over  into  a  new  world  of  which  I  knew  little  or  nothing.  I  must  have 
shut  my  eyes ,  for  at  last  I  opened  them  suddenly  to  look  into  the  ex- 
ceedingly sharp,  inquisitive  optics  of  an  altogether  unexpected  visitor. 
He  had  not  provided  himself  with  a  chair,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  that  room,  but  he  was  sitting  down.  He  was  sitting  on  the  middle 
of  my  heaving  chest  and  not  far  behind  him  were  others  so  near  like  him 
that  only  their  nearest  friends  or  relatives  could  have  told  them  apart. 
Perhaps  they  were  all  twins,  but  however  that  may  be,  they  were  the  lar- 
gest specimens  of  the  celebrated  Norvmy  rat  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I  gave 
the  stranger  a  box  on  the  ear  and  he  retreated  to  the  mainland  but  not 
a  rat  of  them  abandoned  the  field  of  battle.  Again  and  again,  at  inter- 
vals, I  was  called  upon  to  kick  here  and  there  and  propel  an  invader 
from  my  citadel.  They  evidently  looked  upon  me  as  an  intruder  upon  their 
territory  and  may  have  felt  as  a  sort  of  rearguard  left  behind  by  the 
Confederate  army,  with  orders  to  watch  the  Northern  barbarians.  They  made 
lively  scouting  excursions  in  all  directions  over  the  floor,  nov/  and  then 
giving  vocal  expression  to  their  sentiments.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
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never  saw  more  real  "expression"  in  any  face,  of  its  size,  than  I  did 
in  the  countenance  of  the  first  adventurous  rat  that  sat  upon  me,-  as  if 
he  had  been  a  coroner  holding  an  inquest.  Take  it  all  in  all,  hour  after 
hour,  there  was  something  wonderfully  unique  and  solitary  in  that  first 
night  of  mine  in  the  ancient  Statehouse.  The  other  occupants  of  it  kept  up 
an  almost  continual  rat-tie  and  I  knew  more  about  their  race  and  clan 
before  morning.   I  think  they  must  have  sent  for  their  neighbors  and  kin. 

An  early  duty  was  a  call  upon  General  Steele,  by  whom  I  was  well  received 
but  I  said  nothing  to  him  of  my  favorable  account  of  him  to  the  President. 
Of  course,  I  rapidly  became  acquainted  with  many  other  officers,  among 
them  finding  one  of  my  old  time  Alpha  Delta  Phi  friends.  Major  Ed.  Joy. 
I  will  not  give  any  kind  of  muster  roll,  but  I  went  for  the  Department 
Quartermaster,  Colonel  Henry,  for  a  purpose  of  my  own,  and  vre  were  soon 
good  friends.  Before  I  forget  it,  I  must  speak  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  for  to  them  had  belonged  the 
custody  of  considerable  amounts  of  seized  or  abandoned  property  which 
had  now  to  be  turned  over  to  me.  These  things  must  come  a  little  in  or- 
der of  dates,  but  the  head  of  the  Treasury  office  was  a  rare  specimen 
of  what  may  be  done  by  a  wise  and  discriminating  appointing  power,  moved 
to  action  by  abundant  political  influential  testimonials  as  to  personal 
character  and  capacity.  He  was  a  Duck  who  at  a  later  day,  in  a  moment  of 
juicy  confidence,  explained  to  me  why  he  had  surrendered  a  lucrative  bus- 
iness in  Chicago,  to  serve  his  beloved  country  as  a  mere  Treasury  Agent. 
He  had  been  "running  the  nicest  little  game  ,  right  down  near  the  stock 
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and  produce  Exchanges.  Finest  lot  of  regular  customers.  Making  money  right 
along.  No  skin  game,  you  know.  All  fair.  Faro  and  roulette  both,  but 
the  king  pin  was  Faro-"  when  something  or  other  occurred  which  brought 
upon  him  the  interference  of  the  Police  Department  and  all  his  brightest 
hopes  were  blasted.  His  very  chips  went  from  him  and  he  had  to  went  from 
Chicago,  There  vms  a  business  career  nipped  in  the  bud  and  a  prosperous 
"Bank"  busted  entirely.  He  whimpered  some  and  looked  as  solemn  as  a 
defaulting  cashier  in  a  box,  but  he  wore  good  clothes  and  "treated" 
all  influential  men  well,  ^.1/hether  or  not  he  turned  over  to  me  all  the 
property  he  had  taken  possession  of  was  a  question  for  the  astronomers. 
I  had  no  means  for  proving  his  reports  and  had  to  take  them  for  what  they 
were  worth.  Another  piece  of  valuable  property  that  I  at  once  fell  heir 
to  was  a  remarkable  relic  of  bondage  days  who  went  by  the  name  of  "State 
House  Jack,"  Short,  thin,  black  as  a  coal,  exceedingly  respectful,  some- 
times even  truthful,  and  conscioiis  of  his  title  to  all  that  lot  of  public 
buildings.  Marshal  and  all.  How  long  he  had  lived  in  it,  nobody  knew, 
but  he  was  a  friend  of  his  awn   race  and  he  had  filled  with  free  Africans 
all  the  outbuildings  and  as  much  of  the  main  structure  as  had  not  yet 
been  taken  for  other  piorposes.  The  big  point  of  that,  I  soon  found  to  be, 
that  contrabands  without  other  visible,  responsible  employment  were 
likely  to  be  set  at  work  on  the  fortifications,  in  return  for  the  anny 
rations  they  were  regularly  receiving.  State  House  Jack  was  free  of  the 
pick  and  shovel  and  so,  shortly,  were  all  his  constituents,  and  I  never 
knew  just  how  many  dark  parties  were  actually  registered  as  "Colonel 
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Stoddard's  niggers,"— "Colonel?"  yes,  that  came  right  along  as  a  matter 
of  course,  for  an  army  rank  was  almost  a  necessity  under  some  circumstan- 
ces and  any  man  in  Arkansas  befoh  the  wah  had  been  a  titled  magnate  of 
some  sort.   I  was  told  that  there  had  once  been  an  exception  but  that 
he  was  killed  for  putting  on  airs  and  trying  to  set  up  for  something 
distinguished  and  exceptional. 

I  had  come  with  with  an  idea  that  I  might  possibly  do  something  in  cot- 
ton operations  and  had  obtained  for  nyself  and  others  a  number  of  what 
were  called  "pennits"  for  that  purpose.   It  was  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  out  as  much  reb  cotton  as  was  consistent  with  military 
operations,  for  the  material  was  greatly  needed.  I  sj/mpathised  with  the 
authorities  in  that  matter  and  did  a  great  deal,  first  and  last,  to  meet 
the  public  needs  and  my  own.  Not  to  go  into  particulars,  however,  I  may 
say  that  really  the  biggest  thing  I  accougjlished  in  cotton  was  to  have 
about  a  thousand  bales  of  my  "permit"  burned  up  for  me  by  a  rebel  horde 
down  near  the  Texas  border.  My  profits  on  that  line  were  a  large  hole 
in  my  pocket.  I  still  had  some  money  and  was  disposed  to  use  it,  but  I 
could  obtain  none  from  anybody  for  the  restoration  of  the  Statehouse  of- 
fices to  a  state  of  usefulness.   I  had  to  furnish  them  myself,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Quartermaster  and  some  army  carpenters,  and  all  my  outlays 
were  a  dead  beat.  Part  of  them  are  contained  in  a  balance  of  unpaid 
dues,  nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  now  lying  to  my  credit  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  at  V/ashington.   I  have  made  efforts  to  get  it,  from  time 
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to  time  for  myself  and  for  others,  as  the  record  shows,  but  "the  appro- 
priation ran  out"  long  ago  and  a  new  act  of  Congress  would  be  a  thing  of  too 
indefinite  an  expense  of  time  and  money.  Could  not  now  be  done. 

I  think  my  Arkansas  career  had  better  be  painted  in  spots ,  without 
any  needless  attempts  at  following  the  almanac  or  the  consecutive  course 
of  current  events.  i;Vhen  I  think  of  them,  they  come  up  through  the  ivaters 
of  oblivion  like  so  many  memorial  bubbles  and  I  have  to  look  at  them  at 
least  twice  before  I  can  be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  any  such 
things  ever  actually  took  place  in  the  life  story  of  so  very  quiet  and 
retired  an  old  merchant  as  I  am.   Is  it  true?  YiTas  I  ever  a  fellow  who 
Viralked  around  from  day  to  day  among  the  stirring  scenes  of  so  wild  and 
improbable  a  romance?  I  do  not  exactly  believe  that  it  was  but  will  talk 
along  as  best  I  can,  presupposing  that  those  were  the  War  Times  and  that 
anything  just  like  them  never  occurred  before  or  since.  Also  that  I  was 
then  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  that  I  seemed  to  have  temporarily 
recovered  the  somewhat  unusual  muscular  strength  and  vim  which  had  al- 
ready led  me  or  sustained  me  through  my  curious  list  of  activities.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  well  to  put  in,  as  to  that,  that  all  my  earlier  years 
were  athletic  training  and  that  at  twenty  my  training  lift  on  the  testing 
machine  was  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I  think  I  could  have  added 
to  that  if  the  gymnasium  trainer  had  not  forbidden  it.  I  was  a  tireless 
walker  and  could  jump  well.  '.Tas  good  enough  on  horseback,  a  good  swimmer 
with  the  reserve  that  I  did  not  dive  because  it  gave  me  the  headache.  I 
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was  also  a  fair  boxer  and  fencer  but  my  specialty  was  with  fireanns  and 
especially  with  rifle  or  pistol.  '7ith  a  derringer  I  was  an  adept,  be- 
cause of  the  little  derringers  made  by  old  John  Osborn  and  with  -w^ich  I 
had  practised  as  continual  playthings,  molding  my  own  bullets  with  or- 
gan pipe  fragment-lead  won  at  the  Babcock  organ  shop,  when  I  was  a  boy 
of  eight-nine-ten.  I  have  noticed  that  even  a  difficult  language  can  be 
entirely  mastered  by  those  who  begin  to  learn  it  early  in  life,  although 
how  a  baby  Chinee  works  it  is  still  a  mystery.   It  is  so,  perhaps,  with 
other  things,  and  I  had  firearms  at  an  early  date  of  my  existence.  lYhile 
in  Arkansas  I  did  not  own  a  rifle,  did  not  need  one,  but  had  two  splen- 
did navy  revolvers,  two  prime  bowie  knives,  a  pair  of  tiptop  wide-mouthed 
rifle  derringers,  three  inch  long  barrels,  pocket  pistols,  and  had  also 
a  curiously  acquired  local  reputation  for  miraculous  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  the  aforesaid  explosive  "bulldogs,"  as  some  called  them.  It  was 
just  as  well  for  a  Marshal  to  have  that  fame  to  carry  aroimd  with  him, 
as  I  was  soon  to  be  informed. 

The  information  came  to  me  first  in  this  wise,  but  vms  afterwards  re- 
peated in  various  forms.  A  fine  looking  and  very  intelligent  legal  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  the  Confederate  States  District  Attorney  under  the 
now  abolished  regime  v/as  among  my  earliest  acquaintances.  That  is,  I 
had  met  him  once  and  he  had  been  ceremoniously  polite.  Only  a  few  days 
after  my  arrival,  I  met  him  again  in  somebody's  quarters,  with  Judge 
Caldwell  and  others.  For  some  reason,  I  was  wearing  my  belt.   No  pistol. 
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but  the  buckhorn  hilt  of  my  long  knife,  not  bowie,  stuck  out  from  under 
my  cutaway  when  I  sat  down  and  his  eye  caught  it, 

"Aha i"  exclaimed  he,  almost  insultingly,  "That  is  your  opinion  of 
Arkansas,  is  it?"  and  vAat  else  he  said  I  cannot  now  recall  nor  my 
reply,  but  he  arose  and  walked  out  in  a  sort  of  scornful  indignation. 

There  may  have  been  a  similar  impression  in  the  minds  of  others,  but 
I  now  recall  that  certain  loyal  Arkansans  had  previously  notified  me 
not  to  go  unarmed.  That  was  not  heavy  on  my   mind  but  there  was  a  sequel • 
The  man  was  really  a  gentleman  and  sincere  for  only  the  next  morning 
he  strode  into  my  now  rudely  furnished  office  at  the  Statehouse, 

"Marshal  Stoddard,"  he  said  to  me,  "I  owe  you  an  apology  and  I  have 
come  to  make  it.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  what  I  did-" 

"No  matter,"  I  replied,   "it  is  of  no  consequence-" 

"Yes,  it  is  J"  he  responded,  with  serious  emphasis.   "You  know  yovir 
danger  better  than  I  did.   I  thought  you  over  cautious,  but  you  are  not. 
I  have  learned  better.  T/hat  I  want  to  say  is  that  your  life  isn't  worth 
a  week's  purchase.  Never  I  Never  go  unarmed i  Look  out  for  yourself  I" 

I  laughed  and  told  him  I  would,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  heard 
from  his  own  political  friends  upon  that  subject  and  that  his  Confed- 
erate revengefuls  had  talked  freely  to  him  as  to  the  probable  fate  of 
this  nev;-  oppressor  from  the  North  who  had  come  to  confiscate,  arrest, 
imprison,  and  otherwise  to  enforce  the  terrible  rule  of  the  tyrant 
Lincoln,  the  gorilla  of  Illinois  and  the  Demon  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
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A  peculiar  point  of  my  position  was  that  Congress  had  passed  the 
Direct  Tax  Act,  with  especial  reference  to  properties  in  the  conquered 
regions,  and  that  under  it  large  estates  and  small  were  likely  to  be 
sold  at  auction  by  the  Marshal  in  short  order.  The  same  was  true  of  all 
property  of  rebels  duly  convicted  of  Treason  under  the  Confiscation  Act 
and  nobody  knew  upon  precisely  whose  impenitent  shoulder  the  hand  of 
the  obnoxious  functionary  might  next  be  laid.  He  v/as  an  hundred  fold 
worse  than  any  mere  soldier,  great  or  small,  ani  there  was  a  kind  of  gen- 
eral concentration  of  Confederate  hatred  upon  the  very  mild  and  peaceable 
little  fellow  who  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Y/ashington  monster  to  inflict 
all  these  woes  upon  Arkansas,  including  its  horsethieves  and  other  amiable 
public  characters  who  had  for  so  long  enjoyed  a  species  of  immunity  from 
everything  but  the  rifles  of  Steele's  infantry  and  the  sabres  of  Clay- 
ton's cavalry  and  the  effects  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  raw  whisky  which 
the  small  distilleries  were  then  making  in  the  mountains,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  invader.  How  many  died  of  it  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  of  a 
peculiar  order  of  destructiveness  and  would  burn  if  lighted. 

Both  the  Marshal's  and  clerk's  offices  were  nov/  in  fair  condition 
and  so  was  the  courtroom  across  the  hall  but  the  rest  of  the  statehouse 
was  a  mere  shell,  devoid  of  chairs  or  even  benches  and  without  light 
except  such  as  could  force  its  way  in  through  the  exceedingly  dirty  win- 
dov/s,  not  one  of  which  had  been  washed  during  the  war.  As  for  spiders 
and  their  webs,  they  prepared  me  for  the  tarantulas  which  I  was  yet  to  see. 
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Tr'Thile  I  am  put  in  mind  of  those  interesting  animals,  I  will  mention 
the  fact  that  the  finest  tarantula  I  ever  saw  had  been  recently  captured 
by  his  human  admirers  and  put  in  a  glass  jar  for  local  exhibition  at  the 
army  headquarters.  His  body  would  have  more  than  covered  a  silver  half 
dollar  and  his  legs  and  hair  were  a  sight  for  the  uninitiated.  I  was  told 
that  a  bite  from  one  of  his  size  would  be  exceedingly  detrimental,  if 
not  fatal.  If  cured,  it  would  be  long  in  the  curing.  Ljy  next  inspection 
was  of  some  centipedes,  a  kind  of  venomous  caterpillar,  of  whom  my  largest 
specimen  may  not  have  exceeded  two  inches,  although  that  was  said  to  be 
undersized.  They  did  but  need  to  crawl  over  a  bare  hand  to  produce  pain- 
ful ulceration,  hard  to  heal,  but  not  fatal.  Then,  soon  after  I  began 
to  have  regular  fire  in  my  fireplace,  I  was  treated  to  another  bit  of 
interesting  exhibition.  Out  across  the  warming  hearth  danced  a  pair  of 
lively  creatures  who  appeared  to  be  chasing  one  another  with  their  tails 
up  and  brandished  as  if  threatening  to  entail  destruction.  I  watched 
them  with  sincere  interest  and  did  not  otherwise  disturb  their  fantastic 
promenades,  for  I  was  looking  upon  my  first  scorpions  and,  for  beauty 
or  activity,  they  were  all  ray  fancy  had  ever  painted  them.  Their  stings 
also  were  said  to  be  painful  but  not  dangerous.  Pretty  soon,  there 
came  a  more  welcome  guest,  for  I  had  a  "cricket  on  the  hearth"  and  I  was 
charmed  to  have  him  there,  in  memory  of  Dickens.  I  was  really  sorry  when 
the  entirely  trusting  and  homely  fellov^  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by 
somebody's  careless  foot.  He  sang  wonderfully  well  for  me,  of  an  evening, 
and  I  missed  his  company. 
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It  vms  not  long  before  my  brother  Harry  made  his  appearance.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  winter,  after  I  had  become  otherwise  well  settled.   I  might 
not  have  known  what  to  do  with  hira  if  I  had  not  discovered  that  Colonel 
Henry  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  were  in  need  of  a  skilled  ac- 
countant who  was  an  especial  friend  of  Secretary  Chase  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  Congress  and  the  Republic  at  large.  He  iras  therefore  made 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  with  a  salary  of  1800  and  a  fine, 
responsible  position  among  folks  there  and  elsewhere.  I  thought  it  a 
good  change  for  him  but  we  are  not  always  wise,  for  Henry  was  slowly,  in- 
wardly failing.  Ol   how  I  loved  him  and  how  I  wished  to  do  him  good.  He 
had  still  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  him  and  it  was  a  misfortune  that 
his  official  duties  crowded  such  an  enormous  amotint  upon  him,-  for  some 
of  his  clerical  assistants  had  not,  like  him,  been  educated  as  Bank  book- 
keepers and  he  had  them  on  his  hands.  He  soon  became  immensely  popular, 
which  was  a  distinction  which  I  did  not  attain.  Perhaps  I  vra.s  too  out- 
spoken, but  I  recall  one  little  encounter  which  may  serve  as  an  explanation. 
The  subject  of  negro  suffrage  was  under  discussion  among  a  crowd  of 
natives  and  others  on  the  Main  street,  near  the  Anthony  House  and  I 
was  the  centre  of  it.  I  was  angrily,  fiercely  addressed  by  a  stalwart 
party,  well-heeled,  who  demanded  why  I  should  in  this  manner  publicly 
insult  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  state. 

"Just  for  one  reason,  sir,  if  not  for  any  other,"  I  replied,  in  my 
usual  calm  and  friendly  way,  pointing  to  an  outreaching  branch  of  a 
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leafless  tree  that  stood  near  us.   "it's  because  if,  a  few  months  before 
this,  I  had  said  here  what  I  say  now,  you  and  your  like  would  have  swung 
me  up  to  that  branch  within  ten  minutes.  You  can't  do  it,  now.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  South,  free  speech,  free  thought,  free 
votes,  are  coming,  and  murder  for  opinion's  sake  is  out  of  date." 

I  was  not  very  quietly  informed  that  the  tree  was  not  the  only  rem- 
edy for  my  kind  of  orator  and  that  I  v/as  likely  to  die  with  my  boots  on. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  my  friends  for  they  were  aware  that  I  had 
received  repeated  warnings  and  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  state  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  reminds  me  of  a  little  story,  and  I  may  as 
ivell  tell  it  here. 

The  tax  lav/  was  enforced  and  the  sales  took  place  to  a  moderate  extent 
but  there  were  not  many  purchasers.  Among  those  who  did  buy  were  the 
Judge  and  myself.   I  was  particularly  glad  to  buy  in  the  old  Johnson  man- 
sion, in  memory  of  its  first  owner,  "Colonel  Johnson  killed  Tecumseh,"  and 
was  also  a  great  friend  of  Jackson,  Harrison,  and  was  Vice  President  &c. 
It  was  now  the  property  of  a  Mrs.  Jordan,  whose  husband  was  a  Confederate 
Army  Officer.  It  was  in  bad  condition  and  I  v/as  fitting  it  up  when  a  gen- 
tleman came  to  see  me  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  I  think  Dr.  Y/ebb  also 
spoke  to  me  about  it.  Of  course  I  sold  it  back  to  them,  charging  the 
madam  only  interest  and  repairs  in  addition  to  my  purchase  price.  At 
about  that  time  I  suddenly  found  all  the  better  class  of  the  Arkansas 
people  changing  their  opinions  of  me,  but  that  was  not  yet  nor  right  away 
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and  I  must  go  back  to  my  story.   The  Judge's  wife  had  joined  him  and 
they  were  keeping  house  in  his  purchase.  One  evening,  I  went  up  to  see 
them.   The  place  was  away  out  in  the  outskirts,  somev;hat  lonely,  and  to 
be  reached  by  a  road  which  had  no  occasion  for  a  military  patrol.  Yiell  I 
I  found  Judge  Caldwell  in  his  parlor,  at  a  table,  busily  engaged  in  the 
process  of  cleaning  and  loading  a  big  revolver,  with  other  engines  of 
war  lying  by  him  and  with  a  ferociously  unjudicial  expression  on  his 
combative  face.  I  said  something  or  other  about  his  job  and  he  turned 
upon  me  to  inquire,  half  anxiously,  if  I  were  armed. 

In  repljs  I  showed  him  my  accustomed  "belt"  but  added  that  I  did  not 
think  I  should  need  it  that  night. 

"Mr.  Marshall"  he  exclaimed.   "You  are  wrong]  I  myself  did  not  believe 
at  first.   I  thought  you  were  too  careful.  But  I've  been  warned  this  very 
day  about  you.  '»^y,  Mr.  Marshal,  your  life  isn't  worth  three  days'  pur- 
chase. You  may  be  shot  dovm  at  any  moment." 

"I  know  that,"  I  laughed.  "I've  known  it  all  the  while.  But  threat- 
ened men  live  long.   I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

I  think  he  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  I  was  a  —  fool  for  ventur- 
ing around  in  the  way  I  did,  at  night  and  alone,  but  I  managed  to  nacify 
him  and  in  due  time  set  out  for  my  quarters.   I  had  reached  a  peculiar- 
ly lonely  piece  of  road  and  the  night  was  a  dark  one,  without  any  street 
lamps.   On  ahead  of  me  in  the  road  I  saw  one  man  coming  along  and  did 
not  imagine  he  was  otherv/^ise  than  a  good  man  until  he  was  within  a  pace 
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of  me.  He  was  a  larger  man  than  myself  and  it  was  my  impression  that  he 
was  pulling  a  pistol  as  he  roared  at  me  something  relating  to  immediate 
manslaughter.  Also,  I  had  an  idea  that  he  had  been  drinking  or  that  he 
ivould  have  had  his  gun  out  quicker.  He  was  sober  in  all  other  seeming 
and  I  had  but  one  resource,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  My  hand  went  to  the  hilt 
of  my  long  knife  as  I  closed  with  him  and  in  a  second  its  sharp  point  was 
at  his  breast,  just  over  his  supposable  heart. 

"'Bout  face]"  I  shouted.   "Wheel  in  yoiir  tracks  or  you're  a  dead  man]" 
There  was  positively  no  help  for  him,  as  he  was  utterly  at  my  mercy.  He 
spun  around  almost  spasmodically  and  stepped  off,  but  as  he  did  so  my 
"navy"  came  out  and  once  more  he  had  no  choice  between  a  good  walk  and  a 
leaden  pill.  He  went,  using  some  very  bad  language  as  he  did  so,  and 
I  reached  ray  quarters  in  safety,  satisfied  that  I  had  really  run  a  pret- 
ty narrow  chance.  Vflien,  however,  the  Judge  came  in  and  I  told  him,  instead 
of  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  my  safety,  he  gave  me  a  round  blowing 
up  for  not  "bringing  the  fellow  in."  So  did  some  of  my  army  friends,  but 
I  could  explain  to  them  that  I  did  not  know,  really,  how  laany  other  chaps 
of  the  same  sort  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  or  ready  to  join  him,  and 
that  it  was  an  old  military  law  to  "build  a  golden  bridge  for  a  retreat- 
ing enemy"  if  he  has  a  revolver  and  is  likely  to  be  largely  reinforced. 
I  did  not  think  more  of  it,  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  believed  that 
the  story  of  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  repute  that  I  gained  for  -what 
might  be  called  "cheek"  or  nerve.  It  was  downright  impudence,  you  know. 
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Nevertheless,  Judge  Caldwell  renewed  his  caution  to  me,  "Never  expose 
yourself  foolishly  and  never  go  unarmed."  So  did  others  and  it  was  not 
long  before  among  these  "others"  I  became  acquainted  with  an  exceedingly 
interesting  feature  of  the  general  situation.   It  was  an  entirely  natural 
and  matter  of  course  affair.  The  Confederates  had  their  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  and  perhaps  other  secret  organizations,  \7hich  were  also 
said  to  have  honeycombed  the  northern  states.  Even  for  self  protection, 
it  had  been  necessary  for  the  Union  men  of  the  South  to  organize  in  a  form 
which  was  compelled  by  deadly  peril  to  be  even  more  carefully  secret.   It 
was  so  much  so  that  nearly  all  outsiders  were  able  to  do  no  more  than 
surmise  or  guess  its  existence.  A  man  will  shut  his  mouth  wonderfully  well 
when  to  open  it  unwisely  means  his  swift  and  sure  destruction.  We  may 
call  this  organization  the  Loyal  League  of  the  South,  although  it  had  a 
good  name  of  its  own  which  every  member  of  it  was  sworn  never  to  speak 
outside  of  the  sacred  membership.   It  came  to  pass  that  my  very  duties  as 
United  States  Marshal  made  it  almost  imperative  that  I  should  become 
affiliated  with  this  underground,  deeply  hidden  power  for  good  or  evil, 
and  I  vms  therefore  made  a  member,  it  vr&s    said,  the  only  Northern  man  in 
it,  at  least  in  all  that  section  or  as  far  as  was  known.   It  was  a  won- 
derful affair.   In  the  Statehouse  building,  back  in  the  rear  on  the  ground 
floor,  was  an  irnmense  and  dingy  apartment  from  which  the  very  floor  had 
been  torn  away  as  well  as  all  f\jrniture.  It  had  a  huge  fireplace  and  on 
the  walls  might  be  hung  sconces  of  wood  or  tin  for  the  burning  of  tallow 
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candles.   No  meetings  were  ever  held  in  this  wierdljr  uncanny  place  by- 
daylight  nor  in  any  early  evening.  That  it  had  its  peculiar  uses  in  later 
hours  must  have  been  known  to  the  military  authorities  as  well  as  to 
the  Marshal,  but  there  were  no  guards  in  blue  stationed  near  it.  No  man 
knew  at  any  time  at  what  day  or  hour  any  meeting  was  to  be  held.  Yi/hen  a 
dim  light  might  be  seen  glimmering  through  its  darkened  windows,  an  in- 
vestigator could  have  learned  that  a  man  or  so  was  stationed  at  its  ap- 
parently closely  shut  portal.   In  order  to  have  done  so,  however,  he  would 
have  had  to  disobey  a  stern  invitation  to  "move  on,  if  you  know  what's 
good  for  yourself i"  given  him  by  somebody  or  other  whom  he  met  at  a  distance 
of  a  dozen  paces  from  the  door.   That  order,  too,  seemed  to  be  of  a  mil- 
itary patrol  nature  for  it  came  from  a  man  in  uniform  from  one  or  other 
of  the  eight  regiments  of  Arkansas  Unionists,  some  of  v^hich  were  always 
encamped  not  far  away.   No  man  was  ever  known  to  disobey  that  order  or 
to  pry  in.   But  J  I  have  a  dim  memory  of  a  tale  of  some  who  did  "pry" 
into  the  open  graves  v/hich  they  dug  for  themselves  by  so  doing.  It  is 
not  well  to  trifle  with  desperate  and  utterly  reckless  armed  men.  At 
this  moment,  as  I  write,  ray  memory  brings  up  to  me  with  startling  vivid- 
ness a  winter  night  in  that  cavern  of  gloom,  when  the  lights  vrere  flaring 
on  the  walls  and  the  logs  were  blazing  fitfully  in  the  fireplace,  and 
when  the  "hall",  so  to  call  it,  was  almost  thronged  by  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  order.  Rembrandt  was  nowhere,  in 
the  vaguely  hellish  effect  produced  upon  the  bronzed,  bearded,  sternly 
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determined  face,  the  singularly  varied  habiliments,  the  weapons  and  the 
clouds  of  smoke,  mingled  of  pinewood  and  tobacco,  Virhich  circled  and  rol- 
led overhead.   It  v/as  one  of  the  positively  hellish  apparitions  of  the 
Civil  7fer,  and  it  did  not  become  less  so  as  man  after  man  of  a  nvimber 
of  retribution  "messengers"  arose,  came  fonrvard  and  told  his  brief,  ter- 
rible report  of  the  things  which  he  had  done  and  the  men  whom  he  had 
"visited"  according  to  the  deeds  for  which  they  vrere   "remembered." 

I  now  recall  to  mind  a  medium  sized,  dark  looking  fellow,  with  a  small 
black  eye,  who  reported  four  from  away  down  in  Texas,  and  had  that  number 
of  buckshot  still  in  him,  waiting  for  an  army  surgeon  to  take  them  out. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  inclined  to  accept  an  idea  that  the  newspaper  readers 
of  the  States  had  never  heard  or  seen  anything  equal  to  that,  unless  they 
were  also  novel  readers  and  took  in  yellow  covered  magazines.  The  main 
point  for  me  was  that  it  was  from  this  source  that  I  afterwards  received 
the  most  important  and  preservative  of  my  "warnings."  The  fact  was  that 
the  Knights  or  other  Confederate  organizations  could  not  hold  a  meeting 
that  was  not  attended  also  by  one  or  more  of  our  "visitors,"  a  faithful 
and  trusted  member  of  the  order.  \'!e   knew  just  what  they  vtere   up  to.  A 
consequence  vms  that  from  time  to  time  I  found  myself  standing  in  quiet 
conversation  with  a  party  or  parties  whom  I  knew  to  be  sworn  to  shoot 
me  "on  sight"  whenever  the  surrounding  circumstances  would  permit 
such  an  operation.   That  was  why  I  always  had  a  bulldog  derringer  in  each 
trousers  pocket  and  was  said  to  be  often  seen  standing  with  ray  hands  in 
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ny  pockets,  like  the  lazy,  don't  care  sort  of  fellow  that  I  vms.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  however,  I  was  conscious  that  my  next  door  neighbor 
would  hardly  be  able  to  "get  the  drop"  on  me  and  that  if  he  should  put 
an  unadvised  hand  to  his  hip  he  would  undoubtedly  drop  before  he  could 
pull  out  any  iron  on  me.  The  worst  of  it  may  have  been  that  their  lives 
were  all  saved  by  an  idea  that  they  obtained  that  my  own  eyes  were  smil- 
ingly looking  into  theirs.   They  had  some  queer  things  to  say  about  the 
smile  and  the  expression  they  found  themselves  looking  into,  but  that 
Viras  all  the  mere  chatter  of  men  vAo  were  explaining  v/hy  they  permitted 
me  to  go  about  my  business  without  any  hole  in  me.  A?  to  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  pluck,  they  had  a  superabundance  of  it  and  I  was  all  the  while 
meeting  men  vrtio  had  killed  from  one  to  a  half  dozen  of  their  fellow  sin- 
ners, for  the  good  of  the  country  or  otherwise.  I  sat  at  table,  once, 
with  a  roxmd  half  dozen  who  were  all  marked  as  mans layers  and  yet  they 
chatted  and  played  the  cards  as  cheerfully  as  if  each  were  not  entirely 
ready  to  shoot  me  or  any  other  of  the  party.  That  v/as  the  ancient  time 
in  the  southwest,  preserved  perfectly  well  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
vrB.r   and  even  increased  in  quality  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  affairs 
at  and  about  its  closing  months,-  each  of  which  was  a  fi-ill  year. 

The  autumn  months  passed  into  the  winter  and  I  do  not  recall  the  date 
of  the  first  formal  opening  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
transaction  of  business.   It  is  not  of  anjr  importance,  but  I  will  here 
put  down  some  incidents  of  the  first  really  interesting  trial  of  a  case 
under  the  Confiscation  Act.   The  absorption  of  any  man's  real  and  personal 
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property  required  that  he  should  first  be  convicted  of  "Treason"  and  the 
law  provided  that  such  a  conviction,  for  these  purposes,  might  be  obtained 
in  his  personal  absence.   This,  I  believe,  v^^s   afterwards  declared  a  de- 
fect. All  I  know  of  it  is  that  in  the  end  I  lost  all  my  expenses,  costs 
and  fees,  under  both  that  Act  and  the  Direct  Tax  Act,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars,  all  going  down  into  the  swamp  viith  the  fall 
of  the  defective  legislation.   This  first  case  v/as  somewhat  theatrically 
that  of  Judge  Daniel  Ringo,  U.  S.  Judge  before  the  war  and  Confederate 
Judge  after  the  secession  of  Arkansas.  He  had,  during  year  after  year, 
sat  and  tried  cases  on  the  very  spot  where  Judge  Caldv;ell  v/as  now  to  call 
him  up  for  his  own  sins,  he  being  af/ay  down  South  or  in  Europe,  I  don't 
know  vifhich.  His  yet  visible  property  in  that  region  consisted  of  his  res- 
idence, a  fairly  good  one;  some  furniture  in  it;  books  and  the  like;  and 
a  few  town  lots.   I  think  his  case  had  been  selected  experimentally,  rath- 
er than  revengefully  but  there  was  something  coming... On  the  day  of  trial 
the  courtroom  was  crowded  until  there  v/as  no  more  standing  room.  Two 
or  three  witnesses  had  given  testimony  before  the  clerk  called  the  name 
"Vance  I"  Then  came  forvrard  to  the  witness  stand  one  of  the  most  notable 
Union  men  of  the  state.  He  had  been  one  of  its  State  Senators,  was  a  well 
to  do  planter,  a  man  of  education,  said  to  be  about  the  best  geologist 
around,  was  over  six  feet  three  inches  high,  powerfully  built,  a  sort 
of  giant  for  bodily  strength  as  ^Tell  as  strength  of  character  and  con- 
victions,- but  he  had  a  hair-lip  which  made  a  peculiar  cleft  in  his 
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elocution.  It  made  some  of  his  utterance  seem  to  come  through  his  big 
nose  without  losing  any  of  its  force.   I  wish  I  could  report  his  manner 
and  face  but  they  are  too  much  for  me.   I  think  I  can  be  reasonably  ac- 
curate, however,  with  his  mere  words. 

'*'ffhat  do  I  know,  your  Honor?  ';Vhat  do  I  know  about  the  loyalty  of  Judge 
Daniel  Ringo?   I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  Daniel  Ringo.   It  was  at 
the  beginning  of  this  vreir,  your  Honor.   It  was  when  this  state  pretended 
to  secede  from  the  Union.   I  opposed  that  secession.   I  was  loyal  to  my 
flag  and  my  country.   To  that  flag  yonder,  your  Honor,  (pointing  at  one  that 
hung  over  the  entrance).  I  was  arrested  for  Treason,  sir?  Treason  against 
the  Confederate  government.  I  v/as  cast  into  jail  as  a  felon  for  refusing 
to  desert  my  country  in  its  hour  of  peril.  They  put  irons  on  me.  On  my 
legs  and  on  my  wrists.  There,  your  Honor,  (holding  out  his  wrists)  there 
are  the  scars  that  were  worn  into  my  flesh  by  the  irons  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Ylith   those  irons  upon  me  I  v/as  brought  into  this  room  for  trial, 
I  stood  that  day  precisely  upon  this  spot,  where  I  now  stand,  and  the 
Stars  and  Bars  hung  over  yonder  and  in  the  seat  where  you  now  are 
sitting,  sat  Judge  Daniel  Ringo,  as  Confederate  Judge,  to  try  me  for 
Treason.  He  tried  me  and  I  vms  convicted.  I  was  taken  back  to  jail  and 
the  irons  wore  in  deeper.  Months  went  by,  in  heat  and  cold,  but  I  had 
friends  and  by  their  aid  I  one  night  broke  out  of  the  jail.   I  escaped. 
I  was  joined  by  my  family  and  together  we  set  out  toward  the  North  Star 
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and  Freedom.   I  knew  that  for  me  to  be  taken  would  have  been  instant 
death,  v/ithout  mercy.  It  was  nearly  winter.  Y/e  endured  hardships.  It  was 
one  awful  day  when  it  seemed  that  we  could  go  no  further.  \'le   were  wet  and 
cold  and  starving.   My  v/ife  and  children  were  in  the  mud  at  the  roadside, 
near  the  Missouri  line.   I  was  heartbroken,  but  a  moment  came  when  I  raised 
my  head  and  saw  a  column  of  marching  men,  coming  down  the  road.  I  could 
not  at  once  see  what  they  might  be,  or  whether  they  were  bringing  me  life 
or  death.   I  stood  in  the  road  and  waited.   I  heard  the  roll  of  a  drum.   I 
looked  up  to  God.  Ify  wife  vj-as  weeping  over  her  little  ones, — She! — 
Then.'  -Then-  Your  Honor  J-  I  looked  again  and  my  eyes  were  clearing.  Glory 
to  God  J  At  the  head  of  that  coliunn  waved  the  flag  of  my  country.  "0  God  I 
How  beautiful  were  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  day.   I  was  at  once  taken 
care  of  and  so  were  my  wife  and  children,-  by  my  country.— But  when,  your 
Honor,  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  came  marching  back  into  Arkan- 
sas, I  was  among  their  foremost  lines  and  here  I  am.   -That  I  That  is  what 
I  know  about  the  loyalty  of  Daniel  Ringo.  These  are  his  marks  I" 

To  the  last  degree  thrilling  had  been  his  brief,  fierce,  almost  weep- 
ing recital,  for  the  strong  man  quivered  like  a  leaf  as  he  went  on,  and 
when  he  had  ansvirered  a  few  formal  questions  from  the  District  Attorney 
the  conviction  of  Ringo  was  declared  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate. 

VJhat  became  of  Vance?  ¥fell,  he  became  one  of  my  deputy  marshals  and 
I  acquired  a  high  esteem  for  him.  After  the  war  was  over  and  the  return- 
ing Confederates  began  to  settle  up  old  scores,  several  of  my  friends 
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vrent  xuider.   I  would  pretty  surely  have  done  so,  if  I  had  been  within 
their  reach.   One  method  of  settlement  adopted  was  to  go  to  a  man's  house 
and  send  in  for  him  and  then,  when  he  got  well  out  to  welcome  his  visitors, 
to  shoot  him  dovm  and  say  it  was  some  sort  of  "affray"  in  which  he  got 
the  worst  of  it.   "Justifiable  homicide"  is  the  usual  verdict  in  such  ca- 
ses.  But  the  gang  that  went  out  to  Vance's  plantation  for  a  settlement 
obtained  something  else.   I  was  not  there  but  was  told  of  it.  7/hen  sent  for, 
he  refused  to  come  out  and  they  went  in  after  him.   It  was  a  strong 
party,  numerically,  but  it  forgot  the  giant  strength  of  the  old  man.  He 
met  them  in  the  narrow  pass  at  the  doorway  and  killed  six  of  them  with 
his  bowie  knife, -what  was  curiously  called  an  "Arkansas  toothpick."  I 
have  seen  some  that  were  more  like  a  machete.  By  the  way,  I  learned  all 
about  old  Colonel  James  Bowie,  that  was  killed  at  the  Alamo,  with  Travis 
and  Crockett.  His  knife,  that  won  his  celebrity  as  a  singlehand  workman, 
was  ground  down  by  himself  out  of  a  blacksmith's  rasp  file,  and  fitted 
with  a  buckhorn  handle.  It  did  not  have  the  fine  curve  aftenmrds  adopted 
as  the  Bov/ie  shape. 

As  to  fights,  that  brings  me  to  a  legend  or  so.  In  the  Representatives 
Hall,  at  the  statehouse,  I  was  shown,  with  pride,  the  spot  on  which  the 
celebrated  knife  duel  was  fought  between  Representative  Anthony  and  the 
Speaker.  Anthony  was  killed  and  the  Speaker  desperately  vrounded,  after 
a  long  encounter,  but  the  honorable  gentlemen  all  kept  their  seats,  and 
preserved  order,  for  it  would  not  have  been  the  correct  thing  to  have 
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interrupted  a  little  affair  like  that,  betv/een  "gentlemen."  On  one  of 
the  streets  of  Little  Rock,  I  was  shown  a  neat  pine  cottage  which  was 
an  honor  to  "Sash"  Watkins,  son  of  old  Judge  Vi'atkins.   Sash  and  a  friend 
were  shooting  at  each  other  in  front  of  the  Anthony  House.  Sash  had  a 
doublebarrelled  gun  and  buckshot.  He  missed  his  friend,  or  did  not  hurt 
him  much,  but  he  killed  a  young  man  who  was  vmlking  along  the  street 
beyond.   He  "was  the  only  son  of  his  mother  and  she  was  a  widov/"  and  al- 
though the  Jury  declared  the  shooting  accidental.  Sash  liberally  built 
this  cottage  and  gave  it  to  her.  V/hat  more  could  have  been  asked  of  a 
man  of  genuine  sensibility?  At  the  time  of  my  residence  in  Little  Rock, 
Sash  was  captain  of  a  band  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  guerillas,  pat- 
riots, you  knovj-,  and  I  was  informed  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  they, 
and  he,  were  supposed  to  be  looking  for  me.  They  failed  to  find  me,  ex- 
cept on  one  occasion  which  I  mil  note  hereinafter. 

Having  now  fairly  entered  in  to  the  curious  old  southwest,  I  think  I 
will  shut  up  this  chapter  and  rest  awhile  before  I  try  to  tell  vAat 
took  place  in  the  remarkable  days  which  came  to  me,  one  at  a  time,-  or 
it  seemed  to  me,  sometimes  a  good  deal  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
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Chapter  Thirty-ninth. 

Kaleidoscopic 

"Kaleidoscopic":  That  was  the  word  I  was  looking  for.   It  is  a  very  im- 
portant word,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  deliverance  from  the  gross  tyranny  of 
dates.  At  this  distance  of  time,  the  almanac  begins  to  resemble  the  re- 
cords of  the  Continental  congress.   None  were  kept  and  that  is  one  reason 
so  many  patriots  never  got  their  pay.   I  was  one  of  them  and  a  great  deal  of 
well  earned  pay  never  got  its  way  into  my  pocket. 

Not  minding  dates,  therefore,  but  referring  to  an  incident  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  will  tell  about  the  Ringo  sale.  Curiously  enough,  a  great  deal  of 
popular,  that  is,  of  Confederate  interest,  had  concentrated  itself  upon 
that  purely  lawful  and  perfunctory  matter  of  the  duties  of  the  United 
States  Marshal.   It  was  roundly  asserted  that  he  would  be  shot  as  dead  as 
a  hammer,  however  dead  that  may  be,  if  he  should  presume  to  carry  out  the 
tyrannical  edict  of  the  Lincoln  despotism.  That  was  told  to  the  Marshal 
and  it  stirred  up  the  offending  Adam  within  him,  for  he  was  a  weak  and 
sinning  child  of  the  earth.   The  day  for  the  day  was  set  and  was  duly 
advertised  and  the  commanding  general  sent  an  officer  to  ask  the  Marshal 
if  he  required  a  military  guard.   If  so,  he  could  have  as  many  bajronets 
or  sabres  as  he  might  ask  for.  The  obstinate  Marshal  replied  that  he 
did  not  want  one  gun  but  would  sell  that  lot  unprotected.   Then  the  Gen- 
eral remarked,  "He's  a  blessed  fool.'  He'll  be  killed.   Sure  i  Let  him 
have  his  own  way. " 

So  the  matter  stood  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  a  great  deal 
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of  public  interest  was  attaching  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  I  was  to 
be  shot  down  at  the  Ringo  sale.   I  felt  some  interest  in  it,  myself,  but 
my  obstinate  blood  had  risen  to  the  boiling  point,  Y/henever  it  did  that, 
I  was  apt  to  look  carefully  at  the  cartridges  in  my  revolvers.  The  day 
came  and  I  drove  my  black  team,  moiantain  buggy,  to  the  Ringo  place.  It 
was  worth  going  to,  for  by  the  time  I  reached  it,  there  was  a  crovfd  of 
some  hundred  already  gathered  and  much  of  it  was  of  rebel  soldiers  in 
their  old  butternut  uniforms.   They  looked  ugly  and  every  man  of  them  had 
a  revolver  somewhere  about  him.  V/ell  I  To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  began 
outside,  going  from  lot  to  lot  and  selling  the  real  estate  to  the  highest 
bidders,  and  then  I  went   into  the  house  to  sell  the  remainder,  including 
the  homestead,  the  library  and  some  other  matters.   Things  were  beginning 
to  look  a  little  squally  and  I  ordered  Statehouse  Jack  to  have  the  buggy 
near  the  door.  Then  I  went  into  the  parlor,  drew  an  old  table  in  front  of 
me,  put  dovm  my  two  navy  colts  on  the  table  and  went  on  with  the  sale.   I 
took  in  forty-six  hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks,  had  the  receipts  deliv- 
ered, for  my  clerk  was  a  three  years  veteran  and  full  of  pluck,  and  then  I 
slowly  arose  to  an  appreciation  of  the  situation.   I  must  say  that  to  an 
ordinary  observer  there  was  something  dramatic  about  it  but  I  picked 
up  the  revolvers ,  after  stowing  away  the  greenbacks ,  and  marched  out  to 
my  buggy.   Statehouse  Jack  was  as  true  as  steel  and  so  were  the  two  blacks 
for  they  were* rearing  and  plunging  against  their  kick-straps.   In  I  sprang, 
cocking  both  irons,  and  Jack  put  on  the  gad.   Away  sprang  the  blacks  and 
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not  one  shot  followed  me,  although  twenty  irons  were  "out."  It  was  a 
curious  piece  of  business,  for  which  I  was  roundly  abused  by  the  Judge 
and  the  General,  for  my  "reckless  rashness,"  but  when  the  worst  rebs  who 
had  been  there  were  asked  why  they  did  not  shoot  that  blessed  Marshal, 
they  responded,  I  was  told,  "Well.'  If  he'd  had  a  guard  with  him,  we'd  ha' 

cleaned  out  his  guard,  but  the  cuss  came  all  alone,  the  - — , , 

that  he  is,  and  it  did  seem  kind  o' cov/ardly  for  four  hundred  men  to 

set  in  on  one.  Besides,  he'd  ha'  shot  the  first  two  or  three,  anyhow,  and 
I  didn't  keer  to  be  the  first  two  or  three." 

So  I  got  away,  but  they  had  hit  it  to  a  mark.   I  meant  to  drop  as  many 
as  came  at  me,  till  my  irons  were  empty  and  it  was  well  that  they  gath- 
ered that  philanthropic  idea. 

It  was  after  that,  with  so  much  money  around,  that  I  put  paper  over 
the  lower  part  of  my  windows  and  watched  with  more  care  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  my  remarkable  safe  until  I  could  make  a  trip  to  St.  Louis  and  put 
my  money  in  the  care  of  a  United  States  Depositary. 

That  trip  to  St.  Louis,  with  so  much  money  to  carry,  was  itself  a 
matter  of  peculiar  interest,  for  every  hour  of  it  was  followed  by  the 
footsteps  of  disinterested  patriotism.   I  seemed  to  discern  in  the  faces 
of  several  of  my  steamboat  fellow  passengers,  strong  resemblances  to  the 
lineaments  of  some  v;-hom  I  had  previously  met  in  the  course  of  my  career 
as  Marshal.   I  could  not  have  given  any  good  reason  why  those  citizens  of 
Arkansas  or  elsewhere  should  have  desired  to  go  up  the  river  on  the  same 
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boat  with  me,  but  here  they  were.   I  kept  a  pretty  close  watch  upon  them 
and  my   impression  is  that  I  did  not  oversleep  myself  during  the  whole  of 
that  passage  to  St,  Louis.   I  returned  in  safety  and  my  safe  was  salutari- 
ly empty.   That  was  not  my  only  trip  made  up  the  river  on  financial  se- 
curity account  and  I  will  put  in  here  a  somewhat  remarkable  experience 
that  came  to  me  upon  one  of  them.   It  was  long  after  this.   I  think  it  was 
at  Memphis  that  I  transferred  myself  and  cash  from  the  craft  which  had 
brought  me  down  the  IVhite  river.  It  Y/as  an  old,  rickety,  wormeaten  affair 
of  little  draft,  but  large.   It  was  not  even  "enced  in,"  for  it  had  been  in 
its  ante-war  youth  a  "cotton  boat"  and  not  a  passenger  cari'ier.  Even  now, 
most  of  the  space  between  decks  was  occupied  by  stacked  up  bales  of 
cotton,  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  Confederacy.   Cotton  was  then  at 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  it  since  Eli  ?/hitney  invented  the  "gin." 

The  worst  part  of  the  situation,  next  to  the  crew  and  captain,  was  that 
at  Memphis  a  large  number  of  discharged,  disbanded  volunteers  had  been 
taken  on,  for  conveyance  northward.  They  had  made  no  objections  to  being 
made  to  bivouac  wherever  they  could  find  room  enough  to  lie  down,  for 
all  they  were  caring  for  vms  getting  home  and  they  were  used  to  rough 
quarters.   It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  swarmed  over  all  parts  of  that  old 
river  ark  like  so  many  bees  in  blue.  The  hurricane  deck  vra.s  so  packed  that 
you  could  not  put  down  a  foot  without  stepping  upon  a  hero.  By  some  mis- 
doing of  the  authorities,  they  had  been  already  formally  "discharged" 
and  were  no  longer  xinder  control.  Worse i  there  was  not  one  commissioned 
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officer  on  board  to  control  them,  so  far  as  I  had  found.  As  the  one  great 
man  on  hand,  I  had  been  assigned  the  one  stateroom  of  the  ark,  next  to 
that  of  the  captain,  on  the  hurricane  deck.   It  was  in  the  Texas.   The 
river  vras  running  high  with  a  great  freshet  from  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  boat  was  straining  all  its  tremulous,  knock  kneed  power 
against  that  surging,  boiling  current.  Night  came  on  and  the  more  I  saw 
and  the  more  I  thought  the  uglier  appeared  to  be  the  situation.   The  Cap- 
tain T/as  half  seas  over.   The  pilot  had  to  hold  on  to  the  spokes  of  his 
wheel.   The  crew  v/ere  in  a  bad  way  and  some  fiend  had  sold  unlimited 
poison  to  the  soldiers.   I  did  not  take  off  ray  clothes.  After  avAile,  I 
vrent  below  to  see  if  the  belly  of  the  boat  resembled  Hell  as  nearly  as 
did  the  deck.   I  found  the  doors  of  the  great  furnaces  thrown  wide  open 
as  the  stokers  hurled  in  endless  logs  of  wood  to  increase  the  steam. 
But i  Most  of  it  was  dry  Cottonwood,  and  that  worthless  stuff  will  throw 
out  more  and  larger  sparks  than  anything  else  that  grows  from  a  root. 
Flying,  flying,  out  they  sprang,  to  flutter  in  the  air  like  so  many 
small  red  devils  and  alight  upon  bales  of  cotton  beside  the  soundly 
sleeping,  dead  drunken,  negro  "cottonguards."  The  cotton  was  already  on 
fire  in  a  number  of  places  and  its  fetid  smoke  was  rising  rapidly.  Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.   I  shouted  for  the  captain  and  kicked  the  slum- 
bering gimrds  in  the  most  brutal  manner.   I  even  banged  some  of  the 
heroes  and  induced  them  to  get  up  and  help  me  save  the  whole  lot  from 
swiftly  coming  death  by  fire  or  v;ater.  'Ye  all  did  work,  as  many  of  us 
as  I  could  muster,  but  it  was  a  long  fight  for  life,  as  the  cotton  would 
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not  be  put  out  easily  and  would  quickly  kindle  again.   If  you  wish  to 

know  what  the  smoke  was,  get  a  pound  or  so  of  cotton  and  set  it  on  fire 

in  your  bedroom.   If  there  is  any  wind  blovj'ing  it  will  do  two  things,  as 

it  did  that  night.   It  will  keep  the  blaze  going  and  it  will  carry  off 

some  of  the  smoke.   It's  a  kind  of  deadly  balance  of  evil  effects.  Weill 

Vife  got  that  boat  to  a  wharf  at  Helena  and  I  sprang  ashore, -only  to  fall 

flat  and  pant  until  I  could  stand  up  again.  Helena  was  a  mean  enough 

place  in  those  days,  but  it  looked  pretty  in  the  growing  light  of  that 

got-ashore  morning.   I  have  been  in  a  good  many  tight  places,  but  I  have 

doubted  if  in  any  of  them  I  felt  worse  than  with  an  apparent  all  but 

certainty  of  the  burning  or  drowning  of  over  four  hundred  brave  fellows 

most  of  whom  did  not  have  any  idea  of  what  was  going  on.   I  was  the  autocrat 

of  the  moment  and  had  forbidden  any  yelling  that  might  have  started  a 

panic  and  made  foolish  fellows  jump  overboard  before  it  was  needful  to 

do  so.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  was  in  blue  and  that  the  captain  called 

me  Colonel  aided  in  the  preservation  of  discipline.  By  the  way.   I  went  from 

Helena  to  St.  Louis  on  another  boat.   I  will  add  one  small  remark.   If  you 

look  over  the  rail  into  the  angry  Mississippi,  on  such  a  night  as  that 

and  try  to  calculate  your  chances  for  a  jump  and  a  swim  to  the  far  off, 

unseen,  swampy  shore,  across  that  tide  of  glancing  yellow,  it  will  look 

back  at  you  as  if  it  vrere  living  and  will  seem  to  shout,  "Cornel  Come i 

I  will  take  you  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  I   Y/ith  this  other  deadwood  that 

I  have  brought  from  thousands  of  miles  upstream.  Here  I  am.-  Ready?" 
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September  27th.,  1906. 

After  long  months  of  absence  from  my  type- 
writer, I  am  again  sitting  in  front  of  it,  but  my  thoughts  do  not  run  at 
once  in  the  direction  of  Arkansas.  I  am  thinking  of  those  for  whom  alone 
and  not  for  any  mere  public  these  reminiscences  were  begun.  My  daughter 
Mabel  read  for  me  the  first  volume  and  made  criticisms  for  my  corrections 
but  the  later  pages  she  will  never  see.   In  all  the  work  I  had  been  thinking 
of  my  grandchildren  even  more  than  my  grown  up  boys  and  girls.  I  had 
often  almost  laughed  to  think  how  Tom's  great  black  eyes  might  one  day 
open  as  they  took  in  some  of  the  incidents.  One  thing  that  for  a  time  kept 
me  away  from  my  Blick  and  out  of  my  room  was Tomi  He  is  with  God. 

I  must  begin  again,  somewhere  in  Arkansas,  and  finish  this  half  fin- 
ished chapter.   I  will  begin  with  the  fact,  if  I  have  not  mentioned  it 
before,  that'  at  an  early  day  I  was  unexpectedly,  very,  joined  by  my  bro- 
ther Charles,  and  that  I  secured  for  him  the  good  position  of  Deputy  U. 
S.  Tax  Collector.  There  were  Three  Commissioners,  all  elderly  men  who 
were  quite  willing  to  have  the  hard  work  and  all  the  personal  peril  per- 
formed by  a  young  fellow  who  was  full  of  energy,  fair  business  ability, 
and  who  was  ready  to  run  all  sorts  of  risks  in  gathering  for  them  the 
books  and  papers  which  were  scattered  around  in  the  rural  county  clerk 
offices,  with  jealous  Confederate  non-taxpaying  eyes  watching  lest  they 
should  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Despotism. 

Coming  back  to  this  work  in  this  manner,  I  may  be  forgiven  if  my 
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memory  of  those  faraway  days  comes  before  me  under  a  kind  of  cloudlike 
curtain,  with  rifts  in  it  through  which  persons  and  events  come  and  look 
out  at  me  and  ask  for  recognition  and  record,  one  by  one,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  form  any  sort  of  disciplined  procession.  Among  them  first 
now  appear  the  kindly  black  faces  of  my  great  span  of  roadhorses,  the 
best  pair  I  ever  owned.  I  bought  them  green  and  trained  them  till  they 
would  follow  me  like  dogs.  They  could  make  splendid  time  with  a  "mountain 
buggy"  over  the  roughest  roads  among  the  hills.  At  some  early  date  I  had 
ceased  rooming  at  the  State  Hotise,  with  paper  over  the  deep  seated  windows 
and  my  revolvers  beside  lay  pillow.  For  a  while  I  was  in  a  private  house 
but  the  skill  of  its  cook  drove  me  to  the  Anthony  House  and  into  the  very 
remarkable  associations  that  were  all  the  while  clustering  there.  Probably 
in  no  other  hostelry  on  earth  could  such  a  procession  of  wierd  characters 
have  been  encountered  except  at  one  great  hotel  that  I  had  been  in  at 
Memphis  and  another,  two  of  them,  in  St.  Louis.  The  first  proprietors 
went  away  to  parts  unknown  and  were  succeeded  by  a  remarkable  customer  by 
the  name  of  Frank  Webb.  Before  the  war  he  had  been  celebrated  as  the  owner 
of  the  great  "(Tebb  Circus,  which  set  out  to  rival  Barnum  but  built  up  a 
southern  trade  which  was  ruined' by  the  war  and  by  -possibly-  a  gentleman 
named  Pharaoh, -shortened  by  his  friends  into  Faro.  Frank  was  a  humorist 
for  he  had  clowned  it  in  his  own  big  tent  and  he  was  also,  of  coiirse,  an 
all  accomplished  horseman.  Most  circxis  managers  are  so.  He  and  I  struck  up 
an  acquaintance  and  then  he  became  genuinely  attached  to  me,  because  I 
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could  obtain  for  him  needful  accommodations  from  my  other  friends  the 
army  quartermasters,  my  brother  being  chief  clerk  &c.   I  had  become  quite 
fond  of  horsetrading,  seeming  to  take  to  it  naturally  and  to  make  money 
out  of  occasional  transfers  of  those  noble  animals.  Therefore  Frank  and 
I  kept  stables  together  in  the  rear  of  the  Anthonjr  House  and  any  horse 
lore  that  I  did  not  know  I  could  draw  on  him  for.  I  remember  having  no 
less  than  eleven  steeds  of  all  sorts  in  those  stables  at  one  time.  None 
of  them  v/ere  intended  to  be  permanent  boarders  and  calls  for  fresh  mounts 
came  frequently.  I  recall  one  of  them  that  had  a  story  in  it.  One  day  I 
met  a  friend  of  mine  named  TJhidden,  an  ariny  captain,  leading  along  a 
roughcoated  black  horse  that  took  my  fancy  at  once.   I  examined  him  and 
asked  the  sombre  faced  captain  what  he  was  worth.  He  drew  his  bearded 
countenance  an  inch  or  so  longer  and  told  me  he  was  flat  broke.  He  was 
in  desperate  need  of  money  and  he  would  sacrifice  that  splendid  animal 
for  the  mere  song  of  a  hundred  dollars.  Out  came  my  pocketbook  and  we 
adjourned  to  the  Anthony  House  to  complete  the  sale.  Then  Frank  'iVebb  went 
and  looked  at  the  purchase  and  shook  his  circus  head.  He  looked  again, 

"Colonel,"  he  kindly  said,  "you  must  look  out  for  VThidden.  I  can't  find 
a  flaw  in  this  critter,  but  he's  wuth  three  hundred  of  any  man's  cash. 
Jest  what  the  sell  is,  I  don't  know." 

Neither  did  I  until  we  curried  off  the  rough  coat  of  that  nag  and 
polished  him  up.  Then,  on  his  rearguard  came  faintly  out  the  dimly  brand- 
ed letters  U.  S.  and  I  knew  that  the  first  quartermaster  obtaining  a 
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view  of  those  telltale  letters  would  simply  call  an  orderly  and  have  the 
gallant  beast  taken  to  the  army  stables  as  being  the  property  of  the  great 
Republic.  Here  was  a  quandary  and  I  did  not  solve  the  riddle.   It  was  sol- 
ved for  me.  To  Frank  Webb  came  a  disconsolate  cavalry  captain  in  search  of 
a  mount,  to  replace  one  he  had  lost,  and  Frank  told  him  he  had  not  a  horse 
fit  to  fill  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Stoddard  had  a  fine  one 
worth  three  hundred,  that  he  was  willing  to  sell.  To  the  Marshal's  office 
came  the  Captain,  to  tell  me  how  little  money  he  had  or  would  have  until 
the  next  payday.  He  had  examined  the  black,  was  immensely  pleased  with 
him,  would  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  down  and  the  rest  hereafter.  With  a 
view  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry,  for  the  Captain  was  already  under 
orders  to  march  v;-ith  his  company,  I  sold  him  the  mount.  Away  he  went  but 
he  was  only  going  to  grief.  Days  later  he  appeared  again,  to  tell  me  a 
tale  of  woe  that  I  had  already  heard  with  keen  sympathy.  He  and  a  squad 
of  his  men  had  been  held  up  by  Sash  IVatkins's  guerillas.  They  had  not 
been  murdered  but  had  been  relieved  of  their  horses,  weapons,  boots,  hats 
all  outer  clothing,  and  had  returned  to  camp  in  their  shirts,  drawers 
and  bare  feet.  He  would  not  now  be  able  to  make  his  promised  payment. 

"That  horse  is  gone  forever?"  I  said,  vifith  no  tears  in  my  eyes. 

"Gone  to  — Heaven,  Colonel  I"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

"Then,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  replied,  "you  have  lost  enough.  I  can  afford 
this  drop  better  than  you  can.  There's  your  note.  I'll  receipt  in  full." 

He  became  at  once  my  enthusiastic  admirer,  as  not  many  people  did,  and 
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went  away  decidedly  relieved.   I  also  felt  relieved,  for,  counting  in  his 
keep  and  currying,  I  had  not  lost  a  cent  by  that  animal. 

Among  other  horse  incidents,  I  recall  one  that  was  to  a  certain  degree 
what  might  be  called  picturesque.   It  had  a  good  deal  of  color.  I  picked 
up  out  of  a  miscellaneous  drove  a  pair  of  utterly  green  creatures,  a  lit- 
tle over  fifteen  hands,  halfbred,  handsome,  one  a  black  and  the  other  a  bay 
sorrel,  with  much  mischief  in  them.  My   friend  the  District  Attorney,  Cap- 
tain Redmond,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  blistering  me  on  my  ridiculous 
equine  reputation  and  he  made  fun  of  that  pxirchase.   In  reply  I  meekly  in- 
vited him  to  take  a  drive  with  me  in  my  moxintain  buggy  with  the  lovely 
pair  and  see  just  what  the  dear  creatures  would  do.  Now  I  The  river  road 
north  from  Little  Rock  is  as  level  as  a  floor  for  miles.  It  was  also  much 
used  by  arii^  trains  and  its  coating  of  fine,  black  dust  was  of  at  least 
two  inches.  That  dust  is  light  and  thin  and  vrets  up  like  tar.  The  selected 
hour  was  one  morning  after  a  heavy  rain.  I  came  out  in  my   old  clo',  for 
this  was  to  be  the  first  trial  trip  of  the  new  pair,  never  before  launched 
in  harness.  Captain  Redmond  came  to  the  fore  in  a  spick  and  span  new  suit 
of  white  twill,  nobby  and  illustrioiis.   I  made  him  get  into  the  buggy  while 
Prank  ITebb  and  a  squad  of  helpers  were  deftly  winning  the  black  and  the 
sorrel  into  a  strong  break-harness  and  hitching  them  to  the  machine.  Then 
it  was  a  quick  spring  and  I  was  on  deck  v/ith  the  reins  and  a  -vriiip.  My 
hands  and  arms  were  then  like  iron  and  I  had  no  doubt  about  handling  the 
voyage  up  the  river  road.  Away  we  sped  and  it  was  a  two  mile  dash  before  we 
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reached  an  open  large  enough  to  turn  around  in.  Then  around  we  spun,  with 
the  gallant  captain  gripping  the  seat  as  if  he  were  afraid  it  might  get 
away  from  him.   Into  Little  Rock  main  Street  danced  that  outfit,  with  the 
span  on  their  hind  feet  mostly,  tugging  at  the  reins.  The  sidewalks,  how- 
ever, were  lined,  apparently  crowded,  by  a  lot  of  army  and  other  fellov/s 
who  were  shouting  and  yelling  as  if  they  saw  something  funny,  I  think  it 
may  have  been  the  Captain,  for  his  white  suit  was  very  nearly  extinguished 
by  liberal  clots  of  that  pernicious  river-road  tar-mud.  The  same  amount 
of  spatter  was  not  so  visible  on  my  rig,  except  that  my  face  somewhat 
resembled  his  and  was  deeply  painted.   I  pulled  in  at  the  Anthony  House 
and  my  friend  dropped  upon  the  surrounding  level,  loudly  averring  that  he 
w^ould  never  again  risk  his  neck  with  that  horrible  mad  Marshal.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  two  very  gentle  beasts  were  sold  at  a  profit 
to  men  who  knew  what  to  do  vj^ith  them. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  at  about  this  time  that  His  Honor,  Judge 
Caldvrell,  one  morning,  remarked  to  me,  with  his  accustomed  drawl: 

"Mr.  Marshal,  I've  heard  all  sorts  of  cock  and  bull  stories  about 
your  skill  as  a  driver.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  I'd  like  to 
take  a  drive  with  you.  I  want  to  see  how  you  do  it." 

"Well  J"  said  I.   "The  yarns  are  all  bosh.   I  can't  drive  better  than 
a  good  many  other  men.  Suppose  we  try  it  to-morrow  morning." 

That  gave  me  time  to  think  the  matter  over  and  I  decided  upon  a  plan 
of  operations.  Perhaps  tvro  or  three  miles  above  the  town,  back  from  the 
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river,  was  a  dense  forest  of  second  growth  timber,  pine  and  all  sorts. 
Beyond  it  were  camps  and  through  it  the  armj'-  men  had  cut  single  track 
roads  for  army  trains,  go  one  way  and  come  another.  At  no  point  that  I 
knew  of  was  there  room  for  teams  to  pass  but  the  camps  vrere  now  not  oc- 
cupied and  there  was  small  likelihood  of  meeting  anybody  in  that  dim  and 
beautiful  forest  solitude.  So,  I  had  the  big  black  team,  the  perfect  road- 
sters, hitched  to  the  mountain  buggy  and  the  Judge  and  I  got  in.   It  was  a 
fine  morning  drive  up  the  river  road  until  I  suddenly  wheeled  out  of  it 
into  a  narrow  track  that  led  through  the  wilderness.  I  had  already  learn- 
ed from  the  Judge  that  he  savir  nothing  unusual  in  my  horsemanship  but  in 
a  minute  or  so  more  he  seemed  to  begin  to  see  something  for  he  was  hold- 
ing on  hard  and  drawing  in  his  breath.  The  road  was  as  crooked  as  a  rams- 
horn  and  seemed  to  be  running  right  against  the  trunks  of  tall  trees  at 
every  few  yards.  Nevertheless,  along  that  perilous  way  and  among  the 
stumps  I  was  sending  the  blacks  at  ten  miles  an  hour  or  more,  as  if  nei- 
ther they  nor  I  cared  a  cent  for  mere  timber.  I  heard  occasional  exclam- 
ations from  the  learned  jurist  and  some  of  them  did  not  sound  like  expres- 
sions of  utter  confidence  in  the  immediate  future.  On  we  went,  neverthe- 
less, until  an  old  parade  ground  v/as  reached  upon  which  we  could  wheel  and 
go  back  through  another  of  those  roads.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war  for  the 
new  path  was  worse  than  the  former  and  the  Judge  really  seemed  relieved 
in  his  mind  v/hen  we  at  last  came  out  into  the  smooth  security  of  the 
highway  along  the  flowing  river.  He  was  silent  until  we  pulled  in  at  the 
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State  House  front  and  then  he  tiirned  to  me,  remarking: 

"^Vell !  Mr.  Marshall  By  Sunday-school  I  It's  either  the  darndest  luck,  or 
you're  the  best  hand  on  a  rein  I  ever  rode  v^-ith.  I  vj-ont  go  again,  though, 
for  I  value  my  neck  a  little.  I  thought  we  were  smashed  surei" 

He  had  little  more  to  say  and  I  had  nothing,  for  the  solution  of  the 
luck  problem  was  entirely  simple.  All  those  roads  had  been  traveled  by 
am^  trains  and  I  had  felt  entirely  convinced  that  a  mountain  buggy  could 
get  through  wherever  an  army  wagon  and  a  six  mule  team  had  led  the  way. 
All  I  had  to  do  v.-as  to  keep  my  wheels  in  the  old,  deep  ruts,  without  a 
care  for  the  stumps  and  trees.  Still,  he  told  it  on  me,  widely.   It  may 
have  been  that  and  some  other  things  that  led  Frank  Webb  to  make  a  reck- 
less reply  that  he  did,  once.  Some  inquisitive  fellow  asked  him,  right 
before  a  crowd  at  the  hotel: 

"I  say,  who  do  you  consider  the  best  horseman  in  Little  Rock?" 

Vifith  all  modesty  and  with  probable  correctness  he  responded: 

"Y.Tio's  the  best  horseman  'round  here?  Well  i  -I  ami" 

"iVho  do  you  think  is  the  next  best?" 

"Colonel  Tibbits  is,  by  a  long  shot." 

The  Colonel  was  an  old  frontiersman,  noted  Indian  trader,  fighter, 
plains  adventurer,  of  whom  I  will  tell  more  hereafter,  and  again  it  was 
likely  that  Frank  was  nearly  correct  but  then  he  made  an  outing  for  the 
inquisitive  party  replied: 

"Mebbe  that's  so.  He's  a  buster.  But  who's  next?" 
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"Colonel  Stoddard  I"  said  Frank,  emphatically,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
the  neighborhood  of  many  West  Pointers  -vriio  could  have  given  me  points,  as 
well  as  the  cavalrymen,  especially  in  the  saddle.   I  was  only  a  fairly 
good  rider  but  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  mere  buggy  driving. 

V/hile  I  am  thinking  of  Tibbits,  for  I  do  not  now  recall  telling  of  him 
heretofore,  I  will  lead  him  into  the  record.  He  vras  born  a  Kentucky  gentle- 
man, of  the  old  sort,  and  had  a  pretty  good  education  as  well  as  decidedly 
good  manners, -when  he  chose  to  make  use  of  them.  He  was  a  giant,  six  feet  se- 
ven inches  in  height  and  so  well  proportioned  that  at  a  little  distance  his 
size  hardly  appeared  excessive.  His  strength  was  phenomenal.  Most  of  his 
life  had  been  spent  on  the  plains  and  there  were  wierd  legends  floating 
around  as  to  some  of  his  fighting  exploits  among  red  men  and  white.  He 
never  drank  to  excess  but  a  man  of  that  kind  can  hold  a  great  deal.  His 
worst  point  was  a  hot  and  hasty  temper  that  would  catch  fire  as  easily  as 
gunpowder.  Of  that  I  had  opposite  exhibitions,  for  he  honestly  meant  to 
control  it.  In  Champaign  had  been  a  respectable  family  the  lady  head  of 
which  had  been  a  good  friend  of  mine.  One  of  her  daughters,  quite  pretty  but 
"petite,"  married  a  quartermaster  who  came  down  into  the  Seventh  Army  Corps 
and  brought  his  wife  with  him.  VnTaile  he  was  away  on  duty,  at  one  time,  she 
was  left  at  the  Anthony  House  and  was  of  course  under  my  care,  with  a  seat 
next  to  mine  at  the  table.  Yfell  I  the  gigantic  borderer  took  the  politest 
kind  of  fancy  to  my  little  friend  and  paid  her  very  tall  attentions.  One 
morning  he  came  and  took  a  seat  beside  her  at  breakfast  and  I  was  on  the 
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other  side.   I  saw  something  whimsical  in  the  stately  way  in  which  he  was 
leaning  at  her  and  he  caught  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  my  face.  Instantly 
his  ovm  flushed  red,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  strode  out  of  the  room.  A 
mere  suggestion  of  ridicule  had  made  him  almost  ready  to  pull  iron  on  me 
and  he  did  not  inwardly  wish  to  do  so.  He  kept  away  till  he  \ms  cool  and 
then  we  were  as  good  friends  as  ever.  The  other  incident:-  One  day  I  was 
coming  toward  the  hotel  and  saw  him  tipped  back  and  coiled  up  in  a  big 
arm  chair  in  the  shade  of  the  front  street  wall.  He  did  not  look  so  very 
large.  Along  the  street  from  the  opposite  direction  strutted  an  uncom- 
monly well  dressed  party,  of  mediiom  size  but  v/ith  an  air  of  much  more 
than  medium  importance.  I  had  not  often  seen  a  more  perfect  specimen  of 
peppery  dudeship  and  selfconceit.  That  idea  must  have  stYuck  Tibbits 
hard,  for  he  laughed  aloud.  Instantly  Mr.  F.  F.  V.  whirled  toward  him,  sprang 
forvmrd,  grappled  him  and  seemed  to  have  taken  him  by  the  throat.  Up,  up 
arose  the  Colonel,  looking  down  in  amazement  upon  his  assailant.  He  had 
quite  a  distance  to  look  down.  Up,  up,  gazed  the  F.  F.  V.  for  one  breath- 
less moment.  Then  he  loosed  his  grip,  whirled  away  and  went  down  the  street 
on  a  run..     One  glance  into  the  borderer's  face  had  been  enough.  Then  an- 
other great,  deep  laugh  followed  him  and  I  called  out: 

"Hullo,  Colonel,  why  didn't  you  hit  him?" 

"Hit  him?"  merrily  responded  the  giant.   "Y/hy,  Colonel,  if  I'd  ha* 
put  my  hand  onto  him,  I'd  ha'  pushed  him  right  down  into  the  earth." 

By  the  ^vay,  I  don't  know  just  when  or  how  the  title  of  Colonel 
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began  to  stick  to  me.  It  came  of  itself  and  came  to  stay.  It  was  well 
enough  to  let  it  do  so,  then  and  there,  for  service  or  official  reasons, 
but  aftervmrds  it  v^as  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  succeeded  in  doing  so 
years  after  the  war  was  over,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  countrj'  swarmed 
with  army  titles  and  when  I  was  lending  five  dollar  deadbeat  bits  to  out 
of  service  brigadiers  who  had  been  pretty  good  soldiers  but  v/ere  Just 
then  good  for  very  little  else.  Poor  fellows  I  I  have  a  chapter  to  vrt-ite 
upon  the  time  when  the  two  great  armies  disbanded  and  the  business  of 
the  coxintry  had  been  thrown  into  a  disorderly  chaos. 

Poor  Colonel  Tibbits i  Ee  came  to  his  end  in  a  singular  manner,  by 
reason  of  his  extraordinary  muscular  strength.  The  Anthony  House  was 
built  around  three  sides  of  a  ragged  courtyard  beyond  which  were  stables 
and  outbuildings.  All  around  the  second  story  ran  a  wide  balcony,  a  fav- 
orite loafing  place  in  hot  weather.  The  colonel's  room  opened  upon  this 
balcony.  One  day  he  and  several  friends  were  taking  their  ease  out  on 
the  balcony  and  one  of  them  managed  to  get  into  a  bit  of  a  wrestling 
match,  altogether  friendly,  with  Tibbits,  He  too  was  a  powerful  man  and 
in  the  grip  the  colonel  brought  his  shoulder  against  one  of  the  wooden 
uprights  of  the  balcony.  As  he  carelessly  strained  against  it,  out  it 
went  as  if  it  had  been  rotten  and  the  luckless  wrestler  fell  into  the 
yard  below,  alighting  among  a  pile  of  empty  boxes.   No  bones  were  broken 
but  the  internal  injuries  were  fatal.  He  was  carried  up  to  his  room  and 
laid  upon  the  floor  but  the  surgeons  shortly  announced  that  there  was 
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no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Many  came  to  see  and  T  among  the  rest.  I  sat  by 
him  a  long  time  and  at  a  later  hour   I  came  again,  only  to  be  told  that 
the  end  was  near.   I  sat  down  by  him  and  I  was  about  to  learn  something. 
Looking  back  through  my  picture  gallery,  I  see  three  pictures  of  faces 
which  seem  to  be  harder,  more  cruel,  more  wicked  than  the  rest,  although 
some  failed  to  reveal  the  devils  that  were  behind  them.  One  was  that  of 
a  middleaged  man  whom  I  often  met  in  Morrisania  and  I  thought  strange 
things  of  him  until  one  day  I  went  to  a  funeral  among  some  German  friends 
and  found  him  officiating  as  the  minister.  Rarely  have  I  heard  a  more 
earnest  exhortation  than  he  gave  them,  his  flashing  eyes  and  his  earnest 
features  putting  on  expressions  I  had  not  deemed  them  capable  of.  All  the 
cruelty  had  vanished.  Another  was  that  of  a  barkeeper  in  a  Washington 
hotel  and  it  was  irredeemably  Satanic.  The  third,  if  anything  harder  than 
the  rest,  was  that  of  the  leading  faro  dealer  of  Little  Rock.  He  was  a 
plains  man,  a  gulf  man,  he  may  have  been  a  pirate.  He  was  said  to  be  un- 
usually redhanded  and  one  looking  into  his  face  coiad  believe  any  tale 
of  evil  concerning  him.  He  was  an  old  comrade  and  friend  of  Tibbits  and 
I  had  often  seen  them  together.  Now,  as  I  sat  by  the  old  borderer  and  his 
gasping  breath  grew  fainter  until  it  ceased,  I  heard  a  sound  of  sobbing, 
I  raised  my  head  and  there,  by  the  pillow  was  bent  the  devilfaced  gam- 
bler, his  eyes  streaming  with  grief,  exclaiming: 

"Colonel!  The  old  chief's  gone  i  The  old  chief's  gone  J— 0-0.'" 
I  arose  and  walked  out  with  a  curiously  new  conception  of  the  myste- 
ries of  h\mian  natiore. 
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Chapter  Fortieth. 

The  Assassination  of  the  President 
Possibly  it  may  set  my  narrative  free  for  general  work  if  I  put  in 

here  one  of  the  most  important  Acts  in  its  singular  drama.   It  must  be 

told  before  I  go  on  to  anything  happening  later,  although  I  may  turn  up 

incidents  which  were  actually  of  prior  occurrence. 

There  came  a  night  in  the  Spring  of  1865  when  my  brother  Henry  and 
myself  lay  down  as  usual  upon  our  campbeds  in  the  Marshal's  office  in 
the  old  Statehouse  building.  The  night  was  warm  and  one  of  the  windows 
was  open.  The  previous  evening  we  had  heard  of  the  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Mr.  Seward  and  of  his  dangerous  condition  and  had  been  talking  about 
him,  for  to  myself  he  had  been  always  a  kindly  friend  for  whom  I  had  a 
strong  personal  regard.  It  was  in  the  early  dawn,  or  a  little  after 
sunrise,  that  I  found  myself  suddenly  sitting  up  in  bed,  listening.  In 
a  moment  more  I  knevf  why,  for  there  came  booming  in  through  the  window 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  gim.  Henry  was  also  now  avreike  and  the  first  exclamation 
made  by  either  of  us  was,  in  some  form,  'Vifhat?  An  attack  by  the  Confederate 
army?  That's  from  a  f ort i"  "impossible i"  I  exclaimed.   "None  of  them  are 
near  enough.  Hark!" 

One  minute, -another  gun, -one  minute  more,-  another  ominous  report,  and 
I  was  on  my  feet  at  the  window. 

"Minute  guns,  Harry,"  I  said.   "Sevmrd  is  dead.  Get  up,  IVe  must  go  out 
and  get  the  news." 

Just  then  there  was  a  loud  bang  at  the  door  and  when  I  opened  it  the 
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bewildered,  excited  face  of  Captain  Redmond  looked  into  mine  as  he  shouted: 
"Marshal  Stoddard,  President  Lincoln  is  assassinated!" 
Away  he  went  and  we  were  left  to  stare  at  each  other  as  bev^ildered 
and  as  excited  as  he  had  been.  '.Ye  began  to  dress  and  it  happened  that  the 
only  black  clothes  we  had  were  oiir  dress  suits.  These  were  put  on,  there- 
fore, Tivithout  discussion,  and  we  walked  out  into  the  Main  street.  The 
first  man  we  met  was  Mr.  Jacks,  the  newly  elected  Union  Congressman 
from  the  northeast  district.  He  was  a  short,  sturdy,  rough  looking  man, 
but  he  walked  along,  swinging  his  hands,  weeping  bitterly  and  swearing 
like  a  pirate.  He  did  not  speak  a  word  to  us  for  he  v;ent  by,  staring  at 
the  ground.   Not  many  yards  further,  we  met  a  tall,  portly  man,  well  dres- 
sed, who  had  been  Confederate  District  Attorney  and  an  intense  rebel.  In 
one  hand  he  was  carrying  a  tremendous  bowie  knife  and  in  the  other  a  huge 
red  silk  handkerchief  with  which  he  was  mopping  his  face,  for  he  too  was 
weeping, -and  ST^earing  furiously,-  exclaiming: 

"Damn  them  I  This  is  the  worst  blow  that  could  have  fallen  upon  the 
South  at  this  hour  I" 

We  passed  him  without  speaking  and  at  no  great  distance  beyond  we 
were  near  a  row  of  small  houses  occupied  by  the  colored  people.  Men, 
women  and  children  vrere  swarming  out  of  them  but  all  appeared  to  have 
been  struck  dumb.  They  vrere  busily  tying  bits  of  black  cloth,  of  any 
sort  they  could  obtain,  upon  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  houses. 
A  little  further  and  I  smi   a  squad  of  angry  men  in  blue  with  their 
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knives  out,  ptirsuing  a  fellov/  who  took  refuge  in  a  dwelling  when  I  called 
them  to  "Halt .'"-  receiving  from  husky  voices  the  explanation: 

"7i/hy,  Colonel,  he  ought  to  be  killed]  He  said  it  was  good  enough  for 
him  J  — Good  enough  for  him!" 

Killed  he  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  been  halted,  but  hardly  had 
that  incident  passed  before  another  squad  of  volunteers  came  running  to 
me  to  shout  at  me  that  "Old  Bernays  is  opening  his  liquor  store,  kle  told 
him  not  to  but  he's  taking  down  his  shutters." 

"Go  and  tell  Bernays  to  shut  up,"  I  replied,   "No  stores  will  be  open 
in  Little  Rock,  to-day.  Tell  him  he  v/ill  get  his  orders  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  pretty  soon.  Every  bar  must  close." 

I  had  no  real  authority  but  took  for  granted  the  sure  action  of  Gen- 
eral Reynolds  and  the  soldiers  took  care  of  the  obedience,  for  if  "Old 
Bernays"  had  not  obeyed  they  vrauld  have  cleaned  him  out.  I  myself  went 
on  to  headquarters  to  obtain  the  facts  of  the  matter.  It  was  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  the  assassination,  I  think,  owing  to  the  delay  in 
getting  telegraph  despatches  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.   The  quarters 
were  thronged  with  military  men  and  prominent  civilians  and  before  long 
a  surprise  came  to  me  that  somehovj  or  other  did  not  surprise  me,  perhaps 
because  nothing  on  earth  could  have  done  so,  just  then.  Little  Rock  had 
been  a  great  headquarters  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  They  had  there  a 
"Masonic  College"  and  nearly  all  the  old  citizens,  of  any  good  standing 
were  members  of  the  order, -including  neighboring  planters  &c.  Somehow 
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or  other,  the  leading  Lodge  had  won  for  itself  the  title  of  "The  Reb  Ma- 
sons" and  it  had  the  finest  hall  in  the  town.   It  was  from  this  body  that 
I  received  an  invitation  to  attend  a  "Lodge  of  Sorrow,"  to  be  held  in  the 
hall  at  noon,  and  to  deliver  an  oration.  I  went  and  found  the  hall  crowd- 
ed. I  made  an  address  which  was  received  with  evidently  sincere  and 
intense  interest  by  an  intelligent  body  of  men  who  saw  and  felt  that  in 
the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  really  best  friend  and  protector  of.  the 
future  interests  of  the  defeated  South  had  been  taken  away.  I  finished 
my  address  and  walked  away  to  my  office,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  but 
there  were  other  consequences  to  come.   I  shall  have  to  tell  elsewhere  how 
I  had  obtained  some  reputation  as  an  orator.  The  Loyal  state  officers  and 
representatives  and  senators  had  been  only  nominally  friendly  for  it  was 
in  the  air  that  I  might  be  in  their  way  in  any  subsequent  political  ope- 
rations, I  can  even  suppose  that  they  suspected  me  of  ambition  and  of 
being  on  too  good  terms  with  the  old  secesh  element  which  I  failed  to 
condemn  as  they  did.  Therefore,  in  preparing  for  a  tremendous  public 
meeting  at  the  State  Representative  chamber,  that  evening,  a  long  list 
of  speakers  was  selected  and  announced  and  my  name  was  not  upon  it.  I 
was  not  wanted  and  other  men  were   to  avail  themselves  of  the  political 
occasion.   I  did  not  at  all  care  to  attend  but  went  and  lay  down,  after 
supper,  to  grieve  for  Lincoln.  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  consider  how  great 
a  change  this  loss  of  my  best  friend  was  making  in  my  own  position  and  in 
my  futiire  course  in  life.  I  i,ms  not  asleep,  nevertheless,  when  several 
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men,  one  of  them  a  U.  S.  Senator,  came  hurriedly  in  to  stir  me  up.  The 
hall,  they  said,  urns  packed  to  suffocation,  but  "the  boys"  would  not  allow 
any  other  man  to  speak  until  they  had  heard  from  me.  Every  effort  of  any 
orator  on  the  list  had  been  angrily  shouted  down  for  the  boys  in  blue 
had  no  political  aspirations  and  knew  their  own  minds,  I  arose,  wearily 
enough,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  was  wedged  through  the  crowd  to  a  place 
on  the  platform.  Behind  me  were  flags  in  crape  and  many  men.  Before  me 
was  a  sea  of  mournful  faces,  and  a  kind  of  inspiration  came  upon  me.  Just 
what  I  said,  during  the  hour  that  followed  I  never  tried  to  recall  but 
when  I  at  last  sank  back  upon  my  chair  it  was  of  no  use  for  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  to  announce  another  orator.  The  boys  had  heard  what  they 
wanted  to  hear  and  -vvith  one  accord  they  marched  slovfly,  thoughtfully, 
out  of  the  hall,  leaving  it  almost  empty.   It  was  a  most  impressive  sight 
to  see  those  bowed  heads  go,-  a  greater  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory  than 
anything  that  I  or  any  other  man  could  have  uttered  in  words. 

The  next  morning,  to  ray  next  surprise.  Judge  Caldvrell  came  and  asked 
me  to  v/rite  upon  the  Court  records  the  memorial  tribute  he  deemed  the 
event  to  require  and  there  it  is  to  this  day.  So  the  death  of  Lincoln 
became  a  thing  of  the  past  but  his  memory  hardly  seems  so,  he  has  left 
behind  him  so  much  that  still  is  living  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

During  all  this  time  I  had  kept  up  an  occasional  correspondence  with 
my  old  friend  John  Hay,  but  not  with  Nicolay.  All  of  Hay's  letters  to  me 
of  those  days  are  among  the  lost  things  but  his  goodwill  held  on  to  the 
end. 
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In  rummaging  the  memories  of  that  winter  for  points  of  interest  I  re- 
call the  visage  of  my  "safe,"  if  I  have  not  told  about  him.   It  was  a  queer 
old  affair,  covered  with  brass  buttons,  under  one  of  which  was  deftly- 
concealed  the  enormous  keyhole  for  a  key  that  would  have  made  a  bludgeon. 
It  would  have  resisted  a  modern  cracksman  about  five  minutes.  It  '.vas  that 
safe  that  inclined  me  to  my  up  river  excursions  to  put  my  funds  into  the 
authorized  United  States  Depositories  as  fast  as  they  acc\imulated  to  any 
considerable  amounts.  It  was  that  practice  which  was  afterwards  my  pro- 
tection when  my  accounts  were  overhauled  by  my  enemies  in  my  absence.  I 
was  completely  stolen  out  and  plundered  but  the  money  of  the  Republic  was 
already  in  better  safes  than  mine.  Also,  that  was  one  reason  why  I  always 
slept  with  a  revolver  within  reach  and  an  ear  open.  I  learned  something 
about  such  matters  on  an  occasion  when  I  received  an  order  in  Court  to 
open  a  dozen  or  so  of  confiscated  iron  boxes  of  various  ancient  patterns. 
It  was  an  astonishment  to  the  uninitiated  how  rapidly  a  gang  of  quarter- 
master's men,  with  picks,  sledges  and  crowbars,  could  go  through  one  of 
those  pretentious  humbugs.  Nevertheless,  going  or  coming,  in  town  and  out 
I  was  frequently  conscious  of  being  watched  and  followed  by  inquisitive 
or  possibly  adventurous  fellow  citizens. 

One  of  the  occurrences  of  the  winter  I  tjIII  try  to  describe  as  it  was 
told  to  me.  My  brother  Harry  had  become  an  exceedingly  popular  man  in  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps.  He  was  alvmys  kindly,  obliging,  ready  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  any  fello^v,  officer  or  private,  ajid  was,  moreover,  a  very 
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efficient  and  hardworking  chief-clerk.  Among  his  accomplishments,  he  was 
a  fine  tenor  singer  and  such  a  gift  came  in  well  among  the  boys  at  their 
social  gatherings.  Christmas  Day  drew  near  and  the  officers  of  the  post, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  including  the  staff.  Quartermaster's  Commiss- 
ary's and  Paymaster's  departments,  determined  to  have  a  grand  holiday 
celebration.  They  secured  a  room,  the  entire  upper  floor  of  a  newly 
erected  brick  building  on  Main  street,  and  fitted  it  up  with  temporary 
plank  tables  and  benches,  besides  such  chairs  as  they  could  borrow.  They 
laid  in  the  required  supplies  for  the  feast  in  a  liberal  ^vuy,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  liquid  refreshments.  Christmas  Eve  came  and  as 
bright  a  collection  of  brave  fellows  as  might  well  be  found  ito.s  assem- 
bled in  that  room,  shaking  hands  with  old  friends  and  new  and  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  events  which  might  be  yet  to  come. 
Among  the  things  they  talked  about  were  their  memories  of  the  other 
brave  fellows  v/ho  v;ere  not  there,-  many  of  them  because  the  winter  snow 
now  covered  the  grass  of  the  battlefields  where  they  were  sleeping.  It 
was,  I  was  told,  a  very  pleasant  but  after  all  a  somewhat  quiet  affair, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Then  some  one  called  out,  "I  say,  boys,  let's 
have  a  song  J"  and  voice  after  voice  called  upon  Harry  to  open  the  exer- 
cises for  them.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  thoughtful  mood  and  held  back, 
even  after  much  urging.  At  last,  however,  he  yielded  and  stepped  forward. 

"Yes,  boys,"  he  said,  "I'll  give  you  a  song.  Vfe  all  knov/  what  even- 
ing this  is  and  what  it  remembers.  You  all  know  what  the  good  people  up 
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in  Grod's  countrj'-  are  doing  and  v/hat  they  will  be  thinking  of  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  thinking  of  some  of  us- — " 

There  he  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  up  and  then  he  struck  out 
with  full  power  and  wonderful  sweetness  into  the  first  stanza  of  that 
noble  old  hymn,  "Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul-"  to  the  tune  of  "  .Tien  the  Swal- 
lows Homeivard  Fly."  At  the  end  of  that  stanza  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
but  there  were  loud  demands  for  "Morel  More-"  On  he  went,  but  while  he 
was  in  the  second  stanza  there  was  something  altogether  unexpected  going 
on.  First,  a  tall  cavalry  officer  was  seen  creeping  across  the  floor  to 
where  the  jugs  and  bottles  had  been  stored,  under  a  table,  near  a  window. 
He  arose  with  his  arms  full  of  them.  Open  came  the  window  and  crack 
went  bottle  after  bottle  upon  the  stone  windows ill,  the  fragments  fal- 
ling into  the  area.   Other  hands  followed  his  and  by  the  time  the  last 
cadences  of  that  beautiful  melody  died  away  there  was  no  intoxicating 
drink  left  in  that  banquet  hall.  Another  song  was  asked  for  and  he  gave 
it, -one  in  which  they  all  might  join,  /ifter  that  follov/ed  other  well 
known  prayermeeting  hymns  and  there  were  talks  about  far  away  homes  and 
home  people  and  the  evening  wore  away  with  another  light  in  the  room 
than  that  which  came  from  the  dim  lamps  and  the  flickering  candles.  I 
wish  I  knew  more  of  what  Harry  said,  and  the  rest,  and  I  wish  I  could 
photograph  faces  which  were  said  to  have  leaned  toward  him  across  the 
plank  tables, -brave,  bronzed,  war-worn  faces,  with  the  hot  tears  run- 
ning down  and  the  bearded  lips  quivering.  As  for  Harry,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  foiintain  of  the  water  of  life  did  spring  up  within  him,  forever. 
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Chapter  Forty-first. 
A  Spring  and  then  a  Sunmer. 

The  main  reason  why  my  brother  Charles  was  with  me  in  Arkansas,  with 
or  without  my  approval,  was  that  my  father's  persistent  endorsements 
and  the  liabilities  growing  out  of  old  church  debts  and  the  book  busi- 
ness had  altogether  broken  him  up.  He  surrendered  the  insurance  business, 
including  ajny  share  Charles  may  have  had  in  it  and  removed  to  Boston, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  a  house  to  iirhich  my  stepmother  had  a  claim. 
All  wy   own  claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  as  well  as  my  books  and  other 
property,  had  disappeared  in  the  vfreck,  for  I  was  not  there  to  claim  them. 
That  was  what  became  of  my  bellnouthed  Revolutionary  fowlingpiece  and 
my  lighter  gun  &c.  I  was  several  thousand  dollars  out  of  pocket.  My 
sister  Kate  was  with  friends  at  the  north  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing more,  except  that  with  uncles,  aunts,  brothers  father  and  all,th*t 
it  appeared  to  be  the  understanding  that  I  v/as  the  burden  bearer.  I  rem- 
ember saying  that  my  name  ought  to  have  been  Issachar,  for  Jacob  said 
of  him  that  he  was  "a  strong  ass,  crushed  under  a  double  burden." 

Charles  took  hold  of  his  new  duties  very  well  and  some  of  his  doings 
may  yet  be  worth  recording. 

Even  before  Spring  opened,  I  began  to  think  of  agriculture  and  the 
future  of  the  cotton  market.  I  decided  to  be  a  planter  as  well  as  a 
politician  and  actually  hired,  paying  part  of  the  year's  rent  down,  a 
finelooking  level  of  good  land  a  short  distance  above  town.   I  knew  of 
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no  reason  why  I  should  not  seed  it  down  and  get  a  crop  from  it,  but  after- 
wards suspected  that  the  wicked  man  who  leased  it  to  me  knew  well  enough. 
At  least,  he  was  honest,  for  after  I  left  the  state  and  could  not  stop 
him,  he  collected  the  remainder  of  the  rent  from  my  plundered  assets.  The 
trouble  was  that  at  no  great  distance  from  this  farm  was  an  United  States 
camp,  now  thinly  garrisoned,  and  that  the  brigadier  in  command  of  it  had 
an  idea  that  he  might  some  day  require  this  level  for  a  parade  ground  or 
for  military  practice  manoeuvres.  He  was  able  to  interdict  my  entire  plan 
and  I  had  to  give  it  up.  At  this  time  it  was  well  to  note  the  remarkable 
mushroom  growth  of  "militarism"  there  and  elsewhere,  all  over  the  country. 
The  men  who  had  worn  uniforms,  even  in  the  Home  Guards, professed  and  prac- 
tised a  tremendous  amount  of  scorn  for  mere  "civilians."  I  was  in  some 
degree  a  civilian,  although  constantly  undergoing  ten  times  more  person- 
al peril  than  any  soldier  in  the  Southwest, -most  of  whom  were  no  longer 
in  any  peril  v;hatever  from  any  hostile  force.  The  sentiment  thus  formed 
and  expressed  vms  an  absurd  caricature  of  a  thing  of  like  character 
which  has  for  so  long  been  one  of  the  curses  of  Europe.  It  remained  for 
awhile  after  the  war  and  had  much  to  do  with  some  of  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  the  Republican  party  and  a  squad  of  its  leaders.   I  will  tell 
of  them  when  I  get  to  that  time  and  to  the  North. 

Another  of  my  undertakings  was  made  through  Charles.   It  was  the  set- 
ting a  going  of  an  old  sawmill,  up  the  river,  with  some  neiv  machinery 
of  my  providing  and  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  but  for  ZZZ.  It 
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was  running  when  I  came  away  but  I  never  received  a  cent  from  it  nor  did 
I  ever  obtain  an  intelligible  accounting  of  its  lumber  &c. 

Speaking,  or  thinking  of  the  old  Hall  of  representatives  in  the  Ark- 
ansas Statehouse,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  affairs  I  ever  heard  of  in  it 
took  place  somewhere  near  the  close  of  the  winter  or  in  the  Spring.  The 
general  subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the  state  inevitably  brought  up 
the  question  of  negro  suffrage.  The  anti-slavery  idea  was  at  high 
water  mark  and  it  was  declared  that  if  Lincoln  had  made  free  citizens 
of  the  black  men,  they  were  entitled  to  vote  like  whites.  As  a  matter 
of  prudence  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question  but  I,  as  an  old  aboli- 
tionist, saw  only  one  side.  Besides,  I  had  in  my  mind  the  parting  in- 
structions of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  felt  that  I  iiiras  still  acting  under  his 
orders.  So  hot  grew  the  discussion  that  a  public  meeting  was  called 
for  its  consideration.  This  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  old  Hall  and 
its  officers  were  duly  slated  beforehand,  its  chairman  being  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State  of  the  existing  nominal  organization.  He  was  also  the  U.  S. 
District  Clerk.  He  was  a  man  of  good  presence,  correct  manners,  education 
and  all  that,  but  had  a  limited  allowance  of  nerve-or  pluck.  As  the  ev- 
ening appointed  drew  near,  the  entire  pro-slavery  element  got  its  back 
up  and  threats  were  freely  made  that  if  Colonel  Stoddard  should  dare 
to  advocate  negro  suffrage  he  would  be  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  That  was 
what  got  my  own  back  up,  for  I  was  a  kind  of  fool  and  was  all  the  while 
under  the  threat  irritation,  with  recurring  warnings  that  I  must  leave 
the  state  on  peril  and  so  forth.  Time  after  time  I  was  told  that  my 
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miserable  life  was  not  worth  three  days  purchase.  That  is  not  the  best 
vra,y  to  calm  down  a  naturally  rebellious  temper  and  I  went  to  the  Hall, 
that  night  in  an  ugly  frame  of  mind.  I  was  to  be  the  first  orator,  if 
any  other  would  dare  to  follow  me,  and  had  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions 
expressing  my  ideas.  Secretary  7/hite  was  in  the  chair  and  there  were 
other  dignitaries  on  the  platform.  He  after'.vards  told  me  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  I  was  to  be  shot  on  the  presentation  of  the  question 
for  a  vote.  I  arose  behind  the  desk  and  on  the  little  shelf  at  its  back 
which  was  there  to  hold  notes  and  cold  water  for  any  man  standing  there 
lay  my  two  navy  revolvers  and  a  bowie.  The  resolutions  were  read  and  I 
went  on  with  my  remarks  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  audience  becoming  all 
the  Tifhile  more  and  more  restless,  noisy  and  turbulent.  To  my  surprise, 
if  I  could  have  been  surprised,  just  then,  it  included  nearly  all  the 
bitterest  secessionists  of  that  bailiwick.  Large  numbers  of  them  were 
old  Confederate  soldiers  and  they  were  an  unpleasant  looking  lot  of 
faces  for  an  orator  to  look  down  into.  I  wound  up  and  called  for  the 
"putting  of  the  question,"  but  Secretary  ">7hite's  nerve  broke  down  and 
he  refused  or  silently  neglected  to  call  for  the  vote.  There  was  a  not 
at  all  suppressed  roar  arising  and  the  critical  moment  had  come.  It  was 
a  curious  thing  to  do,  but  I  picked  up  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  sprang 
down  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  desk,  shouting,  "I'll  put  the  ques- 
tion myself  I"  Just  what  would  have  come  next  it  is  hard  to  say,  for 
men  were  rising  and  stepping  forward,  but  there  was  something  coming 
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which  neither  I  nor  any  other  man  had  at  all  expected.  Half  an  hour  or 
so  earlier,  some  man  or  men  had  left  the  hall  and  gone  to  the  Quarter- 
master's office,  excitedly  informing  my  brother  Henry  that  I  was  about 
to  be  murdered  at  the  Statehouse.  Out  he  ran,  loudly  shouting  the  news 
to  all  the  quartermaster's  men  and  any  other  men  and  the  boys,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  veterans,  responded  as  if  he  had  called  upon  them  to 
go  on  a  spree.  The  consequence  was  that  just  while  ^-Vhite  was  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  cowering,  there  came  a  tramping  of  heavy  feet  on 
the  stairway  and  in  the  outerpas sages.  The  main  door  v^ras  open  and  througjh 
it  steadily  marched  in,  two  and  two,  about  as  awkvmrd  a  looking  column 
of  men  as  you  ever  saw,  my  brother  at  the  head  of  it.  Forv/ard  March  I  In 
dead  silence,  while  I  again  shouted,  "Ayes  and  Noes  I  Union  men  to  the 
right  I  Rebels  to  the  left  1     We  will  take  this  vote  I"     Only  regular  citi- 
zens of  Arkansas  had  been  invited  to  come  and  it  had  been  specially  an- 
nounced that  no  others  would  be  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, but  such  was  the  impression  made  by  this  sudden  change  in  the 
situation  that  all  who  were  present  did  actually  divide,  right  and  left, 
and  I  was  not  shot  down.   I  am  svire  on  that  point  to  this  day,  but  sun  e- 
qually  sure  that  I  would  not  have  gotten  out  of  that  hall  alive  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Harry  and  his  men.  I  was  severely  blamed,  as  perhaps 
I  should  have  been,  but  they  ought  not  to  have  threatened  me  and  I  some 
how  felt  as  if  that  were  a  kind  of  excuse  for  what  I  did.   I  sincerely 
promise  that  I  will  not  do  it  again.  Nevertheless,  I  have  in  my  mind 
a  vivid  picture  of  Harry  at  the  head  of  his  column. 
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Money  was  scarce  and  land  was  a  drug.   I  do  not  now  remember  how  much 
or  how  little  vms  the  price  I  paid  for  a  title  to  an  old  plantation 
south  of  Little  Rock,  down  in  the  edge  of  Saline  County.  I  obtained  what 
might  have  been  a  good  title,  if  there  had  been  at  that  time  any  place 
of  record  open  in  that  county.  One  was  opened,  long  afterwards,  but  when 
my  papers  went  down  for  record  I  was  dying  at  the  North  and  all  that 
region  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  have  shot  me  on  sight.  I  never 
heard  any  more  of  those  papers,  although  I  made  a  number  of  efforts  to 
secure  my  rights.  Even  then,  one  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  the  purchase 
was  the  fact  that  there  were  taxes  in  arrears  and,  it  was  said,  one  tax 
title  to  be  bought  in.  (Veil  i  I  selected  the  tract,  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres,  for  several  reasons.  On  it  were  already  two 
small  farms  and  I  had  noted  that  while  the  sandy  soil  of  that  upland 
would  bring  only  small  crops  of  cotton,  it  would  do  something  for  corn 
if  properly  handled,  which  it  never  had  been,  and  that  it  would  produce 
a  peculiarly  fine  tobacco.  Moreover,  all  the  greater  part  of  it  was  cov- 
ered by  a  tremendous  growth  of  primeval  trees,  oak  and  yellow  pine,  for 
no  axe  had  touched  those  forests  and  the  trees  were  of  stately  height 
and  enormous  girth.  I  dreamed  of  steam  sawmills  and  the  like.  Not  far 
from  the  logbuilt  plantation  house  which  I  selected  for  my  own  abode 
there  cropped  out  a  ledge  of  the  finest  lignite  I  ever  saw,  five  feet 
through.  There  were  good  springs  of  water,  which  vms  a  rare  thing  to 
find,  then  and  there.  That  lignite  so  closely  resembled  the  best  bitu- 
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minous  coal  that  any  observer  might  have  been  deceived  thereby  until  he  or 
she  should  attempt  to  burn  it.   Then  it  would  prove  for  itself  that  it 
was  but  coal  oil  in  a  solid  form  and  could  smoke  out  the  world.  Before 
the  discovery  of  oilsprings  it  had  even  been  availed  of  by  distillation. 
I,  however,  had  heard  of  a  newly  invented  process  by  means  of  which  it 
could  be  used  not  only  in  steamers  but  in  stoves.  Whatever  became  of 
that  process  I  do  not  know  but  I  was  convinced  that  this  formation  con- 
tained coal  oil  fountains  and  at  once  took  measures  to  find  them.  I  em- 
ployed gangs  of  men  and  did  discover  the  most  promising  indications.  I 
was  roundly  ridiculed  but  subsequent  explorations,  there  and  in  Texas 
have  proved  that  I  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.   The  oil  crop  of  that 
southwestern  formation  is  as  good  as  I  then  said  it  would  be  but  I  was  not 
to  be  a  partaker  in  its  profits.  By  the  v/ay,  the  head  of  my  gang  of 
colored  operatives  was  a  character  worth  noting.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
had  any  other  name  than  John,  but  he  was  a  Louisiana  slave  who  escaped 
form  his  master  early  in  the  war  and  fought  his  own  way  north  without 
help  from  the  Proclamation.  V/hen  the  first  negro  regiments  were  formed 
he  went  in  and  as  he  had  taught  himself  to  read  and  write  he  was  made 
a  sergeant.  He  was  a  born  fighter  and  leader  and  when,  at  the  battle  of 
Jenkins  Ferry,  the  officers  of  that  force  went  down  he  took  command  and 
actually  led  in  person  the  last  charge  across  the  field.  He  was  over 
six  feet  high,  black  as  a  coal,  but  with  vrell  formed  aquiline  features 
which  made  me  wonder  from  vj-hich  of  the  fighting  tribes  of  the  African 
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hills  he  was  descended.  Did  he  have  Arab  blood  in  him?  anyhow,  he  was 
not  a  Congo  and  he  had  a  most  danger oiis  temper.  He  knew  it  and  would 
never  touch  whisky,  for  fear  of  consequences.  I  well  remember  when  he 
accidentally  began  to  say  "Mars  Colonel"  and  angrily  corrected  himself, 
declaring  that  he  v;ou1q  never  say  "Master"  to  any  man  living.  He  seemed 
even  attached  to  me,  on  Lincoln's  account,  perhaps,  as  Vifell  as  on  my  own, 
and  begged  me  to  be  careful  how  I  spoke  to  him  for  he  did  not  know  what 
the  born  devil  in  him  might  accidentally  do.  I  wish  I  knew  what  became 
of  him  and  hope  he  prospered,-if  he  was  not  killed  at  an  early  day. 

The  road  direct  to  my  place  led  through  a  range  of  rugged  hills  but 
it  might  be  reached  by  other  and  longer  pathways.  One  of  my  first  prac- 
tical discoveries  was  that  the  Saline  county  border  vms  well  beyond  our 
lines  of  military  occupation  and  that  all  that  region  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  guerillas,  especially  of  the  dangerous  band  commanded  by  the 
redoubtable  Sash  Watkins,  formerly  of  Little  Rock.  They  had  proved 
themselves  peculiarly  capable  and  merciless  and  before  long  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  on  the  lookout  for  me  with  evil  intent.  Speaking 
of  guerillas  in  general,  both  armies  were  now  against  them,  as  their 
depredations  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Union  men.  They  vifere  hideous 
banditti  and  nothing  more.  By  a  sort  of  covenant  between  General  Dick 
Taylor  commanding  Confederate  forces,  and  General  Reynolds  commanding 
for  the  United  States,  all  such  robbers  were  novf  to  be  shot  when  taken 
and  the  orders  were  soon  to  be  terribly  put  in  force.  That  time  had 
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not  yet  come,  but  I  was  afterv/ards  credibly  informed  that  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  the  district  northwest  from  Little  Rock,  containing 
several  counties ,  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  marauders  were  "put  under" 
by  the  regular  forces  of  both  armies.   It  v;«.s  in  one  of  those  counties 
that  n^  brother  Charles  won  a  sort  of  distinction,  of  a  local  and  ephem- 
eral character,  as  being  the  only  man  who  came  out  unhxirt  from  what  was 
called  Fate  Arnold's  Hole  and  Corner  Fight. 

The  story  or  history  was  this.  A  quantity  of  records  were  on  store 
at  the  county  seat  of  one  of  those  counties  and  they  were  needed  by  the 
Conmissioners  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  Direct  Tax  lists.  The  necessary 
military  authority  for  their  seizure  v/as  obtained,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  then  the  next  thing  was  to  go  and  get  them,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  wild  and  loose  population  of  that  region  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Direct  Tax  and  to  any  methods  for  its  tyrrannical  enforcement 
by  the  Lincoln  Despotism.  Charley  volunteered  to  go  and  get  the  paper. 
An  escort  was  provided  him,  consisting  of  nine  cavalrymen,  veterans, 
one  of  whom  was  a  sergeant,  and  the  noted  scout  Fate  Arnold.   I  do  not  know 
for  what  baptismal  name  that  was  an  abbreviation.  Charley  told  me  but 
I  have  forgotten.  Out  went  the  small  plunder  party  and  they  reached 
their  destination  unmolested.   The  records  were  obtained  and  they  set 
out  to  return  in  triumph  but  did  not  quite  succeed  in  doing  so.  They 
were  riding  along  a  road  that  had  no  fences  and  led  through  a  dense  bit 
of  forest  and  underbrush.  Hero  they  were  suddenly  ambushed  by  three 
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times  their  number  of  enemies,  many,  if  not  all,  of  them  mounted.  Two  of 
Charley's  men  went  down  at  the  first  fire  but  the  ambushing  party  had 
made  the  grave  blunder  of  firing  a  volley  and  their  weapons  consisted 
mainly  of  old  style  shotgiins  and  "chicken  rifles"  which  require  time  to 
reload.  The  cavalry  had  repeating  carbines  and  revolvers,  Charles  and 
Fate  Arnold  having  Henry  rifles, -sixteen  shooters.  It  was  a  murderous  piece 
of  work  after  that  for  the  guerillas  went  down  fast  while  their  weapons 
were  empty.  The  whole  fight  was  fought  out  within  so  narrow  an  area  of 
rocks,  trees  and  bushes  that  it  took  its  name  from  them.  Fate  was  not 
killed  but  was  so  wounded  that  he  died  soon  aftervrard.  Two  more  of  the 
men  were  able  to  assist  Charles  in  taking  away  the  other  wounded  but  I 
do  not  like  to  believe  what  Fate  is  said  to  have  averred,-  that  he  did 
not  leave  any  living  men  behind  him.  Probably  some  of  the  assailants 
got  away  or  recovered  in  due  season.  At  the  best  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
numerable bloody  affairs  of  the  civil  war,  particularly  in  the  south- 
west, whereof  nobody  kept, -or  wished  to  keep, -an  official  record. 

Memories  of  the  guerillas  and  their  deeds  bring  to  my  mind  affairs  in 
which  I  myself  had  more  or  less  personal  interest.  One  of  them  began  its 
dramatic  story  before  the  end  of  the  winter  weather  and  did  not  complete 
itself  until  the  following  Fall,  but  it  requires  to  be  told  all  in  line, 
to  make  it  intelligible  and  to  excuse  n^  own  high  handed  and  decidedly 
illegal  conduct  in  connection  with  it.  It  may  also  serve  to  illustrate 
the  curiously  autocratic  position  of  an  United  States  Marshal  who  was  also 
a  Colonel  and  an  independent  practitioner  doing  what  he  pleased  to  do. 
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Away  up  the  river  somewhere,  began  the  part  of  western  Arkansas  which 
had  never  contained  many  slaveholders  and  which  had  therefore  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  Unionism.  No  less  than  eight  regiments  of  U.  S.  volun- 
teers had  been  raised  in  the  state,  most  of  them  coming  from  this  poor 
and  mountainous  country.  The  people  were  therefore,  from  the  outset, 
sufferers  from  the  operations  of  the  Confederates.  At  one  point,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  a  large  niimber  of  farming  and  village  people  were 
so  persecuted  that  they  fled  from  their  homes,  A  river  steamer,  a  light 
draft  cottonboat,  was  sent  up  after  them  and  it  was  heavily  overcrovjded 
with  refugees,  the  greater  part  women  and  children.  On  their  way  down  the 
river,  the  boat  ran  aground  upon  a  sandbar,  a  little  out  from  the  south- 
erly shore.  I'/hile  in  this  helpless  position,  a  band  of  guerrillas  on  the 
northerly  bank  opened  fire  upon  them,  killing  or  wounding  two  or  three 
and  frightening  the  rest  to  take  refuge  on  the  land,  still  under  that 
pitiless,  barbarous  rifle  practice.   It  was  a  hideous  thing  for  fiends  to 
do  and  the  unfortunate  fugitives  found  themselves  in  a  swamp  where 
several  of  them,  women  and  children,  lost  their  lives.  The  survivors 
were  rescued  by  a  party  of  bluecoats  and  army  transportation  brought 
them  to  Little  Rock.  Here  sufficient  house  accommodations  could  not  be 
had  and  they  were  camped  in  the  Statehouse  grounds  the  first  night 
after  their  arrival.  Not  even  tents  came  at  once  and  it  was  a  pitiful 
sight  to  see  the  shivering  outcasts  covrering  around  their  canpfires 
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and  cooking  their  rations  while  half  starved  children  climg  to  their  mo- 
thers and  strong  men  wrung  their  hands  in  utter  misery.  Better  care  was 
speedily  taken  of  them  but  angry,  revengeful  blood  was  hot  over  this 
last  evidence  of  the  hellish  character  of  the  banditti.  This,  by  the  way 
was  well  understood  to  be  largely  composed  of  deserters  and  other  off- 
scourings of  both  armies.  One  feature  of  the  case  was  a  false  report 
that  the  outrage  had  been  committed  by  a  detachment  of  regular  Confed- 
erate cavalry  which  had  been  operating  in  that  vicinity.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  colonel  of  that  regiment,  Texas  men,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
civilians,  under  circumstances  which  permitted  a  decision  that  he  was 
not  under  military  protection  but  might  be  tried  for  murder.  An  indictment 
was  foxind  and  he  was  before  the  court  but  the  absence  of  witnesses  and 
other  considerations  compelled  the  postponement  of  his  case  until  the 
Fall  term.  He  was  in  my  hands  as  a  prisoner  and  I  went  through  him  with 
revengeful  care.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  an  educated  gentleman,  a  good  sol- 
dier, as  much  opposed  to  guerrillas  as  I  was  and  I  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
after  satisfying  myself  that  he  was  innocent  and  that  all  he  needed  to 
get  clear  was  a  fair  trial,  which  he  was  sure  of  before  Caldw^ell.  So  I 
led  him  out  of  the  courtroom  and  toward  the  Arkansas  Penitentiary 
building.   It  was  a  big,  gloomy  old  affair,  of  three  stories  of  red 
brickvj-ork  and  inside  it  was  cut  up  into  rooms  as  large  as  cupboards, 
ill  ventilated  and  deleterious.   I  told  him  to  take  a  good  look  at  that 
palace  for  crime  and  he  did  so.  Now,  I  said  to  him,  I  do  not  wish  to 
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burn  you  alive  all  Summer  in  that  Inquisition.  Awful  I     And  to  that  he 
replied  with  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation, 

"You  have  friends  at  the  North,  you  tell  me,"  I  continued,  "and  bus- 
iness to  do  in  New  York  City,  and  money  in  pocket  and  more  to  collect 
when  you  get  there.  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  New  York." 

He  looked  at  me  in  blank  amazement  as  he  inquired  how  on  earth  he 
was  to  get  there  but  I  could  satisfy  him  upon  that  point, 

"I  am  responsible,"  I  said  to  him,  "for  your  due  appearance  for  trial 
at  the  Fall  terra,  and  you  must  not  go  back  on  me.   I  will  also  see  to 
the  witnesses  and  you  will  be  all  right.  Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that 
you  will  report  to  me  in  Little  Rock  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the 
term  and  you  may  go  to  Nev;^  York." 

His  face  brightened  all  over  but  he  stammered  something  about  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  passes  through  our  army  lines.  That  was  not 
a  difficulty  in  my  way  I  told  him,  for  Statehouse  Jack  vms  near  us  in 
my  buggy,  with  the  blacks  which  vrere  now  generally  well  known  as  the 
"Marshal's  team"  and  were  never  compelled  to  show  any  passes.  All  a  sen- 
try ever  did  was  to  touch  his  cap  or,  in  extreme  cases,  to  present 
arms  and  let  me  go  by  without  question.  The  colonel's  small  kit  was  already 
at  hand  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the  buggy  on  his  yra-y  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Arkansas,  at  both  ends  of  which  there  were  guards.  No 
questions  v/ere  asked  of  Jack  or  the  team  and  a  railway  car  carried  the 
fugitive  to  Duval's  Bluff,  where  it  was  easy  for  him  to  sneak  on  board 
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a  steamer  and  beyond  that  he  was  reasonably  safe  from  interference.  I 
do  not  now  remember  giving  him  any  papers,  but  have  a  curious  recol- 
lection of  the  silently  significant  fact  that  His  Honor  Judge  Caldwell 
never  asked  me   a  solitary  question  about  n^  murderer.  He  may  have  sup- 
posed me  to  have  killed  him,-  and  I  had  not  done  so. 

Well!  The  rest  of  the  story  is  this.  Autumn  came  and  the  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  court  drew  near  and  I  had  as  yet  no  murderer  to  bring 
before  it  for  trial.  I  had  a  great  many  other  trials  on  my  mind  but  this 
one  v/as  getting  heavier,  every  day.  I  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
and  began  to  fear  that  my  chivalric  Texas  prisoner  had  gone  and  broken 
his  parole.  That  seemed  hardly  possible  but  I  took  side  glances  at  the 
old  penitentiary  and  was  convinced  that  it  might  as  good  as  a  promise. 
It  had  come  to  pass  about  those  days  that  my  sister-in-law  Lin,  Charley's 
wife,  ivas  coming  dovm  to  join  her  husband.  She  came  safely  and  without 
incident  until  one  day  when  she  was  on  a  steamer,  coming  up  the  Y/hite 
River  to  Duval's  Bliiff.  She  was  on  the  promenade  deck  and  saw  a  tall, 
finelooking  man,  walking  up  and  down  in  apparent  distress  of  mind.  It 
happened  that  the  steamer  had  been  slow  in  getting  out  of  St.  Louis  and 
was  afterwards  further  delayed  by  an  atrocious  sandbar  in  the  V/liite.  She 
saw  him  talking  with  other  men  and  then  he  suddenly  turned  and  strode 
at  her,  bowing  lovv'-  and  inquiring: 

"Madame,  I  understand  that  your  name  is  Stoddard.  May  I  ask  if  you 
are  in  any  way  related  to  Colonel  Stoddard  of  Little  Rock,  the  Marshal?" 
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"He  is  my  brother,  sir." 

"Thank  God,  Madsuni  I  am  his  prisoner,  out  on  parole.  You  will  get 
right  through  at  the  Bluff,  but  they  tell  me  I  cannot,  owing  to  the  new 
regulations  about  passes.  I  ought  to  be  there  to-morrow  morning  and  I 

shall  not  and  he  will  think  me  a  dishonored  man  I" Then  he  went  on  to 

tell  her  all  about  it  and  to  beg  her  to  make  explanations  to  me. 

She  promised  and  did  so  at  once  upon  her  arrival.   It  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  of  the  tern  and  I  was  in  the  courtroom  v/hen  I  vTas 
told  of  a  man  outside  wanting  to  see  me.  Out  I  ivent  and  there  was  my 
Texan,  hot,  fiushed,  dusty,  and  full  of  eager  explanations  of  his  own, 
I  was  not  in  the  least  degree  agitated,  for  I  had  now  full  knowledge 
of  the  case  and  kne;v  that  his  danger  vf&s   over.  So,  nov;,  was  mine, 

"Go  to  the  Anthony  House  and  slick  up,"  I  told  him.   "Then  come  back 
here  and  report  for  duty  and  I  will  see  to  the  rest," 

That  was  all,  for  when  the  Colonel's  case  was  called  and  I  was  sma.- 
moned  to  produce  him  I  did  so,  and  saw  a  peculiar  expression  of  surprise 
if  not  of  concealed  amusement  on  the  castiron  face  of  Judge  Caldvirell.  He 
was  too  wise  a  man,  however,  to  ask  unnecessary  questions  of  anj^body 
and  he  and  I  v;ere  very  good  friends,  except  that  he  had  a  curious  idea 
that  there  was  something  wierd  and  uncanny  about  me,  even  to  the  very 
verge  of  being  selfwilled  and  venturesome  instead  of  the  really  quiet 
and  thoughtful  party  that  he  ought  to  have  recognized  in  me- 

I  must  now  go  back  to  rny  plantation  and  to  some  things  that  it  led 
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me  into,  some  of  which  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  out  of.   In  spite  of 
ominous  warnings,  I  vms  fond  of  going  out  there,  when  I  could  get  away 
from  office  duties,  to  dream  of  coal  oil,  cotton,  tobacco,  bituminous 
coal,  and  to  go  for  a  look  at  the  spring  and  at  the  grand  primeval  oaks 
and  pines,  under  which  the  red  men  had  camped  in  the  days  that  were  long 
gone  by.  One  day  I  had  saddles  put  upon  the  blacks  and  Charles  and  I  mount- 
ed merrily.  7<ith  a  view  to  possible  game,  we  had  our  navy  revolvers 
at  oiu:  belts  and  each  of  us  also  carried  a  long  bowie  knife  and  a  heavy 
double-barrelled  gun,  loaded  with  buckshot.  The  birds  of  that  region 
were  best  hit  with  that  size  of  leaden  pellets.  "Te  reached  the  plantation 
in  good  condition  but  when  we  announced  our  intention  of  spending  the 
night  there  old  man  '.Tinchester,  friend  on  deck,  shook  his  gray  head 
and  said  emphatically  "No  I"  Then  he  added  information  he  had  received 
that  the  banditti  had  somehow  been  notified  of  our  coming,  or  at  least 
of  mine,  and  were  likely  to  come  after  us  that  evening, -perhaps  even 
before  suppertime.  They  were  also  likely  to  be  coming  along  the  road 
by  which  we  had  arrived  and  we  would  do  well  to  keep  out  of  it  for  a  few 
miles  of  our  homeward  way.   That  we  consented  to  do,  for  I  believed  I  was 
acquainted  well  with  those  shadowy  woodland  paths,  so  grandly  beautiful 
in  their  silent  and  utterly  peaceful  gloom.  Off  we  went,  after  a  rest  and 
feed  for  ourselves  and  the  horses  and  we  had  really  no  fear  for  the 
immediate  future.  Me   had  not  fairly  reckoned,  however,  upon  the  time  of 
day  nor  upon  the  increase  in  darkness  which  might  be  wrought  in  the 
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deep  shadows  of  the  primeval  forest  by  the  gathering  of  dense  clouds 
in  the  sky  above.  Darker,  darker,  and  a  man  on  horseback  could  not  see 
even  the  white  sand  of  the  road  he  was  traveling.  Tie   discounted,  there- 
fore, and  I  went  ahead.  It  was  not  needful  to  lead  my  horse,  for  he  had 
heard  or  smelt  something,  a  bear  or  any  other  enemy  and  he  insisted  upon 
keeping  his  great  black  head  upon  my  shoulder  as  he  followed  me.  Charles 
came  closely  behind  with  his  black  and  all  around  us  was  very  black  in- 
deed. ?/'e  wore  heavy  riding  boots  and  I  afterguards  discovered  that  I  was 
correct  in  believing  that  my  own  had  peeled  my  heels  in  wading  through 
that  loose  v/hite  sand.  I  could  keep  in  the  narrow  road,  for  the  frequent 
flashes  of  lightning  shovred  it  to  me  and  also  much  increased  the  extreme 
pictures queness  of  the  situation.  On  we   went,  in  a  thoughtful  frame  of 
mind,  until  that  path  led  out  into  another  and  wider  one,  a  traveled 
road.  Then  I  uttered  a  startled  exclamation,  for  with  all  my   skill  in 
woodcraft,  and  in  spite  of  the  lightning,  I  had  missed  my  way, 

"Bill  I"  exclaimed  Charles.   "V/here  on  earth  are  we?  There's  a 
house,  of  some  kind.  Lights  in  it-" 

I  briefly  explained  to  him  that  we  had  gone  all  the  way  around  a 
kind  of  small  mountain  and  were  on  the  main  south  road  and  that  before 

us  vras  the  plantation  house  of  IVIrs. ,  a  well  knoT,vn  rebel  of  very 

good  character  and  some  property.  He  in  reply  explained  that  he  vvas 
used  up  and  that  we  had  better  not  try  any  more  traveling  that  night. 
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I  agreed  with  him  and  we  halted  before  the  gate  and  hailed  the  house.  A 
man  came  out  to  inquire  who  was  arriving  and  on  being  told  he  advanced 
into  the  road.  There  were  stables  on  the  side  opposite  the  house  and  he 
kindly  proposed  to  put  the  horses  into  one  of  them.  Consent  was  a  matter 
of  course  but  while  Charles  went  on  into  the  house  I  went  with  the  man  to 
see  to  my  beasts,  for  I  never  failed  of  care  for  my  mount  and  wished  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  what  was  done  with  them.   It  might  ?/ell  be  that  I 
would  never  see  them  again.  That  attended  to,  we  ti^vain  walked  on  to  the 
house,  chatting  familiarly,  but  when  I  walked  in  at  the  door  there  vms 
something  to  be  seen.  It  v^s  partly  by  firelight,  too,  for  the  night  was 
chilly  and  a  huge  fire  was  blazing  in  the  fireplace  of  a  large  front  or 
main  room  of  that  abode.  On  this  side  of  the  fireplace  sat  my  brother, 
talking,  smiling,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  hip,  gracefully,  while  before 
him  and  around  him  vrere  no  less  than  five  gentlemen  in  the  butternut 
uniform  of  the  Confederate  army.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  tall 
young  fellow  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant,  one  of  whose  arms  had  been 
somehow  in  need  of  bandaging  and  a  woman  was  caring  for  it.  Overhead  I 
heard  a  noise  as  of  heavy  feet  and  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  a  sound  of 
the  hoofs  of  a  horse  galloping  away  from  the  house,  do^^  the  road.  The 
man  with  me  was  also  in  army  rig  and  the  thought  flashed  through  my   in- 
telligent mind  that  there  might  be  seven  of  them  besides  the  lieutenant 
and  that  nobody  knew  v^hat  they  might  see  fit  to  do.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  guerillas  and  I  was  shortly  informed  that  all  of  them 
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were  regulars  from  Johnston's  army,  home  on  a  furlough,  and  that  we  were 
entirely  vrelcome  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  house.  The  good  hostess, 
indeed,  viras  glad  to  see  me,  because  she  needed  supplies  from  Little  Rock 
and  a  note  of  request  from  me  v^ould  enable  her  to  obtain  them,  which  she 
otherwise  could  not  so  vrell  do,  owing  to  army  prejudices  and  regulations. 
I  may  as  v/ell  say  that  I  cheerfully  promised  her  all  the  passes  or  what 
not  that  her  wished  for  supplies  might  require.  Or  anj-thing  else  that 
was  in  accordance  with  perfect  good  breeding  and  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  of  her  plantation.  A  good  supper  was  given  us  and  then,  after 
telling  all  the  current  news  to  those  brave  Confederate  veterans,-  and 
they  were  hungry  to  get  it,-  we  were  shown  into  a  goods ized  room  in  the 
right  wing  and  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  The  room  had  two  windov^s  opening 
tovfard  the  road,  about  thirty  feet  away.  V/e  did  not  undress,  more  than 
to  take  off  our  boots  and  to  see  to  the  condition  of  our  guns  and  pis- 
tols, but  both  of  us  actually  went  to  sleep.  How  long  it  was  I  do  not 
know,  before  we  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  many  hoofs  upon  the  road 
and  by  a  shout  hailing  the  house  loudly.  Yife  were  at  the  windows,  gun  in 
hand,  v^hen  the  lieutenant  went  to  the  door  and  inquired  what  was  wanted. 
ViTe  were  already  aware  that  this  band  of  many  mounted  gunners  was  no  other 
than  a  couple  of  scores  or  so  of  Sash  ITatkin's  guerillas.  We  had  given 
our  names  on  arrival  and  the  Lieutenant  now  repeated  them. 

"We  want  Colonel  Stoddard  and  the  Commissioner  I"  was  shouted  back. 

"What  do  you  vmnt  of  them?"  inquired  the  lieutenant. 

"Goin'  to  hang  'em,  both,  right  here  I"  was  the  response,  accompanied 
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by  a  torrent  of  the  peculiar  eloquence  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  freebooters  of  their  kind.  The  lieutenant  did  not  hesitate. 

"You  can't  have  themi"  he  promptly  responded. 

"v;hy  can't  we  have  them?"  was  asked  with  additional  eloquence, 

"Well  J"  said  the  lieutenant.   "I  don't  want  Clayton's  remedy  applied  to 
ny  plantation.  You  can't  have  'em.  There  are  eight  of  us,  besides  the 
Marshal  and  his  brother,  and  you  know  the  kind  of  men  they  are.  '■.''e  shall 
hold  the  house." 

Now  it  is  to  be  understood  that  a  log  house  is  a  pretty  good  fort 
against  anything  but  cannon,  as  the  settlers  and  Indians  discovered,  long 
ago,  and  ten  guns  in  the  hands  of  experts  could  have  made  a  wild  reck- 
oning of  those  horsemen  at  thirty  feet.  Before  he  spoke,  even,  Charles 
and  I  had  remarked  to  each  other  that  we  Tj-ould  not  be  hung.  YIe   would  die 
in  that  room,  and  vre  would  kill  as  many  as  we  could.  If  we  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered, we  would  open  fire  at  once  and  drop  buckshot  at  that  short 
range  into  the  dense  group  at  the  head  of  the  colur.on.  I  thinl:  the  shot 
would  have  told  and  that  their  capture  if  made  would  have  cost  the  ban- 
ditti something.  — Clayton's  remedy?  It  was  not  a  patent  medicine.  Gen. 
Powell  Clayton,  afterwards  Senator,  Governor,  and  so  well  known  in  na- 
tional politics,  was  then  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps.  There  had  been  many  local  outrages  upon  stray  Unionists 
and  others,  chargeable  upon  residents  &c.  In  such  cases  his  way  was  to 
send  a  sufficient  force  and  "wipe  out  that  place,"  leaving  neither  house 
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nor  fence  nor  dovecote,  as  Macaulay  sings  it,  and  that  process,  quite 
successful  in  its  ir/ay,  had  received  the  appellation  of  "Clayton's  Remedy." 
No  plantation  owner  yi&s   in  favor  of  inviting  it  to  his  house. 

There  were  loud  and  angry  objurgations  uttering,  out  there  in  the 
road,  but  the  horsemen  were  able  to  discern,  with  the  naked  eye,  even 
in  that  dim  light,  the  muzzles  of  guns  peering  out  at  the  windows,-! 
know  of  two  doublebarrels,-  and  they  decided  to  postpone  the  inquiry. 
I  think  they  were  7/ise  in  so  doing  and  we  returned  to  bed,  after  further 
assurances  from  the  Confederates  that  they  were  no  sort  of  guerillas,  but 
regular  soldiers  with  a  scorn  for  thieves  and  murderers. 

So  far,  all  was  vYell  and  we  arose  for  breakfast  with  increased  res- 
pect for  Southern  Chivalry  and  Clayton's  Remedy,  The  good  hostess  receiv- 
ed her  papers,  or  assurances,  I  forget  which,  and  vre   went  out  into  the 
road,  where  our  horses  were  waiting  for  us.  iVith  us  went  a  tall,  gaunt, 
heavily  bearded  veteran,  to  whom  I  had  taken  a  kind  of  liking. 

"Colonel,"  said  he,  as  he  bit  off  half  an  acre  of  yellow  plug  tobacco, 
"do  ye  know  the  straight  road  to  Little  Rock?" 

I  told  him  that  I  did  and  he  solemnly  continued:  . 

"Well.'  If  I  was  you,  an'  if  I  hed  any  idee  of  gittin'  thar,  'pears 
to  me  I  wouldn't  try  that  road.-  Do  ye  know  the  south  road?" 

I  told  him  that  I  knew  it  very  vrell  and  he  considered  the  matter 
solemnly  for  a  moment  before  he  looked  me  in  the  eye  and  rasped: 

"Well  Colonel  I   If  I  was  you,  an'  if  I  hed  any  idee  of  gittin'  to 
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Little  Rock,  'pears  to  me  I  wouldn't  try  that  road.  Do  ye  know  the  road 
over  the  mountain?" 

I  informed  him  that  I  did,  and  every  other  way  homeward. 

"Y/ell !  ThenI"  he  said,  with  something  of  a  relieved  look  upon  his 
bronzed  countenance.   "I  din't  s'pose  ye  knew  that  road.  They  wont  think 
ye  do.   'Pears  to  me,  if  I  was  you,  an'  if  I  hed  any  idee  of  gittin'  to 
Little  Rock,  that's  the  track  I'd  go  by.  The  others '11  be  'bushed." 

I  thanked  him  heartily,  we  moiinted,  and  before  long  we  ^vere  in  the 
"mountain  road."  It  may  once  have  been  a  wheelway  but  tine  and  rains  and 
neglect  had  left  it  little  better  than  a  rabbit  track.  It  would  still  do 
for  surefooted  horses,  however,  and  we  went  on  quite  contentedly  until 
we  reached  a  point  T/here  it  led  out  into  the  main  north  and  south  high- 
way. Vfe  were  still  beyond  the  army  lines  but  believed  we  were  out  of  dan- 
ger until  we  suddenly  caught  sight  of  something  that  made  us  rein  in 
and  look  into  each  other's  faces. 

"It's  all  up  with  us  I"  said  Charles.   "There  they  come.  '.That'll  vre  do?" 

"On I"  I  shouted.  "Charge  ajid  let  'em  have  it,  right  and  left.  Get  in 
our  fire  first  I  Kill  as  many  as  we  cani  Go  down  fighting  I" 

The  events  of  the  night  ajid  this  unexpected  disappointment  had  stirred 
my  usually  quiet  and  peaceful  temper  to  the  boiling  point.  There,  novf,  at 
a  distance  along  the  highway,  came  galloping  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
armed  horseman.  That  they  had  a  blue  appearance  was  nothing^  foremost 
of  the  outlaws  were  clad  in  stolen  army  clothing.  It  was  in  my  mind  that 
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some  of  those  saddles  would  be  empty  in  a  minute  or  so  when  I  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  utter  a  loud  yell  and  assert: 

"Hurrah i  Charley!  Clayton's  men!  ,7e're  all  right!" 

"Bill  J"  he  responded.  "How  do  you  know?" 

"Sabres  out  I"  I  shouted  back.   "Trottixig  square  by  twos.  No  gang  of 
guerrilas  ever  carried  sabres !" 

I  had  also  noted  that  the  blades  sprang  out  in  unison,  at  a  vrord  of 
command,  and  it  assured  me  of  the  good  discipline  of  those  men.  On  we 
galloped  until  we  were  surrounded  by  that  astonished  squad  of  scouts  and 
rotindly  abused  for  our  folly  in  being  there.  The  rest  of  our  way  home  was 
as  quiet  as  a  return  from  a  picnic  but  I  believe  that  was  no  nearer 
an  escape  than  some  others  that  did  not  maJke  any  dramatic  effect  what- 
ever. Years  aftenvards,  among  some  arn^  veterans,  it  •vvas  asked  of  one 
after  another,  "V/hat  was  the  most  trying  fight  you  were  ever  in?  '.Thich 
was  the  greatest  test  of  pluck  you  ever  had?" 

The  answers  were  varied  and  one  put  in  his  experience  among  the 
ranks  which  were  mowed  down  at  Cold  Harbor.  I'ftien  it  came  my  turn  I 
said  that  the  hardest  test  of  nerve  I  ever  had  was  not  in  the  night, 
or  in  the  woods,  where  my  chances  for  cover  were  as  good  as  any  other 
fellow's.  The  worst  I  could  think  of  ^vas  riding  up  to  thick  brush  in 
which  I  believed  might  be  a  score  of  sharpshooters,  invisible,  but  on 
the  road  which  I  vras  compelled  to  follow.  The  other  veterans  thought 
a  moment  and  then  one  of  them  said: 
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"I  reckon  you're  right.  I've  been  there,  more'n  once.  You  see,  boys, 
when  a  fellow's  alone,  no  shouting  crowd,  no  enemy  in  sight,  no  roar  of 
cannon  to  encourage  (?)  himl  No  rattle  o'  rifles  to  hold  hiiu  up.  You 
see,  it  calls  for  about  all  there  is  in  him." 

That  was  what  it  did  and  I  never  intend  to  try  it  again,  but  the  very 
strangest  thing  of  it  all,  in  memory,  sitting  here  at  my  typewriter, 
is  that  I  ever  did  so  ride  and  that  at  the  time  I  was  so  very  nearly 
stupidly,  unconscious  of  any  drain  upon  my  nervous  system.  The  hximan 
mind  is  made  up  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  It  makes  me  feel  timid 
and  unadventiirous  to  remember  some  things  that  I  saw  or  did. 
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Chapter  Forty-Second. 
The  Ebbing  Tide. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune.   I  had  seemed  to  have  struck  a  tide  at  the  flood, 
with  but  a  dim  idea  of  the  correlated  truth  that  every  tide  that  ever 
ran  is  sure  to  have  its  ebbing.  Just  before  I  left  .Yashington,  I  v/as 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  one  of  the  Senators  who  talk- 
ed with  me,  never  mind  his  name,  cheerfully  remarked: 

"jVe  shall  see  you  back  here  as  one  of  us,  before  long." 

I  merely  nodded,  but  he  had  hit  the  mark.  That  was  my  intention.  I  was 
then  but  twenty~eight,  and  I  believed  I  would  be  on  that  floor  as  a  Sen- 
ator soon  after  reaching  the  required  age  of  thirty.  You  will  laugh,  but 
it  was  a  serious  belief  of  the  statesman  who  made  the  assertion  and  no 
man  who  knew  me  doubted  my  going  ahead.  Some  men  seemed  to  have  curious 
notions  that  I  was  of  middle  age  and  had  been  in  public  life  for  a  long 
time,  so  very  long  had  appeared  to  be  the  hot  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

Only  a  few  months,  that  were  as  years,  had  now  gone  by  and  all  things 
were  taking  shape  for  me.  I  was  at  last  on  good  terras  viith   the  Arkansas 
Union  State  government  and  its  leaders...!  v/as  on  peculiarly  good  terms 
with  the  old  Southern  faction,  sure  to  be  powerful  in  any  reorganization. 
The  black  and  colored  vote  was  in  my  hands  with  an  Abraham  Lincoln  in- 
surance that  nobody  could  get  it  away  from  me.  All  the  strings  appeared 
to  be  in  my  hands  and  the  flood  tide  was  running.  Alas  for  the  uncer- 
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tainty  of  human  affairs  I-I  had  not  reckoned  on  the  deadly  malaria  of 
the  Arkansas  swamps .   I  was  yet  to  learn  why  it  was  that  this  enemy  had 
killed  or  disabled  five  times  as  many  of  our  volunteers  as  had  been 
hit  at  all  by  the  bullets  of  the  Confederate  Army.  I  had  many  warnings 
of  my  probabilities,  but  had  thought  little  of  them  until  a  short  but 
sharp  bilious  attack  that  summer.   Of  that  I  seemed  to  be  cured  but  was 
not,  for  the  subtle  poison  was  in  me.  I  went  about  my  work  and  my  ambi- 
tions as  usual.  One  day  I  vms  notified  that  one  of  my  deputies,  a  most 
excellent  man,  had  seized  without  due  authority  a  quantity  of  goods 
down  on  the  Ouachita  river  and  that  I  was  thereby  in  some  now  forgotten 
manner  placed  in  collision  with  the  laws  and  with  the  military  author- 
ities, with  possible  damages  to  pay  in  the  future.  I  did  not  feel  well 
but  it  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  at  once  go  down  to  Camden,  on  that 
river,  and  clear  up  the  matter  in  person.  I  did  not  take  my  own  team. 
Quite  a  party  of  varied  characters  was  going  over  by  way  of  Pine  Bluff, 
a  number  of  miles  down  the  Arkansas.  The  road  from  that  place  south- 
ward was  better  and  safer  than  the  upper  road  through  Saline  county. 
With  this  crew  I  went,  therefore,  noting  all  the  way  how  many  of  the 
plantation  houses  were  either  burned  down  or  deserted.  This  was  all  guer- 
rilla work.  Much  of  the  v/ay  led  along  swampy  borders  and  I  can  to  this 
day  recall  the  smells  and  the  tales  of  how  strong  cavalrymen  had  fallen 
from  their  horses  into  that  odorous  ooze.  I  kept  up  ray  spirits  remark- 
ably and  none  vAo  were  with  me  knew  that  the  excessive  merriment  vms 
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maintained  by  the  burning  stimulation  of  a  high  internal  fever. 

Just  when  and  where  the  climax  came,  I  never  knew,  for  I  vras  carried 
into  Camden  insensible.  Vilhen  I  came  to  myself,  I  Viras  lying  in  a  bed  in  a 
small  bedroom  and  several  men  were  around  me,  one  of  whom  I  dimly  dis- 
cerned to  be  my  deputy.  Others  were  in  uniform  and  one  of  these  came 
and  leaned  over  me  to  tell  me  that  I  Viras  dying, 

"Colonel,"  he  added,  "it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  if  you  have 
any  orders  to  give  you  must  give  them  now.   I  do  not  think  you  will  live 
more  than  an  hour.  Not  more  than  two  or  three,  at  the  most." 

I  knew  his  rank  by  his  shoulder straps  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  the  Army  surgeon  in  charge  at  that  post, 

"No  Major!"  I  v;hispered  back.   "I'm  not  dying." 

"You  certainly  are  I"   he  responded,  appearing  almost  nettled. 

He  may  have  said  something  else  that  I  do  not  remember  and  I  may  have 
said  something,  but  he  turned  away  for  a  conversation  v;^ith  a  tall  man 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate  colonel.  He,  I  afterwards  learned,  was 
a  prisoner,  recently  captured  and  around  on  parole.  In  a  moment  more, 
it  vms  this  man  who  came  and  leaned  over  me, 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  "do  you  feel  quite  positive  that  you  are  not 
dying?  Do  you  feel  sure  about  it?" 

"I'm  not  dying i"  I  replied.  '"'tVhy,  I  can't  die  just  now.   I've  too 
much  to  do.   I  must  get  up  again." 

He  looked  at  me  curiously  for  a  moment  and  felt  of  my  pulse. 
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"Y/ell  J"  he  exclaimed.   "That's  your  only  chance.   Colonel,  if  you  will 
keep  your  courage  up,  1*11  make  the  trial.  We  may  carry  you  through." 

"All  right  I"  I  said.   "You  furnish  the  doctoring  and  I'll  furnish 
the  pluck-"  there  things  became  blue  again  and  I  said  no  more. 

He  must  have  been  the  only  man  who  expected  me  to  be  alive  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  for  word  went  to  General  Reynolds  at  Little  Rock 
that  I  vj-as  already  dead  and  he  sent  down  the  headquarters  ambulance  to 
bring  back  my  body.   That  was  one  reason  why  that  darkly  painted  carriage 
was  afterwards  known  in  the  Corps  as  "the  hearse."  It  vms  sent  in  the 
charge  of  my  brother  Harry  and  a  squad  and  they  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured  by  guerrillas  on  the  way,  my  brother's  courage  and  good  conduct 
fending  them  off.   It  was  a  slow  business  with  me,  the  particulars  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recite,  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  was  on 
my  way  back  to  Little  Rock  with  a  feeling  of  strong  aversion  to  the  per- 
fume of  the  beautiful  magnolia,  for  a  tree  of  that  kind  had  stood  near 
my  window  and  had  poured  its  odors  in  upon  me  in  a  most  fascinating  and 
neighborly  manner.  On  my  arrival  I  went  at  my  affairs  again  and  held  up 
for  a  while.  Then  I  discovered,  to  my  dismay,  that  my  enemy  had  come  upon 
me  again,  in  the  dreadful  shape  of  the  "Bloody  flux,"  the  scourge  of 
our  southwestern  a.rmy.     I  struggled  with  it  desperately  but  it  would  not 
let  go  its  hold.   It  had  been  sure  death  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
men  and  was  about  the  most  painful  thing  I  had  ever  known,  up  to  that 
date.  Meanwhile  peace  had  come,  the  army  was  disbanding,  all  things 
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were  changing,  and  among  the  other  changes  Henry  was  mustered  out  and 
went  east,  going  to  Washington  City.  Charles  was  still  on  duty  for  the 
tax  business  was  long  in  closing  up. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  one  morning  when  I  came  into  the  office. 
Judge  Caldwell  said  to  me: 

"Mr.  Marshal,  the  only  chance  for  your  life,  and  there  isn't  much, 
is  to  go  north,  for  a  while. 

That  settled  the  matter.  Almost  dead  and  assured  by  doctors  that  I 
could  not  possibly  live  thirty  days,  I  went  upon  a  steamer  bound  down  the 
Arkansas  and  up  the  Mississippi.  As  nearly  as  I  can  now  recall,  ny 
books  showed  credits  to  my   account  of  about  thirty-six  hundred  dollars, 
fees  and  that  sort  of  thing,  without  counting  repairs  on  the  offices, 
fiorniture  or  stationery  provided  by  the  Marshal  for  the  courts.  In  process 
of  time,  by  the  revocation  of  Acts  of  Congress  and  in  other  ways,  my 
fees  dwindled,  my  other  just  claims  were  cut  down  mercilessly,  and  I  was 
at  last  left  with  but  a  small  remainder  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  Meantime, 
my  black  team  went  to  Texas,  one  night,  my  other  horses  went  I  know 
not  where.  ISy  weapons  disappeared,  my  books  vanished,  my  savmiill  failed 
(?),  my  farm  at  last  was  lost,  all  things  went  overboard  and  Arkansas 
ambitions  were  a  thing  of  the  glooi^y,  disappointing  past. 

Here  comes  a  blank  in  my  weary  memory  and  I  will  begin  again  with 
things  which  came  to  pass  after  I  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  and  slowly, 
painfully,  walked  out  of  the  old  time  into  the  new. 
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Chapter  Forty-third. 
The  Breaking  up  of  the  i,Var-time  and  the  Amy. 

I  seemed  to  rally  somewhat  on  the  way  and  was  able  to  be  on  my  feet 
when  I  reached  Washington.  USy  main  business  here  related  to  Henry,  who 
was  now  out  of  employment.  He  had  vainly  applied  for  a  place  in  the 
Treasury  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  The  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  my  old,  warm  personal  friend  Hugh  McCullough,  who  had 
been  my  left  hand  man  at  the  dinnertable  at  the  boardinghouse  when 
James  G.  Blaine  was  on  my  right.  He  sent  for  me  when  my  card  went 
in  and  we  had  a  pleasant  greeting  but  when  I  told  him  what  I  wanted  his 
face  fell. 

"%  dear  fellow  I"  he  exclaimed.   "The  war  is  over.  The  business  of 
this  department  is  falling  off,  daily.  ViThy.'  Only  yesterday,  I  had  to 
drop  from  some  of  the  war  lists  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  men." 

"Of  course  you  did,"  I  responded,  with  calm,  benignity,  "but  among 
them  all  was  there  one  man  the  equal,  as  a  Treasury  clerk,  to  my  brother. 
Secretary  Chase's  best  man  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Seventh  Aray  Corps? 
You  must  appoint  men  for  their  value,  nowadays." 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  increasing  smile  upon  his  face  as  he  replied: 

"You  will  do  I     Send  your  brother  to  me  to-morrow  morning  and  I  will 
give  him  a  place.  But  he  must  begin  again  at  the  bottom." 

I  expressed  my  hearty  approval  of  his  proposal,  the  meaning  of  which 
vms  that  Henry  would  now  be  getting  twelve  hundred  instead  of  eighteen. 
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I  sav/  Henry  firmly  fixed  in  his  new  outlook  and  then  began  to  look 
around  me.  I  went  to  the  capitol  and  to  other  places  and  then,  one  morn- 
ing, I  compelled  myself  to  take  a  reluctant  stroll  to  the  IThite  House. 
I  remember  standing  out  near  the  gate,  staring  at  it,  when  along  came 
Congressman  Nehemiah  Perirj'-,  of  New  Jersey,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  of 
whom  Lincoln  had  thought  highly  but  of  whom,  on  account  of  his  stature, 
he  once  spoke  to  me  as  "Kneehigh  Perry."  He  also  stood  still  and  then 
he  remarked,  as  he  bowed  his  head: 

"Gone,  Stoddard.  All  changed  I"  and  I  said  the  same  but  neither  of  us 
yet  knew  how  completely  things  were  changed,  although  the  remarkable 
series  of  events  which  brought  about  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  dictatorship  of  General  Grant  had  already  begun.  I  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  President  for  he  had  never  quite  forgiven  me  for 
my  atrocious  conduct  at  Baltimore  in  forcing  upon  him  his  nomination  for 
Vice  President  which  was  the  cause  of  all  his  subsequent  troubles.  But 
for  me  he  would  never  have  been  President  and  would  never  have  been 
so  dreadfully  impeached.  I  saw  him  and  talked  with  him  once,  long  after- 
wards, on  special  business  of  my  own  and  mvist  say  that  he  treated  me  well, 
sending  for  me  into  an  inner  room  and  glowering  darkly,  kindly  at  me, 
TA^iile  he  promised  what  I  then  wanted.  At  this  time  I  did  but  take  out 
my   latchkey  and  walk  on  into  the  7ftiite  Hoiise,  to  the  astonishment  of  some 
newly  appointed  servants  who  were  on  duty.  One  of  the  old  lot  was  there, 
however,  and  he  explained  me  to  the  rest.  Then  they  treated  me  like  a 
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member  of  the  family  and  I  was  allowed  to  wander  around  the  house  at 
my  ov/n  sweet  will.  East  Room,  parlors,  greenhouse,  offices  and  all, 
I  found  that  the  new  private  secretary  was  an  old  friend  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  National  Rifles  and  he  also  gave  me  a  general  freedom 
for  coming  and  going  which  lasted  me  all  the  Johnson  Administration.  So, 
I  found,  did  my  free  admission  to  the  floors  of  both  House  and  Senate 
and  that  freedom  continued  until  a  date  whereof  I  will  tell  on  some 
page  that  is  to  be  written  much  later.   I  was  soon  sick  of  Washington, 
for  I  had  no  business  there  and  it  was  a  city  of  turmoil  and  confusion, 
swarming  ivith  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  unlucky  fellows,  including  many 
mustered  out  Brigadiers,  colonels,  and  the  like,  who  were  eagerly  urging 
their  claims  to  government  appointments  and  support.  That  matter  was 
daily  gro7ri.ng  worse  and  so  was  I,  severely.  As  for  Nicolay  and  Hay,  they 
had  long  since  received  diplomatic  appointments  in  Eixrope,  after  John 
had  served  his  excellent  term  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  was  yet,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  and  I  may  not  do  so,  to  have  a  second  term  under  Greeley 
but  was  first  to  add  another  lesson  to  his  education  as  a  diplomatist. 
Just  at  this  moment  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  not  kept  an  exact  record 
of  his  movements  for  many  months  afterwards  I  met  him  in  New  York  and 
then  he  was  on  the  Tribune.  All  I  can  say  is  that  when  we  did  meet  he 
did  me  good  by  being  the  same  hearty  old  fellow  as  ever,  and  I  was  not 
then  in  exceeding  prosperity.  It  was  after  my  marriage  and  when  I  was 
living  in  very  plain  quarters  on  twenty-second  street. 
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Here  comes  in  a  series  of  experiences  of  which  there  can  be  made 
no  acciirate  record.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  one,  for  they  mostly  belong 
to  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  blank  in  the  story  of  my  activities.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  of  these  there  were  hardly  any  for  I  wus  utterly  dis- 
abled. I  went  to  New  York  and  saw  some  of  my  old  friends  and  then  the 
malaria  fiend  took  deadly  hold  of  me  and  I  broke  down.  That  is,  doctor 
after  doctor  told  me  that  there  was  no  hope  for  me  and  that  I  had  but  a 
fevi  more  vreeks   to  live.  I^  sufferings  were  often  intolerable,  for  the 
ulcerations  were  of  the  kind  that  so  many  men  die  of.   It  was  now  well 
for  me  that  some  of  my  friends  were  so  deeply  indebted  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  their  obligations.  Hop  Strong,  for  instance, 
iTas  now  doing  vrell  and  was  living  in  a  good  house,  away  over  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  and  his  wife  owed  me  several  thousands  of  lost  dollars  for 
which  I  had  never  called  them  to  an  accounting,  having  closed  the  record. 
Titus  B.  Eldredge,  my  oldtime  Arkansas  room-mate,  was  now  a  very  suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  he  was  indebted  to  me  in  several  ways.  Both  behaved 
like  trtimps  and  I  was  taken  to  each  house  in  turn,  back  and  forth,  and 
was  cared  for  as  well  as  might  be.  At  Hop's  house  all  was  quiet  and 
I  had  good  times  with  his  children  and  wife.  At  Tite's  house  a  new 
line  of  information  opened  to  me,  for  he  was  a  Tammany  lav/yer,  in  full 
association  with  the  Tweed  Ring.  Several  of  the  more  prominent  members 
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of  that  famous  fraternity,  men  who  afterwards  figured  in  the  courts  as 
contractors.  Judges  and  otheirwise,  were  continuous  visitors  and  some 
were  near  neighbors,  so  that  at  his  house  and  theirs  I  viras  attendant  on 
their  card  parties  and  informal  caucuses  v^henever  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
Socially,  they  were  an  exceedingly  jolly  crowd  and  I  formed  pleasant 
personal  acquaintances,  whatever  was  my  opinion  of  their  political  and 
civic-financial  operations.  At  all  events,  I  became  a  lifelong  enemy 
of  that  element  in  New  York  politics  and  was  afteirwards  sure  of  my  rea- 
sons for  it,  even  if  I  did  not  see  fit  to  publish  many  of  them.  After  a 
little,  I  began  to  rally  somevfhat  and  there  were  sanguine  friends  who 
said  that  I  might  live  till  Spring.  So  I  began  to  use  my  pen  and  slowly 
awoke  to  the  idea  that  it  might  yet  be  of  service  to  me.  Strangely 
enough,  I  had  not  the  least  notion  of  giving  up  the  ship,  even  when 
my  weight  went  down  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  I  walked  the  streets  of 
the  great  city  a  living  skeleton,  without  means,  business  or  hope.  Of 
the  several  members  of  my   family  I  need  not  say  anything,  for  not  one  of 
them  sent  me  a  dollar  or  seemed  to  escape  from  the  idea  that  in  being 
thus  helpless  I  was  guilty  of  a  sort  of  crime  against  them. 

I  do  not  recall  the  date  at  which  my  brother  Charles  wound  up  in 
Arkansas  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  I  was  flat  on  my  back  at  the  time 
and  only  knev/  that  he  had  taken  my  old  trunk  full  of  papers  and  things 
with  him.  Kate  also  went  to  Syracuse,  I  think,  after  several  other  mi- 
grations. IJly   father  had  lost  everything  in  Syracuse,  including  all  the 
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property  which  I  had  paid  for,  and  was  now  in  Boston.  I  never  quite  un- 
derstood how  I  lost  the  "Montgomery  house,"  and  some  other  things  but 
was  quietly  informed  by  a  Syracuse  lawyer  that  I  could  not  bring  that 
matter  before  a  court  without  making  curious  work  for  my   esteemed  step- 
mother, who  had  engineered  the  transactions.  She  was  an  exceedingly 
pious  churchwoman  but  in  finance  she  wotild  have  wrecked  the  devil  if  he 
had  let  her  have  her  own  way.  Then  she  vrauld  have  talked  him  to  death, 
I  always  liked  her  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  I  maintained  a  good  vinder- 
standing  with  her  and  believed  that  I  really  understood  her.  It  takes  a 
great  many  kinds  of  people  to  occupy  the  inhabited  parts  of  this  earth. 
The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  world  and  I 
can  believe  it  if  those  regions  are  at  all  filled  up  with  emigrants 
from  this  footstool. 

I  rallied  v/^ith  desperate  energy  and  began  to  strike  out,  I  m\ist  put 
in  here  a  curious  experience  that  grew  out  of  my  curiosity  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Ring  was  working.  You  may  remember  that  I  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Alexander  T.  Stev^art,  the  millionaire  merchant.  Jell i  He 
owned  a  long  line  of  property  on  what  was  then,  I  think,  Rivington 
street,  now  widened  into  South  Fifth  Avenue.  That  very  widening  -ims   an 
improvement  he  was  seeking  to  obtain  and  the  Ring  stood  stolidly  in  his 
way.   I  was  told  something,  at  an  evening  card  party,  and  knew  what  I 
was  about  when  I  determined  to  investigate.  A  day  or  so  later,  I  walked 
into  Mr.  Stevrart's  building,  downtown,  and  went  up  to  the  office  floor. 
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There  I  found  him,  walking  aroiind  in  his  usual  way,  solemnly  making  up 
his  mind  vrha.t   lines  of  goods  he  must  mark  down  and  what  others  it  would 
be  safe  to  mark  up,  I  joined  him  and  walked  up  and  down  with  him,  for  he 
was  as  polite  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  new  customer. 

"Mr.  Stev/art,"  I  said  to  him  at  last,  after  admitting  the  value  to 
him  of  the  proposed  improvement,  "I  know  what  you  can  do  in  that  matter. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  will 
give  you  the  whole  thing,  precisely  as  you  want  it." 

He  turned  and  looked  me  in  the  face  calmly  for  a  moment. 

"Stoddard,"  he  said,  "l  wont  pay  thera  one  cent,  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  J  I  will  pay  you  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  if  you  will 
give  me  the  names  of  those  aldermen." 

He  was  in  dead  earnest  but  I  did  not  care  to  make  money  in  that  way. 
If  the  aldermen  were  for  sale,  I  was  not,  and  I  went  away  with  my  curi- 
osity somewhat  satisfied  and  with  a  growing  conviction  that  the  days  of 
political  tyranny  and  corruption  were  drawing  toward  an  end.  That  is,  if 
men  like  him  were  ready  to  rebel  and  to  pay  cash  for  the  expenses  of 
the  rebellion.  'A'hen  the  time  came,  and  a  little  before  it  came,  I  was 
actively  in  the  field,  assailing  the  evil  which  I  had  so  oddly  obtained 
an  inside  knowledge  of.  I  never  at  any  time,  hovrever,  harmed  in  any  v/ay 
a  solitary  member  of  Tite  Eldredge's  card  parties.  I  was  not  there  as 
a  spy,  although  a  Lincoln  Republican  among  any  kind  of  Democrats  of 
that  ',7ar  era  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret. 
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Ylith   the  other  incidents  of  that  dark  \7inter  I  will  not  load  ud  my 
reminiscences,  but  from  time  to  time  I  renewed  my  former  relations  v;ith 
financial  and  railway  magnates.  Here,  out  of  date  relation  or  not,  I  will 
put  in  a  very  interesting  episode.  My   old  friend  and  cooperator,  Edward 
"".Yolf,  the  banker,  was  a  son-in-law  of  lir,   Alexander  M.  Vif.  Ball,  of  Eliz- 
a  beth.  New  Jersey.  In  the  old  days  I  had  attended  the  wedding  at  Mr.  Ball's 
elegant  mansion  and  had  formed  a  strong  friendship  for  him  and  his  wife 
who  iras  a  near  relative  of  my  boyhood  friend  Gen.  Elias  lY.  LeaveiT.vorth, 
of  Syracuse,  at  one  time  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  and  one  of  the 
best  of  men.  During  one  of  my  better  txirns,  I  went  out  to  Elizabeth  to 
visit  and  was  there  taken  down  with  a  terrible  relapse.  The  fsmily  phy- 
sician was  called  in  and  he  was  a  horaeopathist  of  curious  ideas  and 
high  professional  standing.  After  a  careful  study,  he  said  to  me: 

"I  must  be  very  plain  with  you.   I  never  yet  saw  suoh  a  case  as  yours 
recover,  and  I  have  had  a  number  to  deal  with.  Unless  there  is  a  change, 
you  have  less  than  thirty  days  to  live.  May  go  at  any  hour.  Now!  I  have 
a  theory  and  in  it  may  be  one  last  chance.  I  believe  that  this  Army 
Scourge  is  allied  in  some  v/ay  to  the  Scurvy  which  is  the  scourge  of 
the  Navy.   It  calls  for  some  acid,  vegetable  in  kind,  which  must  be  supplied. 
Lemons  and  the  like  do  wonders  with  sailors.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  long 
for?  Have  you  any  craving  or  special  appetite?" 

"I  have  I"  I  replied.  "l  long  for  fruit  and  they  say  it  will  kill  me. 
At  times  I  crave  red  wine  and  I  cannot  be  allowed  any.  It  would  kill  me-" 

"All  right i"  he  exclaimed.   "All  you  can  do  is  to  die,  anyhow.  Take 
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coiorage  enough  to  try  my  experiment.  To-morrow  morning,  eat  a  big,  ripe 
apple  eind  drink  a  pint  of  claret.  If  it  agrees  with  you,  keep  it  up,  I 
do  not  see  one  other  possible  chance  for  you." 

There  was  none  and  I  ate  the  apple  to  the  great  dismay  of  my  friends. 
I  also  drank  the  claret  and  then  I  kept  up  the  treatment.  The  odd  man 
of  science  had  hit  the  mark.   In  a  week  I  was  able  to  return  to  New  York 
and  from  that  time  on  I  continued  to  mend  although  I  was  still  in  fre- 
quent siiffering.  I  waa  now  able  to  take  care  of  myself  and  get  good 
boarding  houses,  for  the  story  papers  and  others  were  doing  well  by  me. 
There  were  a  number  of  them,  including  the  several  prints  of  Frank 
Leslie,  but  every  one  of  them  has  long  since  passed  out  of  existence. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Ball,  at  the  tiiae  of  my  visit  at  his  house,  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  original  authorship  of  the  celebrated  poem  "Rock 
Me  to  Sleep"  was  at  its  height.  Mr.  Ball  was  the  first  claimant,  disputed 
by  Miss  Florence  Percy  and  a  prominent  society  lady  of  New  York.  The  latter 
soon  went  out  of  the  fight  in  utter  defeat  and  the  newspaper  men  gallant- 
ly decided  in  favor  of  Miss  Percy.  At  Ball's  house,  however,  I  ;vas 
shown  his  original,  containing  a  number  of  stanzas  that  were  never 
printed.  If  you  ever  read  the  poem  again,  note  the  earnestness  with 
which  a  girl  of  eighteen  urges  her  mother  in  heaven  to  come  and 

"Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair."  I  will  also  note 
that  she  says  "Womanhood's  years  shall  seem  only  a  dream,"  while  my 
friend's  much  corrected  original  read 
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"Take  me,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 

Manhood's  long  years  have  been  only  a  dream." 

This  is  but  an  episode  but  it  was  interesting  to  me  at  the  time  and 
my  own  decision,  from  the  internal  and  external  evidence,  was  altogether 
in  favor  of  Ivlr.  Ball.  Florence  had  been  cabbaging,  like  the  other  girl. 

Among  my  Washington  friends  of  the  old  days  had  been  a  curious  genius 
to  whom  I  had  taken  a  great  liking.  He  was  a  youngish  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Charles  G.  Halpin.  Ee  vms  at  that  time  well  and  widely  known 
in  current  literature  by  his  pen-name  of  Miles  O'Reilly.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  educated  at  Dublin  College.  He  had  travelled  in  Europe 
and  was  a  collection  of  many  accomplishments  and  capacities.  Among 
these  were  literary  criticism  and  Politics.  He  was  in  constant  employ- 
ment as  a  "reader"  of  Ms.  for  publishers  and  as  critic  for  leading 
jo\irnals,  especially  the  Herald.  In  Washington  and  in  some  of  the  De- 
partments he  did  finely  as  a  V/ar-correspondent  of  several  journals.  He 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  and  some  of  his  poems  ought  not  to  have 
been  forgotten.  You  have  heard  me  quote  from  his  "Janette's  Hair." 
He  told  me  the  story  of  his  early  romance  in  Ireland  and  it  was  sad 
indeed,  influencing  not  for  good  his  entire  life. 

"Ahl   Sadly  I  think  what  you  were,  Janette, 

V/ith  your  eyes  and  your  lips  and  your  hair,  my  pet. 

In  the  darkness  of  desolate  years  I  moan 

And  ray  tears  fall  bitterly  over  the  stone 

That  covers  your  gold-brown  hair,  Janette." 
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Miles  and  I  came  together  in  the  rush  of  New  York  journalism  and  we 
hitched  horses  later,  when  he  started  the  "Citizen,"  a  weekly  free  lance 
which  was  to  assail  all  the  existing  pov/ers.  Upon  its  staff,  but  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  manner,  were  several  other  young  penmen  as  ready  as 
myself  for  what  ever  might  turn  up.  It  was  our  duty  to  "run  the  Citizen," 
most  of  its  dashing  poetry  being  written  by  myself  and  lost  in  its  final 
disappearance.  One  of  our  other  duties  was  to  account  for  his  too  fre- 
quent absences  by  telling  inquirers  that  he  was  in  Washington  or  Albarqr, 
or  whatever  other  place  was  a  good  substitute  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  at  some  over  sociable  entertainment.  All  vrent  on  in  that  ivay  until 
the  next  municipal  election.  He  was  then  chosen  Registrar  of  the  city  and 
the  Citizen  v^as  absorbed  by  some  other  journal.  Poor  Miles  himself  at 
last  fell  a  victim  to  his  unfortunate  social  tendencies. 

In  writing  for  the  Harper  publications,  I  gained  a  singular  sort  of 
acquaintance  with  the  founders  of  that  house,  James,  'Jesley,  Fletcher,  as 
well  as  with  George  William  Curtis  and  other  brilliant  literateiirs. 

I  did  a  great  deal  for  the  Post,  the  then  leading  editor  of  which, 
Charles  G.  Nordhoff,  became  my  personal  friend.   It  was  in  the  Post  that 
I  printed  a  series  of  letters  and  other  papers  arguing  the  insane  and 
ridiculous  idea  of  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn  by  means  of  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  like  that  over  the  Niagara  river.  I  ^vas  well  laughed  at  but 
when,  at  last,  the  notion  took  form  and  the  bridge  7ms  built,  Nordhoff 
used  to  speak  of  it  to  me  as  "your  bridge."  It  was  at  least  a  feather 
in  my  cap  to  have  set  the  ball  rolling  and  there  it  is,  to  this  day. 
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During  one  of  my  relapses,  I  spent  several  weeks  up  at  Yonkers,  with 
my  coxisins  the  Brights.  Neither  of  the  girls  were  then  married,  although 
a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Bruce  v/as  understood  to  be  paying  es- 
pecial attention  to  Mary.   I  then  formed  a  close  friendship  for  him  which 
continues  to  this  day.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  many  other 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Long  before,  I  had  been  with  them  at 
the  funeral  of  my  aunt  Adeline,  my  mother's  sister,  and  novf  one  of  the 
half  concealed  ripples  in  the  family  organism  was  the  knowledge  that  my 
uncle  \Tas  soon  to  take  for  a  second  wife  Miss  Annie  Reed,  of  Rochester. 
It  had  happened  that  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  University,  boarding 
for  a  while  at  the  house  of  Hop  Strong's  father,  the  Reed  house  v/as  next 
door  and  Annie  had  been  a  constant  associate  of  both  Hop  and  myself. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  capacity  and  quite 
good  looking,  but  she  had  never  more  than  half  reconciled  herself  to  some 
of  my  own  "eccentricities,"  as  she  would  have  called  them.  All  along, 
after  this  and  after  her  marriage  with  my  uncle,  we  kept  up  a  kind  of 
friendship,  closely  criticised  by  her  lest  it  should  be  understood 
that  she  had  any  over  enthusiastic  admiration  for  her  old  Rochester 
neighbor,  the  quiet  student  boy  and  Quail  o'  Quail's  Nest. 

There  were  not  many  Journals  of  importance  for  which  I  did  not  do 
something  or  other  during  those  days  of  indiscriminate  Bohemianism  and 
I  found  myself  winning  a  curious  kind  of  general  reputation.  I  was  also 
getting  in  a  little  money  and  was  looking  into  business  affairs  before 
I  had  sufficient  physical  strength  to  attend  to  them.   I  made  several 
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trips  to  Washington  in  the  interests  of  one  party  or  another,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  them  to  require  a  place  in  this  catalogue.  Of  some  note 
was  the  fact  that  I  regained  my  old  relations  with  the  managing  men  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  was  encouraged  by  my  warm  friend  Dr. 
Durant  and  others  to  undertake  furnishing  railway  supplies  as  a  run 
around  agent.  This  was  the  more  needful  because  I  had  now  another  load 
on  my  hands.  Henry  had  lost  his  place  in  the  Treasury  and  had  come  on 
to  live  with  me,  in  very  poor  condition,  and  Charles,  after  finishing 
his  work  in  Arkansas  had  unwisely  brought  his  wife  Tfith  him  to  Nev; 
York,  without  any  other  idea  than  that  I  vrould  find  him  a  way  to  malce 
his  fortune.  I  was  weak  enough  to  take  them  both  into  my  new  under- 
taking and  the  firm  of  Stoddard  Brothers  took  an  elegant  office  on  the 
ground  floor,  looking  out  at  Number  68  Broadvj-ay.  The  firm  contained  but 
one  member  who  kne^v  anything  about  what  v^as  to  be  done  and  he  had  to  carry 
the  others.  At  the  same  time  I  was  using  opportunities  that  I  had  on 
"the  street"  and  these  also  were  shortly  so  completely  tangled  by  my 
partners  that  I  had  to  give  them  up  entirely.  It  was  a  sad  story  for 
unencumbered  I  could  really  have  done  something.  It  was  in  this  office 
that  I  let  in,  among  other  enterprises,  the  newly  invented  Jenkins  Steel 
process .  The  inventor  made  his  headquarters  with  me  and  all  looked  well 
until  I  discovered  that  certain  recent  improvements  in  Bessemer  steel 
would  surely  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  Then  I  gave  it  up. 

I  boarded  for  a  long  time  away  over  in  South  Brooklyn  and  here  my  Iv. tKer 
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John  was  with  me.  I^.  Horace  K.  l,T/hite,  of  Syracuse,  younger  brother  of 
Andrew  D. ,  had  set  up  his  father-in-law  in  the  banking  and  broker's  busi- 
ness on  Vifall  street  and  had  selected  John  as  one  of  the  men  i/riio  were  to 
serve  with  him.   It  was  a  fine  opening  for  John  and  all  looked  well  for 
a  while  but  there  were  evils  to  come.  One  of  these  was  in  the  odd  char- 
acter of  John  himself,  with  all  his  really  good  abilities,  and  the  other 
was  in  the  oddities  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  which  put  them  into  the 
right  shape  to  be  carried  down  out  of  sight  by  the  first  general  crash 
that  came.  The  firm  was  Strong  and  Hibbard  and  it  lasted  till  its  money 
was  gone.  For  the  present,  however,  John  and  I  were  getting  on  pretty  well 
and  Charles  and  his  wife  were  in  middle  Brooklyn,  near  Hop  Strong's 
place.  That  was  before  Harry  came. 

One  of  ray  queer  points,  then  and  afterwards,  was  an  eccentric  capa- 
city for  writing  wkat  might  be  called  railway  reports  and  pamphlets.  I  re- 
member one  experience  in  this  connection  that  was  almost  dramatic.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Washington  on  important  business,  and 
was  not  feeling  well,  one  day,  when  I  met  Dr.  Durant  and  he  took  me  up 
into  the  palatial  railway  offices.  He  had  a  pamphlet  to  be  done  right 
away  and  vrauld  not  take  "no"  for  an  answer.  He  and  his  fellow  friends 
shut  me  up  in  an  inner  room,  ordered  dinner  and  later  a  supper,  but  out 
of  that  room  I  did  not  escape  until  the  required  pamphlet  was  ready  for 
the  printer.   It  was  late  in  the  night  and  I  v/as  as  sick  as  death  but  I 
got  me  a  change  of  clothing  and  went  into  a  train  for  Vfashington.  That 
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was  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  I  was  living.  Almost  dead,  a  mere  skeleton, 
yet  driving  on  with  desperate  energy  under  my  av;ful  loads.  I  did  not 
pretend  to  sleep  much.  My  way  homeward  was  over  the  South  Ferry  and  I 
learned  all  about  it  and  Staten  Island,  Also,  about  the  Bay  and  the  Lower 
Bay  and  The  Narroi^vs  in  Dr.  Durant's  superb  yacht.  The  Idler. 

I  was  not  leaving  literature,  for  I  greatly  needed  every  dollar  I 
could  earn.  One  of  my  strong  holds  vms  upon  Frank  Leslie  and  another 
was  at  Harper's.  It  was  during  a  visit  to  the  great  House  that  Lir.  Fletcher 
Harper  offered  me  the  seemingly  tempting  position  of  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Vfeekly,  under  that  excellent  literary  manager  George  '(Tilliam  Cur- 
tis  and  whomsoever  else  might  take  a  hand  with  him.  The  salary  'to.s 

to  be  fifteen  hundred  and  the  position  was  to  be  permanent.  So  I  saw  it. 
If  I  knew  of  one  thing  immutable,  it  was  the  long  procession  of  bril- 
liant young  writers  -vriiich  had  marched  into  and  out  of  that  caravansary 
of  editorial  happinesses  and  I  politely  refused  to  take  up  a  torchlight  in 
that  procession.   If  I  had  done  so,  my  future  literary  career  might  have 
been  different.  At  least  it  would  have  had  one  more  variation  and  it 
was  to  have  a  great  many  of  them. 

Just  now,  while  I  am  writing,  a  quantity  of  my  J/Is.  is  out  of  vay   reach. 
It  was  put  away,  somewhere,  by  my  new  son  and  daughter,  before  they 
went  to  the  Bermudas  on  their  honeymoon.   In  that  hidden  lot  of  paper 
may  be  some  things  which  I  meant  to  say  concerning  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  '.Yar.  Anyhow,  I  will 
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consider  this  a  good  enough  place  to  put  dovm  some  things  which  are 
on  my  mind.  The  trar  had  entirely  disorganized,  first,  and  then  upon  a  new- 
basis  it  had  reorganized  the  business  affairs  of  the  Republic.  Y!hen   it 
closed,  all  things  had  become  new.  Then  they  suddenly  became  old  and 
passed  away.  Something  like  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  not  to  speak 
of  women,  had  become  accustomed  to  obtaining  their  incomes  in  one  way 
or  another  from  the  outlays  made  upon  military  or  army  account.   These 
outlays  rapidly  diminished  and  then  all  but  ceased.  Therefore  just  so 
many  men,  of  all  sorts,  found  themselves  compelled  to  look  around  for 
means  of  livelihood  and  for  an  adjustment  to  the  changed  order  of  things. 
The  consequence  was  an  indescribable  oonfusion  and  a  mad  rushing  hither 
and  thither  in  an  often  all  but  frenzied  eagerness  to  seize  upon  every 
straw  of  help  which  might  save  a  drowning  man.  I  was  one  of  the  few  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  pretty  firm  personal  connections  and  a 
ready  opening.  On  ".Tall  Street,  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  war  time 
did  not  by  any  means  die  out.  On  the  contrary,  it  for  a  time  seemed  to 
grow  madder  and  more  reckless,  preparing  the  financial  world  for  the 
great  panics  which  were  soon  to  come,  madnesses  leading  to  financial 
suicide  and  general  ruin.   It  v/as  pitiful  to  look  upon  the  struggles  which 
were  made  by  brave  and  good  men  who  were  out  of  connection  with  the  world 
aroimd  them.   I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  help  as  many  as  I  could,  but  another 
sad  feature  of  the  case  vra,s  that  too  many  of  them  had  not  been  in  anywise 
improved  by  camp  life  and  campaigning  morals.  Too  many  went  down  instead 
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of  up  and  there  vrere  colonels  'tending  bar  whije  majors  and  captains 
begged  them  for  another  drink.  I  remember  pulling  one  distinguished 
Confederate  corps  commander  out  of  a  drunken  quarrel  with  a  Broadv^uy 
peanut  vender,  and  helping  two  Union  corps  commanders  get  safely  home 
on  a  streetcar.  There  were  other  cases  as  sad  and  I  pulled  more  than 
one  brave  fellow  into  a  prayermeeting,  hoping  to  get  him  into  a  better 
state  of  mind.  Looking  back,  all  this  darkness  appears  to  group  itself 
in  and  around  the  deep  shadows  of  my  first  winter  in  New  York,  but  this 
is  all  a  fault  of  the  dim,  far  away  perspective.  I  had  better  finish 
this  chapter.  The  snow  had  gone  and  so  had  a  Summer  of  1866  and  I  was 
no  longer  in  fear  of  speedy  death  although  frequently  assured  that  a 
permanent  restoration  to  health  was  impossible.  I  did  not  exactly  "keep 
up".  All  I  did  w^as  to  go  ahead  and  fight  it  out  with  whatever  of  loy 
original  iron  or  obstinacy  might  yet  remain  within  me.  I  sometimes  think 
that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal.  At  all  events,  as  I  go  on,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  clear  that  I  at  last  pulled  through  and 
won  a  sort  of  victory  over  the  accumulation  of  adverse  circumstances. 
All  of  these  had  not  yet  come,  however,  and  I  was  to  discover,  as  I  went 
on,  how  wonderfully  numerous  are  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  pathway 
which  we  describe  as  human  life  when  so  much  of  it  is  hardly  deserving 
the  name  of  human.   In  all  that  time,  to  use  an  oldfashioned  phrase, 
the  freaks  of  fortune  were  "as  busy  as  the  Devil  in  a  gale  of  wind." 
Pretty  strong  windy  gale,  too. 
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One  of  the  most  ctirious  characters  among  the  printers  of  that  time  was 
Robert  M.  De  "kVitt,  the  leading  dime  and  sensational  novel  publisher.  He 
was  a  furious  Republican  and  an  admirer  of  Lincoln  and  therefore  became 
the  more  easily  one  of  my  own  admirers.  Prior  to  becoming  acquainted  v/ith 
him,  I  had  vrtritten  so  many  serials  for  Leslie  that  I  had  taken  on  a 
nom  de  plume,  so  that  if  necessary  one  serial  in  my  own  naoie  might  be 
rvmning  in  one  of  Frank's  publications  while  another  written  by  Chris 
Forrest  was  on  the  pages  of  his  companion  adventure.  The  tvj^o  vo-iters 
were  frequently  compared  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  Forrest  could 
beat  Stoddard  all  hollow.  From  all  of  his  vnritings,  however,  I  was  able 
to  cut  loose,  while  those  of  his  rival  came  back  to  plague  me,  many  years 
afterwards,  when  delvers  in  the  antique  fished  them  up  and  reprinted 
them  in  volume  form  to  be  put  on  the  same  counters  vrith  my  later  and 
better  work.  Forrest  died  out  but  not  until  he  had  done  a  great  deal. 
Bob  De  Witt  discovered  who  he  really  was  and  went  for  me.  'ilfhat  he 
wanted  v/as  a  series  of  Indian  stories,  of  a  certain  length,  to  give  his 
drooping  list  of  ten  centers  a  new  start.  He  offered  me  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  piece  for  as  many  as  I  would  v/rite  and  I  went  at  it.  They  were 
all  splendid  little  novels  and  were  successes  from  the  word  "go".  I 
think  there  were  thirteen  of  them  but  there  was  more  to  come.  I  accident- 
ally talked  horse  at  Bob  and  in  consequence  was  required  to  prepare  for 
his  list  a  new  and  valuable  book  upon  horses  and  their  management.  I 
wrote  one  and  Robert  Bonner  of  the  Ledger  told  me  that  it  was  good  enough 
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but  that  it  did  not  contain  anything  new.  He  had  read  it.  I  suppose 
he  wanted  me  to  invent  some  new  horses  as  he  was  paying  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  each  for  some  of  his  and  then  getting  President  Grant  to 
drive  out  with  him  and  so  advertise  the  Ledger.  He  never  bought  a  race 
horse  without  an  eye  to  the  advertising  qualities  of  the  animal.  He 
allovred  me  to  write  unlimited  short  stories  for  him,  telling  me  that 
in  his  opinion  I  did  not  know  how  to  write  a  long  one,  a  serial  fit  for 
the  Ledger.  He  held  to  that  faith  to  the  end.  Once  he  ordered,  on  trial, 
an  Indian  serial,  and  when  he  had  read  it  he  all  but  condemned  it  and  said 
that  the  most  he  vj-ould  give  for  such  a  thing  was  four  hundred  dollars, 
I  had  confidently  expected  as  much  as  three  and  vdth  a  growl  and  a  sup- 
pressed expression  of  disgust  I  reluctantly  agreed  to  his  proposal.  At 
a  later  day,  he  told  a  would-be  contributor.   "You  may  take  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's story  as  a  pattern  of  what  I  wish  you  to  va'ite  for  me."  So  is 
the  way  of  the  world  but  Bob  De  V/itt  was  not  done  with  me.  There  came 
a  day  when  the  play  of  La  Belle  Helene  was  having  a  phenomenal  run  in 
Eiirope  and  New  York  and  Bob  sent  for  me.  He  must  have  at  once  a  new 
novel  of  that  name  and  of  the  entire  classic  story  of  the  beautiful  Helen. 
It  was  to  be  of  full  length  and  must  be  on  the  market  in  ten  days.  I  did 
it  in  eight,  the  swiftly  penned  sheets  going  to  the  printer  as  fast  as 
written  and  without  revision,  but  the  thing  was  voted  a  marvel  of  novel- 
istic  power  and  of  classic  learning.  It  died  long  ago  and  I  am  glad  it 
did  for  I  do  not  v/^ish  it  to  be  included  among  my   complete  works. 
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I  was  indebted  to  Frank  Leslie  for  one  more  of  my  literary  experien- 
ces. One  day  he  was  met  on  the  street  by  Mr.  Street  of  Street  &  Smith's 
New  York  Vfeekly.  This  gentleman  was  a  character  in  his  way  and  believed 
that  his  journal  was  one  of  the  important  literary  institutions  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world.  So  it  was  and  he  said  to  Frank: 

"OJ  I  want  an  Indian  story  or  a  western  story,  right  away,  and  I  do 
not  know  a  man  in  the  United  States  that  can  write  one.  Do  you?" 

"of  course  I  do  I"  replied  Frank.   "There's  only  one  man  that  can  do  it 
and  that  is  Tfilliam  0.  Stoddard.  He  is  the  man  for  you." 

"Send  him  to  me i"  responded  the  great  publisher,  with  his  customary 
vrave  of  his  long  right  arm  into  space  and  tov/ard  the  horizon. 

So  I  was  sent  for  and  vrent  to  Mr.  Street  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. I  found  him  in  his  office,  bowed  down  by  the  v/eight  of  his 
literary  responsibilities  but  ready  to  explain  to  me  the  sadness  of  his 
instantaneous  requirements.  The  thing  must  be  done  at  once  and  he  would 
be  especially  well  pleased  if  a  novel  of  the  required  length  were  already 
in  n^  locker.  I  objected  to  his  notion  of  a  Western  rather  than  an  Indian 
storj'  and  he  at  once  decided  that  what  he  really  needed  was  a  story  of 
Western  life,  without  any  Indians  in  it.  The  Red  Men  could  v/'ait.  The 
reading  public  was  now  demanding  the  Par,  Far  West  and  a  glance  into  the 
Setting  Sun.  After  some  further  argument  I  yielded  the  point  and  may  have 
bowed  my  stubborn  will  the  more  easily  because  of  an  idea  that  was  in 
ny  mind.  It  related  to  almost  the  first  long  story,  very  long,  that  I 
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ever  wrote.  The  first,  absolutely  the  first,  had  been  written,  on  fools- 
cap paper  and  in  the  gush  of  primal  authorship,  when  I  was  yet  a  clerk 
in  the  book  and  publishing  house  of  Stoddard  &  Babcock  in  the  good  vil- 
lage of  Syracuse,  before  it  annexed  Salina  and  became  a  city.  Or  it  v.-as 
about  that  time,  for  I  remember  having  opposed  the  annexation,  largely 
on  account  of  the  Democratic  or  Loco  Foco  character  of  most  of  the  voters 
of  Salt  Point,  for  a  prominent  old  time  politician  had  asserted  that 
the  three  meanest  words  in  the  English  tongue  were  "Thad  Vjood,  Salt  Point 
and  the  Devil."  Thad  Vifood  was  boss  of  Salt  Point  and  some  other  places. 

7/ell  I     Shortly  after  I  reached  New  York  it  had  occurred  to  me  that 
my  prairie  experiences,  mixed  with  other  matter,  might  be  utilized  for 
fictional  purposes.   I  therefore  put  in  some  of  my  night  time  upon  the 
composition  of  a  tremendous  tale  by  the  Name  of  "Old  Man  Howe."  I  finish- 
ed it  at  a  goodly  length  and  added  a  sequel.  Into  that  mass  of  manuscript 
I  poured  Old  Man  Howe  himself,  the  Murril  band  of  horsethieves,  the  prairie 
Regulators  and  the  pirates  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  down  as  the 
Gulf,  Steamboats,  flatboats,  counterfeiters,  negroes  and  other  interest- 
ing citizens  marched  in  of  their  own  accord.  When  that  thing  was  done, 
nobody  wanted  to  buy  it.  Publisher  after  publisher  turned  pale  as  he 
read  it  and  returned  it  to  me.  I  put  it  down  in  my  chest  of  old  lumber. 
Once,  when  changing  my  boarding  place,  I  was  in  the  act  of  putting  it 
upon  the  blazing  fire  in  my  grate,  but  an  inner  compunction  restrained  me. 
I  did  it  up  again  and  carried  it  on  with  me.  Now,  as  I  listened  to  Mr. 
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Street  and  sympathized  with  his  necessities,  I  saw  over  his  left  shoulder 
a  fine  looking  ghost  of  Old  Man  Howe.  I  went  home  and  fished  him  up  out 
of  his  hidingplace.  He  vms   terribly  dingy  and  musty  and  dusty  but  was 
otherwise  in  healthy  condition.  I  carefully  brushed  his  paper  edges, 
revn-ote  his  dingy  beginning  and  ending.  Mended  his  torn  places,  made 
him  look  as  good  as  new  and  there  he  was.  The  entire  process  called 
upon  me  but  for  a  week  or  so  of  T.7ise  waiting  and  then  I  was  again  face 
to  face  with  Mr.  Street.  He  took  the  ancient  mariner  I  offered  him 
and  declared  that  he  would  read  it  through  himself  and  then  submit  it 
to  his  chief  examiner,  if  not  to  other  experts.  I  might  call  again, 
that  day  two  weeks,  and  learn  his  decision.  I  watched  the  all  but 
desparing  waive  of  his  publishing  arm  for  a  moment  and  walked  out, 
believing  that  I  had  done  all  for  him  that  I  could.  The  fortnight 
waned  away  and  I  cane  to  see  how  he  liked  Howe.   I  was  summoned  into 
his  inner  sanctum  and  he  welcomed  me  with  a  face  full  of  deep  solemnity, 

"I  have  read  it  J"  he  asserted,  with  a  vast  wave,  or  surge  of  his 
mandatory  fin.   "it  is  a  remarkable  story  but  it  is  defective.  It  is 
the  thing  I  wanted  and  it  is  not.   It  is  too  long.  It  should  have  been 
cut  down  to  a  proper  length.  H— -Ml" 

I  did  not  think  necessary  to  remind  him  that  he  had  required  much 
length  nor  did  I  explain  how  so  long  a  story  could  have  been  completed 
in  so  short  a  time.  I  did  but  smile  and  wait  and  listen,  for  he  went  on. 

"However!  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  give  you  seven 
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hundred  dollars  for  that  thing,  and  if  you  do  not  think  that  is  enough 
you  can  take  it  away  v/ith  you.   I  never  haggle  about  prices  i" 

There  it  lay,  on  the  table  ready  for  my  taking  if  I  were  dissatisfied 
and  I  stared  at  it  reluctantly  for  a  moment.  Then  I  frankly  told  him 
that  I  was  willing  to  concur  with  his  view  of  the  situation  and  that  he 
might  have  the  story,  as  the  7«'eekly  needed  it  at  once  and  I  would  not 
interfere  with  his  arrangements.  He  was  greatly  pleased  and  then  and  after- 
wards he  told  me  many  things  of  his  long  experience  as  a  publisher.  He 
even  opened  for  me  a  huge  iron  safe  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  called 
my  attention  to  the  masses  of  manuscript  with  which  it  was  choking.  He 
told  me  that  there  were  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
penwork  in  that  treasury,  each  jewel  waiting  for  the  day  and  hour  when 
it  might  be  mined  out  and  published  and  set  in  the  crown  of  the  New  York 
Weekly.  There  were  interesting  stories,  indeed,  connected  with  some  of 
those  manuscripts  and  it  was  a  credit  to  Mr.  Smith  that  more  than  a  few 
of  them  had  been  bought  and  paid  for,  not  because  he  needed  or  could  use 
them  but  because  the  authors  were  in  sore  need  of  the  money. 

"There  is  one,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  never  read.  I  may  never  read  it. 
The  poor  lady  came  to  see  me  with  such  a  story-"  then  he  told  me  the 
rest  of  it  and  I  bowed  to  him  sincerely  for  he  had  a  heart  in  him  and 
that  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  a  man  to  have,  if  he  could  afford  it. 
He  was  a  shrewd  manager,  nevertheless,  and  at  last  he  died  leaving  an  es- 
tate valued  at  over  a  million  dollars.  I  received  n^r  seven  hundred  and 
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then  I  waited  through  weary  years  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  my 
iVestern  and  Southwestern  masterpiece.  Either  it  was  really  too  long  or 
the  swarm  of  old  candidates  from  the  iron  safe  had  rushed  forth  and 
pushed  it  aside.  On,  on  in  the  future,  one  day  v/hen  Esy  books  at  Scribner's 
and  my  tales  in  St.  Nicholas  and  in  Harper's  and  the  like  were  in  their 
glory  I  one  morning  found  all  the  poster  places  of  the  city  placarded  with 
a  blazing  announcement  that  my  great  story  was  about  to  come  out  into 
the  light  of  day  and  the  colvimns  of  the  New  York  Weekly.  It  came,  it  ran 
its  course  and  then  it  once  more  dived  down  into  silence  to  come  out 
again  in  rude  volume  form  at  about  the  same  time  that  my   Bonner  story  of 
Mark  Satterlee  did  the  same  and  vanished  beneath  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

One  good  thing  about  the  Street  experience,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
was  that  the  price  of  it  helped  me  to  the  printing  of  the  Royal  Decrees 
of  Scanderoon,  which  v«-as  my  first  bovind  volume.  It  came  out  at  a  time  when 
I  v^as  Literary  editor  of  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  and  it  did  not  bring 
me  in  any  perceptible  returns  of  either  money  or  fame  but  it  relieved  my 
mind  of  a  great  load  of  enmity  to  the  Tweed  Ring  and  the  awful  corrup- 
tions of  the  politics  of  Manhattan  Island  in  that  day.  The  fight  against 
them  was  beginning  and  I  was  proud  to  have  gone  into  it  just  before  it 
began  and  at  a  juncture  when  my  utter  temerity  was  an  astonishment  to 
a  great  many  sober  minded  people  who  had  settled  themselves  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  Ring  was  omnipotent  and  could  not  be  broken. 
I  never  aftervfards  did  any  work  for  the  V/eekly. 
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It  was  at  an  early  day  that  ray  regular  connection  with  the  Examiner 
and  Chronicle  began.  It  v/as  before  the  latter  half  of  its  name  was  drop- 
ped off,  but  it  was  decidedly  the  leading  Baptist  weekly  of  the  United 
States.  Its  only  apparent  rival  was  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  of  Boston. 
I  remember,  however,  at  the  time  when  my  own  paper  was  enlarged,  being 
in  Boston  and  calling  at  the  Vfatchman  Office.  One  of  its  publishers  ex- 
plained to  me,  at  an  all  but  painful  length,  the  financial  reasons  why 
"Your  uncle  can  never  make  it  pay,  at  that  increased  size  and  at  that 
price."  I  listened,  with  a  curious  idea  that  Edward  Bright,  whom  I  had 
known  for  some  time,  was  well  acquainted  vri.th  the  rules  of  simple  arith- 
metic and  I  suspected  him  of  also  knowing  why  he  needed  more  room  for 
instructive  and  religious  advertising  matter  as  well  as  for  longer  ed- 
itorials and  more  denondnational  and  other  news.  My  notion  was  that  the 
ad's  would  pay  for  the  paper  space  they  were  printed  on  and  in  due  time 
my  respected  uncle  owned  a  brownstone  front  up  town  in  addition  to  his 
elegant  country  seat  at  Yonkers.  Neither  of  them  were  paid  for  out  of 
his  mournful  Boston  predicted  losses  on  the  Examiner.  At  first,  while 
in  Vfashington  and  afterwards,  I  had  been  a  pretty  regular  and  then  a 
pretty  irregular  correspondent.  Now  at  the  next  first,  I  became  Literary 
editor,  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was  supplanted  by  a  much 
more  capable  religious  literateur.  Rev,  Dr.  Lucius  Smith,  for  whom  I 
formed  a  warm  esteem  and  friendship,  I  shall  never  forget  the  calm  smile 
with  which  he  once  looked  me  in  the  face  when  I  seemed  to  be  getting  the 
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better  of  him  in  an  argument  and  placidly  remarked  "Numquam  animus  I  Ignis 
via  J"-—  I  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then  stammered  back  that  he 
had  apparently  taken  some  strange  liberties  v;-ith  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  ancient  Romans,   That  quotation  had  no  verb  in  it  and  was  manifestly 
lame,  somehow.   "My  dear  boy,"  he  responded,  v/ith  dignity,  "go  back  to 
the  Freshman  Class  at  Rochester  and  construe.  Translate  literally." 

I  did  so,  defiantly:  "Nxomquam  -  never.  Animus  -  mind.   Ignis  -  fire 
Via  -  away."  —"That's  it  I"  he  said.   "Never  mind,  fire  away."  Such  might 
have  been  the  order  given  by  the  immortal  Putnam  at  Bunker  Hill, 

I  did  not  leave  the  Examiner  altogether  during  a  dozen  years  after 
that,  my  next  place  being,  at  my  own  wish.  News  Editor,  the  Finance, 
for  I  could  make  up  two  or  three  columns  per  week  of  news  and  a  half 
column  of  finance  without  at  all  interfering  with  my  other  duties  on 
ViTall  Street  or  elsewhere.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  that  elsewhere,  as 
will  be  better  seen  when  I  pull  out  of  that  era  of  my  penwork  into  the 
correlated  lives  of  several  kinds  that  I  was  leading,  or  driving. 

Not  a  great  while  after  the  Scanderoon  came  out  my  Verses  of  Many 
Days,  printed  by  publisher  Miller  at  my  own  cost,  largely  because  neither 
he  nor  any  other  tenderhearted  printer  was  willing  to  talce  away  from 
me  a  privilege  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  so  peculiarly  n^r  own.  The 
press  revievrers  as  a  rule  dealt  kindly  with  me  and  quite  a  number  of 
copies  were  absolutely  sold,  and  I  believe  it  was  not  the  publishing 
of  that  book  v/hich  caused  the  death  of  Ivlr.  Hill-3r  shortly  after  it  ims 
put  on  the  market.  I  found  it  among  the  wreckage  of  his  concern. 
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The  incidents,  so  to  call  them,  of  such  a  Bohemian  life,  are  many 
but  are  more  interesting  at  the  time  than  they  can  ever  be  afterz/ards, 
I  will  not  put  those  beads  on  m^   string.  I  do  remember  one  that  is  of 
value  as  illustrating  the  character  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  American 
bookprinting.   I  had  formed  a  peculiar  acquaintance  m.th   old  James  Har- 
per, who  is  nearly  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  that  firm. 
He  was  a  liberal  tobacco  chewer  and  had  a  habit  of  walking  up  and  dovm 
on  the  main  floor  and  saying  nothing  to  nobody  while  the  vast  activities 
of  the  house  went  on  around  him.  I  walked  with  him,  novir  and  then,  paus- 
ing when  he  did  at  the  spittoons  at  the  bases  of  the  iron  uprights.  One 
day  I  went  for  him  upon  something  or  other  and  his  answer  was  his  own. 
He  looked  down  at  me  through  his  spectacles  and  grinned  widely. 

"Stoddard,"  he  said,  "yo^  must  see  some  of  the  other  fellows.  I  have 
ceased  to  have  any  influence  upon  this  house." 

I  knew  there  had  been  a  great  row  and  that  he  ".vas  disgruntled  by  its 
outcome  but  he  was  really  v>rithdrawing  from  active  oversight  of  the  affairs, 
Nevertheless,  when  I  was  getti%ig  ready  for  Scanderoon,  I  went  to  consult 
him  and  joined  his  expectorant  promenade.  I  laid  the  great  undertaking 
before  him  with  my  accustomed  eloquence,  depiciting  the  situation  in  the 
best  English  I  knew.  Again  he  turned  and  looked  down  upon  me. 

"i/ly  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "you  don't  want  an  elephant  to  draw  a  baby- 
cart-"  and  he  actually  laughed  at  my  idea  of  assailing  Tammany  in  verse. 

I  wont  tell  any  more  about  him  but  there  was  an  adventure  of  a  remark- 
able nature  near  at  hand. 
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That  is,  the  date  I  am  stunibling  into  was  in  the  second  administra- 
tion of  President  Grant.   I  had  been,  of  course,  a  strong  Grand  Republi- 
can during  both  of  the  can5)aigns  for  his  election.  In  the  outset  of  the 
second.  Bob  De  Witt  met  me  one  day  and  groaned  over  the  fact  that  the 
country  did  not  contain  a  poetical  genius  up  to  the  yrork  of  getting  up  a 
sufficiently  powerful  collection  of  campaign  songs. 

"You  can  do  it  if  anybody  can,"  he  assured  me.   "I'll  give  you  a  hundred 
dollars  if  you  will  bring  me  a  campaign  songster  of  the  size  of  one  of 
my  ten  cent  novels,  music  and  all,  ready  to  sing." 

"I'll  do  it,  right  avmy,"  I  told  him  and  off  I  v/ent  with  my  head  full 
of  poetry  and  music.  In  the  old  days  of  i'/higs  and  Locofocos,  of  Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too,  I  had  owned  a  ".Thig  song  handkerchief,  as  v/ell  as  a 
Log  Cabin  xaedal  and  had  learned  that  kind  of  patriotism  in  my  short 
clothes  at  Rochester.   I  could  still  remember  some  of  them. 

You'll  see,  'bout  next  November, 
A  bobtail,  medley  host 

Of  Locos,  up  Salt  River  lying. 
Giving  up  the  gliost. 

0  say,  have  you  heard 

How  Maine  went,  went,  went? 
She  went  hell-bent  for  Governor  Kent, 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too-" 
There  v/ere  many  others  and  away  back  of  them  drifted  up  into  my  memory 
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Come  on  brave  boys,  with  good  intent 
And  fire  the  guns  of  government. 

You  'tend  fire  an'  I'll  'tend  vent. 
So  touch  her  off  and  let  her  vrent. 

Vifith  that,  also,  from  an  earlier  day,  was  part  of  the  mournful  l-^Tic- 

"O i  Aaron  Burr,  what  have  you  done? 

You've  killed  great  General  Hamilton. 

You  got  behind  a  bunch  of  thistles 

An'  shot  him  dead  with  two  hoss  pistles." 

Thus  stimulated,  I  went  to  work  and  the  consequences  went  all  over  the 
land,  wherever  there  was  a  campaign  quartette  to  sing  the  varied  adapta- 
tions to  Auld  Lang  Syne,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the  other  music. 

Time  had  gone  on  since  then,  however,  and  the  whole  country  was  an- 
grily rebelling  against  what  it  called  Republican  Tyrrany  and  Grantism 
and  Militarism  and  the  Red  Spectre  of  coming  Anarchy  and  some  other 
important  things.   It  was  a  day  of  untenable  political  confusion  and 
the  temper  of  the  times  v/as  fit  for  anything  or  anything  else.  Now  I 
Among  my  associates  on  Miles  O'Reilly's  Citizen  had  been  Captain 
James  A.  Bayles ,  better  knovm  afterwards  as  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  Iron  Age.  Another  of  my  Bohemian  friends  was  VTilliam  L.  Alden, 
since  then  so  noted  in  all  sorts  of  literature,  as  American  Consul  at 
Rome  and  as  the  European  correspondent  of  the  Times.  He  had  been  a  Red 
Republican  in  Europe  and  had  served  under  Garibaldi  at  the  taking  of  Rome 
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Bayles  had  been  a  soldier  under  Grant.  An  evening  came  when  we  three 
advocates  of  irresponsible  despotism  were  gathered  in  the  little  hall 
bedroom  of  Conspirator  Alden,  discussing  the  remarkable  career  then 
running  of  Napoleon  Third,  the  Imperial  Eagle  of  France. 

"Boys  I"  shouted  Alden,  at  the  end  of  a  gap  in  the  conversation,  "I'll 
tell  you  what's  the  thing  for  three  patriots  like  us  to  do.  We  must  start 
an  Imperialist  journal  in  New  York  city  and  go  in  for  the  creation  of 
an  American  Erapire." 

Bayles  and  I  promptly  added  shouts  of  our  own  and  sent  down  for  an- 
other pitcher  of  lager  beer  and  some  cigars.  Before  the  beer  was  gone 
the  new  journal  was  on  its  feet.  The  other  two  were  out  of  fvmds  but  I 
had  enough  to  go  in  on,  for  I  was  every  now  and  then  picking  up  dollars. 
lYe  adopted  a  stunning  heading,  a  crown  in  the  top,  with  the  quotations 
from  Grant,  "Let  Us  Have  Peace  I"  and  from  Napoleon,  "The  Empire  is  Peace  I" 

'(Ye  found  a  sufficient  headquarters  with  an  eccentric  publisher  on  Green 
Street  and  a  printer  away  over  near  the  City  Hall,  whose  typos  went  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  completely  and  not  one  of  them  ever  gave  ua 
away.  Sooner  than  you  would  think  possible,  the  curbstones  and  poster 
boards  were  alive  with  the  announcement  of  The  Imperialist  and  all  the 
nev/s  stands  were  taking  as  many  as  they  could  get  hold  of.  Vfe  even 
found  advertisers  ready  to  put  in  their  business  and,  I  must  say  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  the  remarkable  bird  flew  right  away,  taking  care  of 
its  own  finances.  Copies  were  regularly  sent  to  Grant  and  Nap,  as  orig- 
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inal  subscribers, -or  contributors.  There  vreis  wild  work  among  the  great 
multitude  of  inquiring  minds  and  the  Sunny  South,  still  groaning  under 
the  hell  of  Northern  Despotism,  bought  the  Imperialist  and  wrote  for  it 
and  our  letterbag  was  a  sight  to  see.  Some  men  who  wrote  might  laugh, 
to-day  if  they  could  see  their  epistles  in  print.  On  rolled  the  tide  but 
it  could  not  roll  forever.  Alden  got  into  a  night  editorship  that  tired 
him  out.   Bayles  faded  away  in  enthusiasm,  telling  me  that  the  joke  was 
cooling  off,  and  I  found  myself  left  alone  -ifldth  too  many  editorials  to 
■write  in  addition  to  my  other  work.  V/hat  was  T/orse,  the  sales  were  falling 
off  and  the  receipts  threatened  to  run  below  the  income.  That  settled  the 
matter  and  the  great  Imperialsit  came  to  an  end  and  v/as  dead  and  buried, 
with  me  as  its  only  movirner,  and  it  seems  now  one  of  the  impossibilities 
of  literary  antiquity  that  such  an  undertaking  actually  ran  vrell  and  sus- 
tained itself  in  America  for  the  full  period  of  six  months.  Time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  of  the  curious  incidents  of  the  life  of  that  unexpected 
child  of  journalism.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  did  not  even  send  me  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  although  it  was  said  that  hardly  anybody 
else  that  he  ever  heard  of  escaped  decoration.  President  Grant  did  not 
come  to  see  me  and  our  office  had  but  one  visit  from  that  great  magnate 
the  Sheriff  of  New  York,  sent  there  by  the  Mayor  to  find  out  what  in 
Hymnbooks  this  thing  meant.  He  met  the  head  of  the  Imperial  publishing 
department  and  went  back  to  the  Ivlayor  \\rith  a  sense  that  the  city  if  not 
the  entire  country  Tra.5  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  vrear  a  crown  upon 
its  endangered  head. 
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The  first  of  my  rescues  from  the  wrecks  of  my  war-time  affairs  had 
been  my  relations  vj-ith  railways  and  with  "/all  Street.  The  next  was  my 
wonderful  mining  enterprises,  for  here,  in  New  York,  to  hunt  me  up,  v/as 
my  old  friend  Dr.  George  M.  Willing.  He  had  a  sad  story  to  tell  of  his 
adventures  and  disappointments :  of  how  the  Apaches  had  vfiped  out  all 
our  undertaking  and  how  of  all  the  mining  party  he  only  had  escaped 
alone  to  tell  of  the  ruin.  This  was  from  our  second  trial  and  novf  I  under- 
took to  provide  funds  for  a  third.  I  organised  the  Arizona  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Company,  as  I  had  previously  organized  The  Willing  Mining 
and  Exploring  Company.  I  found  Directors  easily  enough  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  find  the  money.  Did  I  in  earlier  reminiscences  set  forth  all  I 
learned  about  the  exceeding  promise  of  the  ledges?  If  not,  it  is  too 
late  now  and  I  will  simply  say  that  the  money  was  obtained,  the  doctor 
v/ent  to  the  field  of  operations,  only  to  be  again  cleaned  out  and  to 
report  to  me  once  more  that  he  wished  to  try  again.  It  is  a  long  story 
and  the  end  of  it  all  was  his  sudden  death  from  heart  disease  at  Pres- 
cott,  Arizona.  I  v/ent  for  him,  while  the  effort  was  going  on,  to  IVashing- 
ton  and  to  Philadelphia,  and  gave  the  undertaking  all  the  force  it  ever 
had,  but  my  pocket  was  not  deep  enough  nor  could  I  suspend  other  affairs 
to  go  with  him  to  the  mines,  as  I  much  desired  to  do. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1867  that  I  became  acquainted  v/ith  a  man  by 
the  name  of  W.  S.  'Jorl.  He  had  been  a  telegraph  line  constructor  and 
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vra.s  a  man  of  more  than  usual  intelligence  in  some  directions.  He  came 
to  me  because  of  my  supposed  relations  in  Washington  and  an  idea  that 
he  had  of  an  Act  of  Congress  for  a  second  ocean  cable  to  rival  that  of 
Mr.  Field  and  his  associates,  breaking  up  their  monopoly.  He  had  been 
to  Vfashington  for  it  and  had  utterly  failed  because  he  did  not  know  how. 
I  told  him  at  once  that  I  knew  how  and  went  forthwith  to  the  capital, 
I  readily  obtained  a  hearing  from  Thad  Stevens,  then  the  leader  of  the 
House,  and  from  my  old  friends  the  V/ashburns  and  others.  The  bill  was 
drafted  and  passed  and  I  returned  to  New  York  to  organize  the  needful 
Company.   In  that  also  I  had  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  great  financial 
names  were  concerned  and  all  looked  well  until  I  began  to  face  the  real 
difficulties  of  so  vast  an  undertaking.  Then  I  soon  learned  that  I  was 
but  a  tyro  in  practical  finance  and  that  when  I  stepped  out  into  the 
million  figures  and  the  wide  wide  vrorld,  including  Europe,  big  contracts, 
bonds,  steamships,  cable  construction,  foreign  powers  and  the  competition 
of  the  Field  concern,  I  had  "sized  my   pile."  It  is  not  just  here  that  I 
can  give  the  details  of  that  singular  history,  but  I  made  a  tremendoxis 
fight,  learning  more  and  more  as  time  went  on.  At  the  end,  of  which  I  may 
say  more  hereafter,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  two  cables 
had  actually  been  made  and  laid  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  I  had  lobbied  through,  afoot  and  alone  and  in  realization  of 
the  ideas  of  my  friend,  Billy  Worl,  amended  by  nyself. 

Another  enterprise,  one  that  led  me  to  retain  my  old  relations  with 
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the  banking  hoiise  of  Gould  and  Gaylord,  58  lYall  Street,  was  The  New  Or- 
leans, Baton  Rouge  and  Vicksburg  Railway  Company.  My  old  friend  Charles 
Gould  died  not  long  after  I  went  to  New  York  but  llr.  Gaylord  retained 
the  office  and  I  had  a  permanent  desk  there  as  late  as  1873.  We  had  a 
government  land  grant  of  three  millions  of  acres  of  supposable  land, 
some  of  which  was  suspected  of  being  under  water  and  we  had  a  sure 
thing  of  it,  as  soon  as  we  could  raise  the  little  million  dollars  re- 
quired for  construction  purposes.   It  was  a  fine  looking  enterprise  and 
although  I  and  my  associates  at  last  went  all  to  pieces  trying  it  on, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  at  last,  or  later  than  that,  other  hands  took  up 
the  pieces  and  the  road  was  actually  built  and  is  in  running  order  to-day. 

Leaving,  for  awhile,  all  other  operations,  I  will  put  in  at  least 
the  preliminaries  of  one  of  the  strangest  lines  of  experience  in  the  en- 
tire list,  vmile  at  Washington,  I  had  formed  the  friendship  of  Leutze, 
the  painter  of  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  and  other  widely  known 
pictures  and  also  of  a  long  list  of  war-artists  and  sketch  takers.  One 
pleasant  day  I  also  fell  in  with  Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt,  the  landscape 
painter,  and  a  warm  friendship  sprung  up  which  lasted  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  "iThen  I  first  became  impressed  with  his  really  genial  character 
and  personal  worth,  I  could  not  have  had  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
curious  affairs  into  which  he  was  yet  to  lead  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  sure  that  he  formed  a  similar  liking  for  me  and  vra-s  ready  to  send 
me  ahead  into  almost  anything  that  he  saw  beyond  the  next  rail  fence 
or  in  the  next  marshy  hollow. 
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The  Railway  Supply  business,  at  68  Broadway,  had  long  since  played  out, 
but  not  without  bringing  me  important  understandings  of  the  way  in  which 
all  sorts  of  affairs  are  sometimes  transacted.  For  instance,  I  at  one  time 
with  great  effort  obtained  bids  from  several  locomotive  concerns  for  the 
construction  of  a  number  of  engines  required  by  a  leading  railway,  and 
did  not  know  of  the  ways  and  means  of  some  of  my  agent  competitors.  I 
had  all  the  sales  arranged  satisfactorily  but  here,  on  the  day  before 
the  acceptance  of  my  bids,  were  the  panicky  principals  for  vAom  I  had 
operated,  actually  underbidding  each  other  for  these  very  sales.  It  was 
a  good  thing  for  the  railivay  but  not  only  I  lost  all  my  commissions 
but  all  the  manufacturers  sold  the  locomotives  for  a  fraction  less  than 
it  cost  them  to  build  the  machines.  That  was  one  of  the  unmerited  defeats 
that  drove  me  out,  but  another  and  more  terrible  \vas  near  at  hand.  My 
brother  Charles  ha'i  been  boarding,  as  I  said,  and  at  his  urgency  I  went 
and  took  a  room  in  the  same  house,  after  difficulties  between  John  and 
his  landlady  had  made  my  former  place  uncomfortable.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  found  that  all  this  meant  that  the  boardbills  for  Charles 
and  his  wife  as  well  as  my  own  were  invariably  brought  to  me.  Sadly 
enough  did  I  hear  the  next  news,  of  Harry's  loss  of  position  in  'Wash- 
ington but  he  came  on  and  took  a  room  with  me.  He  was  manifestly  in 
failing  health,  but  I  did  not  know  how  badly  or  how  much  he  had  been 
broken  down  by  the  termination  of  his  one  life-love  affair.  It  was  brought 
about  hy   a  mischief  maker  and  he  never  recovered  from  it  in  body  or 
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mind.  M^  sister  Kate  was  then  living  in  the  city,  after  a  prolonged 
sojourn  in  the  Y/est  and  at  Syracuse,  and  it  vra,s  her  decision,  not  an  unwise 
one,  that  Harry  must  give  up  business  and  go  for  a  visit  at  his  uncle  Enoch 
Stoddard's  place  in  New  London.  He  went  and  it  v/as  at  the  very  end,  so 
vrell  had  he  apparently  kept  up.  Not  many  days  later,  I  v/as  telegraphed 
that  Harry  was  dead.   It  vms  a  terrible  shock  and  it  came  at  a  moment 
when  other  disasters  of  a  financial  character  vfere  closing  in  up  on  me. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  with  uncles  and  aunts  and  a  father 
and  two  other  brothers  living  it  need  not  have  crushed  the  one  man  who 
had  done  so  much  for  them  all,  but  not  another  hand  was  lifted  and  Kate 
could  not  be  left  unsupported.  She  had  been  with  him  to  the  end  and  now 
she  had  made  all  preparations  for  a  burial  in  Syracuse,  somewhat  regard- 
less of  the  sizes  of  the  undertaker's  bills  and  the  transportation.  To 
cut  it  short,  the  coffin  was  at  the  railway  depot  and  I  had  not  ten  dol- 
lars in  my  pocket.  There  seemed  to  be  no  resource  and  I  was  at  my  wit's 
end.  How  it  vrauld  have  gone,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  met  my  old  friend  Dr. 
Durant,  of  the  Union  Railway  and  told  him  my   fix.   "Stoddard  I"  he  loudly 
exclaimed.   "It's  after  bank  hours  and  I  haven't  a  hundred  in  my  pocket. 
Go  right  into  my  office  and  sit  down.  You  shall  have  the  money!" 

I  sat  down,  almost  broken  hearted,  but  in  a  few  minutes  up  he  came 
with  a  handful  of  bills  that  he  had  borrowed  of  somebody  and  I  set  out 
upon  my  sad  errand  of  the  funeral.   If  anybody  wants  to  know  why  I  have 
always  had  so  strong  and  tender  a  memory  for  the  great  rail\my  builder 
this  may  serve  as  one  of  my  many  reasons. 
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I'iy   father  came  on  from  Boston  as  far  as  New  York  but  did  not  go 
with  us  to  Syracuse.  Charles  and  his  wife  did,  however,  at  ny  expense. 
So,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  did  Kate.   It  vr&s   bitter  weather  and  I  felt 
as  if  all  my  life  were  freezing.   It  was  a  largely  attended  funeral, 
and  when  it  vras  over  I  sat  down  to  think.  One  of  my  first  visits  was 
to  the  house  of  Charley's  father-in-law,  to  take  charge  of  my  old  triank, 
full  of  wrecks  and  relics  which  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Ark- 
ansas. I  vreis  only  too  late  in  doing  so,  for  a  sort  of  dementia  had  taken 
hold  of  Kate  and  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Gilbert  place  busily 
engaged  in  burning  the  contents  of  that  trunk.  I  stopped  the  process 
but  the  damage  already  done  was  irretrievable,  for  my  all  but  priceless 
collection  of  autographs  had  gone  up  in  smoke  and  flame.  Letters  and 
passes  from  Lincoln,  Seward,  Stanton,  Vj'elles,  Admi-pal  Porter,  letters 
from  John  Kay  and  other  personal  friends,  records  of  service,  I  don't 
knov;^  what  all,  had  been  burned  like  old  rubbish  and  poor  Kate  v-'as  not 
to  be  scolded,  just  then.  She  was  in  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  neither 
I  nor  anybody  else  could  help  her.  I  settled  up  all  that  sort  of  thing 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  I  had  quite  another  matter  on  my  mind. 
During  all  my  wanderings,  east  and  v/est,  I  had  kept  up  an  inner  religioxis 
life  that  vms  all  but  smothered  by  the  flood  of  my  external  circiunstances, 
I  had  been  a  Sunday  School  Superintendent  in  Illinois,  a  correspondent 
of  a  religious  journal  in  Washington  and  then  had  taken  up  lines  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling,  but  my  church  connection  had  been  almost 
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unavoidably  neglected.   It  \'ms   time  for  me  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  I  did  so.  I  went  before  luy   old  church  in  Syracuse,  in  a  crowded 
meeting,  told  them  my  story  and  asked  for  a  letter  to  the  Tabernacle 
Baptist  church  in  Mevj-  York.  As  I  stood  there,  looking  around  me  I 
missed  several  faces.  Father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  had  gone  from 
that  place  and  it  was  too  much.  V:y   firmness  went  away  and  I  broke  down. 
So  did  that  of  others  and  the  letter  was  given  me  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  From  beside  the  tomb  of  Harry  I  went  back  to  New  York  with  the 
perception  that  I  had  other  responsibilities  than  those  of  enterprise 
and  moneymaking.  Charles  remained  in  Syracuse,  for  the  time,  with  his 
wife's  relatives,  and  Kate  went  into  the  house  of  a  friend  in  New  York. 

That  was  in  many  respects  a  turning  point  in  my  career,  for  the  one 
thing  I  had  needed,  the  balance  wheel,  v.'as  the  load  of  regular  church 
work.  That  burden  is  one  of  the  appointed  ministers  of  God  and  can  never 
be  put  aside  without  injury.   In  my  old  age,  after  the  harness  of  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  taken  avjay  from  me,  by  deafness  and  physical 
disability,  I  often  long  to  put  it  on  again,  feeling  a  great  lack  in  the 
order  of  my  life.  It  will  not  now  be  a  great  while  before  I  think  I  shall 
once  more  put  it  on,  after  a  silence  that  is  near  to  come  and  an  av/akening 
from  a  sleep  in  a  place  that  is  as  a  chamber  with  an  open  door  and  in 
the  doorv/ay  one  in  white  standing  and  beckoning  and  saying  "Come  I" 

Somewhat  similar  was  ray   appearance  a  few  days  later  before  a  crowded 
audience  in  the  old  Tabernacle.   I  told  them  that  I  had  come  there  out  of 
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the  Vi^ar  and  out  of  the  great  tribulation  and  vdshed  to  begin  again  ray 
work  as  a  church  member.  I  remember  that  I  was  intently  listened  to, 
for  I  was  in  very  sober  earnest.  There  \iras  certainly  nothing  lacking  in 
the  heartiness  v;ith  -which  I  was  vrelcomed  and  I  at  once  took  my  place  as 
an  accepted  worker.  J£y   sister  Kate  had  already  secured  a  seat  for  us  tvro, 
on  the  left  side,  half  vreiy  up,  and  when  I  looked  at  its  number  it  was  my 
old  acquaintance  68,  which  had  been  vj^ith  me  in  the  church  at  Washington, 
on  the  barrel  of  my  rifle  and  on  the  front  of  my  Broadviray  office.   The 
church  was  then  the  largest  in  the  denomination,  vdth  the  single  exception 
of  the  colored  people's  church  at  Richmond  Virginia.  It  pretended  to  have 
a  muster  roll  of  nine  hundred  and  when,  not  long  aftervmrds,  as  clerk 
of  the  church,  T  revised  the  books  and  sifted  the  membership,  it  actually 
had  a  fair  account  of  seven  hundred.  ITIhat  was  also  of  importance,  it 
contained  a  large  number  of  rich  and  prominent  citizens  and  was  a  kind 
of  power  or  institution.  Strange  to  say,  its  leading  men  vrere  democrats, 
its  pastor  was  inclined  to  Southernism  and  its  deacons  were,  nearly  all 
of  them,  Tammany  men  of  the  solid  stripe.  I  may  add  that  among  the  foremost 
of  the  Tabernacle  magnates  v;ere  the  Brights,  the  Bruces  and  the  Colgates, 
all  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  that  Dr.  Kendrick,  the  pastor,  was  a 
brother  of  old  Kai  Gar,  or  Asahel  Kendrick,  my  Greek  Professor  at  Roch- 
ester, in  the  long  ago  days  of  Quail's  Nest. 

I  at  once  went  into  the  Sunday  School.   It  was  near  election  time 
and  I  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  church  missionary  association  as  well 
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as  given  the  charge  of  a  class  of  tv/elve  year  old  boys,  v.-ho  quickly 
accepted  me  as  a  fellow  of  whom  they  had  heard  before  as  an  ogre  of  some 
sort  and  entitled  to  respect.   It  is  needless  to  chronicle  the  manj'  small 
incidents  of  getting  acquainted  with  several  hundreds  of  excellent  peo- 
ple, but  a  large  number  of  my  said  introductions  were  industriously 
given  me  by  a  middle  aged  man  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  shake  hands 
with  me  and  to  tell  me  that  he  was  Deacon  Cooper.  7/ith  him,  then,  had 
been  his  vdfe,  and  I  at  once  perceived  that  she  also  v;as  a  deacon.   They 
were  of  the  "foundation  members"  of  the  church,  having  been  in  it  from 
its  organization,  or  even  earlier.   I  thinlc  it  vms  two  Sundays  later,  at 
the  close  of  an  afternoon  Sundayschool,  that  I  met  Deacon  Cooper  away 
out  in  front  among  a  throng  of  those  v/ho  v;ere  getting  away.  7/ith  him  v/as 
a  slightly  made  and  exceedingly  pretty,  rosy  faced  girl,  with  a  perfect 
profusion  or  cataract  of  the  richest,  glossiest  curls  I  had  ever  seen. 

"This  is  Susie  J"  remarked  the  deacon,  as  I  paused  in  front  of  them. 

Then  a  full-of-fun  face  looked  up  into  mine  and  a  ringing  peal  of 
laughter  accompanied  the  somev/hat  singular  form  of  introduction. 

I  looked  down  into  the  face  and  it  seemed  as  if,  suddenly,  a  great 
gleam  of  sunshine  had  shone  in  among  the  dark  shadows  of  my  inner  life. 
Glow  followed  glow,  as  her  voice  followed  her  laugh  in  welcoming  me,  and 
I  walked  on  out  of  the  church  with  her.   That  was  what  I  soon  found 
myself  doing,  as  regularly  as  clockv/ork,  for  her  face  and  her  laugh  fol- 
lowed me  v^herever  I  went.   Then  I  vms  allowed  to  call  at  her  house  and 
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good  Mrs,  Cooper  and  I  struck  up  a  sort  of  intiraate  counselship 

with  reference  to  all  church  affairs.  I  was  eager  to  get  her  opinions, 

you  know,  and  to  compare  them  with  my  own,-  and  with  Susie's.  The  rest 

of  that  story  ;vas  a  long  one  and  not  all  of  it  was  to  be  told  on  earth 

for  a  time  came,  many  a  long  year  afteirwards,  when  Susie  and  the  sun 

of  her  face  passed  from  me  into  Heaven.  I  think  it  must  be  very  bright, 

there,  now,  in  the  glory  of  God  Most  High  and  among  the  Angels. 
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Chapter  Fourty-fourth. 
From  the  Wreck. 

When  away  back  in  Illinois,  in  the  Gazette  office,  I  had  been  exercised 
by  the  crudeness  of  the  appliances  of  the  printing  craft.  I  had  mastered 
all  the  machinery  that  was  under  my  hand  but  had  "locked  up"  many  forms 
of  type  with  a  disdainful  feeling  against  the  old  iron  "chase"  or  frame 
and  for  the  bits  of  wooden  blocks  with  which  whatever  it  might  contain  was 
secured  in  place.   In  like  manner,  I  had  folded  for  direction  many  editions 
of  the  Gazette  and  of  the  Ford  County  Journal  with  an  inward  conviction 
that  all  nevv^spaper  or  similar  folding  ought  to  be  done  by  machinery.  I 
then  developed  a  complete  idea  of  a  nev/  "printer's  chase"  and  of  an  au- 
tomatic folding  machine.  Soon  after  I  reached  Washington,  I  set  at  work 
upon  a  model  of  the  chase,  applied  for  a  patent,  and  obtained  it.  At  that 
time  and  long  afterv^-^ards  I  was  too  busy  v/ith  other  affairs  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  chase  patent  and  when  at  last  I  tried  it  on  I  fovjid  that, 
it  had  already  been  pirated  to  such  an  extent  in  later  and  more  com- 
plete inventions  that  any  effort  of  mine  would  be  but  an  entry  into  pro- 
longed and  costly  litigation  with  pov/erful  adversaries.  Again  I  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  time  for  such  an  undertaking  and  was  com- 
pelled to  rest  satisfied  with  the  barren  honor  of  being  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  the  first  important  improvement  in  printing  machinery 
since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Not  long  aften^ard,  I  heard  of  a 
neviT  patent  paper  folder  and  went  to  examine  it.  There  it  was,  the  per- 
fect realization  of  the  machine  v/hich  I  had  vainly  wrought  out  but  had 
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not  perfected.  There  were  points  in  it  which  I  thought  I  could  im- 
prove on  but  it  was  of  no  use.   I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  it  and  after- 
wards, when  I  was  shown  yet  another  beautiful  folder  it  had  been 
provided  with  my  very  amendments,  item  by  item,  and  I  was  none  the 
better  off  for  having  been  ahead  of  the  rest  and  yet  so  dolefully 
behind  them.  There  had  been  other  ideas  of  mechanical  improvements 
buzzing  in  my  brain  but  they  had  to  cease  their  buzzing  while  I 
went  on  with  ocean  telegraphs,  railways,  interoceanic  canals  and 
local  politics  and  unlimited  literature. 

Here  my  typeva-iter  made  a  break  because  of  an  unseen  hindrance  or 
unexpected  stoppage.  Just  so  has  been  the  history  of  my  life,  from  the 
cradle  until  now,  and  it  is  of  small  use  to  hunt  for  or  to  chronicle  the 
several  hindrances.  Some  of  them  are  of  so  little  account  that  all  that 
is  needful  is  to  go  over  them  with  a  pen,  like  dropped  letters  on  the 
Blick,  and  call  them  corrected  when  they  are  only  crossed  out. 

Off  and  on,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  Such  has  been  the 
manner  of  the  v/riting  of  these  Reminiscences,  and  if  Inever  get  the 
time  and  opportunity  for  their  proper  "editing"  there  will  appear  to 
any  one  who  shall  hereafter  look  them  over  a  lack  of  continuity  and 
arrangement  as  well  as  of  authorial  digestion.  That  will  have  to  be  for- 
given, for  even  the  primeval  rocks  and  the  coal  formations  have  their 
irregularities  and  their  seeming  errors.   Also,  many  queer  fossils. 

Perhaps  all  the  sheep  of  anywhere  near  the  same  kind  ought  to  be 
gathered  by  their  shepherd  and  driven  or  enticed  into  the  same  pasture 
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even  if  some  of  them  are  goats  and  others  wear  long  ears.  Regarding  my- 
self as  any  sort  of  literary  or  antiquarian  shepherd,  I  shall  not  undertake 
anything  like  it.   It  is  quite  enough  if  I  go  out  into  that  long  ago  wilder- 
ness and  bring  them  in,  without  reference  to  anything  else  than  that  they 
set  up  to  be  my  own — sheep  or  goats.   To  use  another  simile:-  if  I  should 
undertake  to  make  a  kind  of  panoramic  picture  gallery  of  a  long  list  of 
my  operations  and  undertakings  and  performances,  literary  or  other,  any 
critic  vrould  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  scatter  them  among 
the  woods  of  that  time.  The  fact  is  that  when  I  look  back  I  seem  to 
myself  to  have  been  living  several  different  lives  at  the  same  time.  This 
was  largely  on  account  of  the  pressure  that  was  on  me  as  a  provider  for 
others,  and  some  of  the  features  of  it  belonged  to  what  John  Hay  used  to 
call  my  unnatural  and  all  but  miraculous  capacity  for  work.  I  will  not 
repeat  all  that  he  said,  for  some  of  it  vms  not  at  all  complimentary. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  mere  rapidity  is  not  always  excel- 
lence and  that  now  this  chain  lightning  business  is  of  importance  mainly 
as  a  kind  of  explanation  of  a  number  of  things  which  I  otherwise  might  not 
be  able  to  believe.   Neither  would  anybody  else  and  it  is  a  relief  to  me 
to  think  that  nobody  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  believe  and  that  I  am 
laying  no  miraculous  burden  upon  the  general  unreading  public.  I  do  not 
altogether  believe  some  things,  myself. 

Retvirning  to  literature  in  some  of  its  phases.   It  seems  to  me  that  I 
wrote  or  attempted  to  vn^ite  for  almost  everj-'thing  that  was  printing  in 
those  days,  with  a  sufficiently  vivid  recollection  that  quantities  of 
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my  precio\is  manuscript  went  the  rounds  from  publisher  to  publisher  before 
it  found  a  cash  paying  market.   The  experiences  of  some  candidates  for 
print  were  truly  remarkable.  Still,  the  continuous  effort  brought  me  in- 
to acquaintance  and  often  into  something  like  personal  friendship  with 
almost  every  literary  man  of  note  among  the  managers  or  editors  of  the 
New  York  periodical  press.  A  pretty  good  lot  they  were,  too,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  known  them,  including  some  whose  friendly  relations  continue 
to  the  present  day. 

Among  other  men  with  whom  I  became  well  acquainted  was  Hugh  Has- 
tings, editor  and  publisher  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  He  was  a  cur- 
ious kind  of  journalist,  full  of  ability.  He  and  I  had  one  point  in 
common.  V/e  were  both  bitter  haters  of  the  Spanish  tjTrany  in  Cuba,  at 
that  date  risen  to  feverish  and  murderous  activity.  He  allowed  me  to  use 
the  *Tizer  to  air  my  wickedness  and  in  it  were  printed  a  nmaber  of  the 
angry  expressions  of  my  vindictiveness.  Some  of  the  versified  forms  of 
that  antipathy  to  Spain  have  been  preserved  in  Verses  of  Many  Days,   It 
is  not  unpleasant  for  me,  now  that  Cuba  Libre  has  become  a  fact,  to  look 
back  and  recall  the  energy  with  which  I  advocated  her  cause  in  old  time. 
The  most  important  consequence  to  me,  then,  was  that  I  held  a  place 
among  the  Vice  Presidents  of  a  vast  meeting  of  Cuban  sympathisers  in 
Cooper  Institute,  one  evening,  and  sat  still  in  solemn  grandeur  while 
several  eminent  gentlemen  made  what  seemed  to  me  a  lot  of  tame  and 
altogether  inadequate  addresses,   I  could  have  done  better  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  me,-  so  it  appeared  to  my  enthusiastic  mind. 
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Beginning  with  the  passage  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph  bill,  I  had  a  long 
series  of  interesting  experiences  with  varied  groups  of  capitalists, 
American  and  foreign,  but  there  was  in  their,  nothing  of  a  picturesque  nature, 
except  that  I  found  myself  continually  provided  with  an  office  or  offices 
on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  7/all  Street.  I  was  therefore  once  more 
drawn  into  the  stock  market  and  whirls  of  speculation  in  which  said 
vAirls  I  swam  around  v^rith  the  traditional  luck  of  "the  street."  I  did, 
however,  in  this  way  make  and  keep  the  acquaintance  of  a  remarkable  number 
of  remarkable  men.  Among  these  I  may  here  recall  the  renevra.1  of  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  Henry  Clevis.     He  had  become  Chairman  of  The  Republican 
Party  state  central  Committee,  at  the  time  when  General  John  A.  Dix  was 
once  more  a  candidate  for  Governor.   I  had  always  liked  the  general  very 
much  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  lift  his  canvass  a  little.   So  I 
went  in  and  had  a  talk  with  I'x.   Clews,  telling  him  the  story  of  my  first 
meeting  with  General  Dix  and  the  conference  betvireen  him  and  President 
Lincoln  and  Seward  at  the  house  of  the  great  Secretary.  It  took  hold  of 
him  and  he  exclaimed,  "T/rite  that  out  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me.  It's 
a  first  rate  campaign  document."  I  returned  to  my  office,  then  on  iVall 
street,  wrote  and  sent  the  letter.   It  v/as  printed  and  widely  circulated 
and  I  had  no  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  of  any  service  to  myself.  It 
put  me  on  good  terms  with  the  great  banker,  truly,  but  I  had  no  favors  to 
ask  of  him.   Time  was  winging  me  onv/ard  to  a  new  inheritance  and  I  had  not 
prophesied  it  in  any  other  way  than  this,  that  some  of  my  financial  oper- 
ations had  gone  v/rong,  my  expenses  were  heavy,  my  railway  and  telegraph 
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enterprises  were  not  yet  paying  dividends,  they  vrere  even  behindhand  in 
the  matter  of  salaries  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  if  I  could  add 
something  to  the  precarious  and  irregular  proceeds  of  literary  work,  hovT- 
ever  good  these  might  now  and  then  be.   It  was  while  I  was  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind  that  I  one  day  received  a  note  from  the  Tribune  office,  calling 
me  to  come  and  see  about  something.   I  went  and  the  proposal  awaiting  me 
was  a  thing  to  call  upon  all  the  exuberance  within  me.   Long  before  that 
day,  in  the  old  California  Argonaut  days  of  '49,  the  route  to  the  Pacific 
across  the  Isttimus  of  Tehuantepec  had  been  made  familiar  to  me  in  accounts 
of  the  experiences  of  the  goldseekers.  Even  at  that  time  there  had  been 
talk  of  the  practicability  of  a  railway  there  and  even  of  a  ship  canal 
from  sea  to  sea.   Somewhat  later,  a  company  of  capitalists,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans,  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  grand  idea.  They  made  surveys,  began  work,  and  then  some  of 
them  failed  in  business  and  others  got  tired  out  and  the  whole  thing  was 
laid  on  the  shelf.   Still,  among  them  were  persistences  and  after  a  while 
it  was  pulled  out  of  its  pigeonliole,  this  time  with  the  cooperation  of 
strong  New  York  city  financiers  and  a  prospect  of  abundant  capital.  They 
obtained  a  renewed  charter  from  the  Juarez  Mexican  government  and  with  it 
a  grant  of  land,  counted  in  Mexican  square  leagues  of  two  and  a  half  miles 
each  but  said  to  cover  nearly  three  millions  of  acres  of  valley  and  mountain, 
forest  and  field,  all  of  it  duly  confiscated  by  successive  Mexican  govern- 
ments so  that  its  titles  v/ere  unusually  secure.   I ^aftenvards  discovered 
that  some  of  that  land  was  three  or  four  confiscations  deep.   Sure  thing. 
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you  know,  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  former  successive  owners  had  probably 
been  shot, -for  patriotism.   But  the  Tribune]  I  always  admired  Horace  Gree- 
ley.  The  leading  promoter  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  and  Ship  Canal  enter- 
prise was  the  great  merchant  and  steamship  manager,  Marshall  0.  Roberts 
and  he  went  to  his  friend  Greeley  with  an  inquiry  as  to  who  was  the  best 
man  he  could  name  to  write  the  matter  up  and  take  a  position  in  the  office 
and  so  forth.   The  answer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  so  it  was,  v;as  "V/hy, 
Mr.  William  0.  Stoddard  is  just  the  man  for  you.  I'll  send  for  him."  So 
he  did  and  a  letter  of  introduction  in  Mr.  Greeley's  own  fine  hand^Yriting 
v/as  awaiting  me.   I  must  not  omit  here,  however,  the  fact  that  I  had  two 
friends  in  the  Tribune  office.  John  Hay  was  not  there,  just  then,  but 
years  before,  in  V/ashington,  I  had  formed  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  a  bright  young  newspaper  correspondent  from  Ohio,  named  Yi/hitelaw 
Re€d.  His  office  ims  on  Fourteenth  street  and  I  used  frequently  to  meet 
him  as  I  came  and  went  from  the  YAiite  House  and  we  had  many  a  pleas ajit 
chat  concerning  war  nev/s,  defeats,  victories,  statesmen,  politics  and 
the  like.  He  ws.s  now  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune  and  it  had  been  re- 
ported to  me  by  a  friend  of  his  that  he  had  inquired  of  somebody,  may  be 
it  was  Hay,  "'iYhat  is  Stoddard  doing?  Do  you  suppose  he'd  like  a  place  on 
the  Tribune?"  He  was  informed  that  I  was  at  work,  somev/here,  but  that 
there  were,  just  then,  no  vacant  places  on  the  staff.   "lYell  I"  he  replied, 
"If  Stoddard  wants  a  place,  we  must  make  one  for  him."  The  kindly  good- 
vj-ill  indicated  in  that  assertion  has  been  again  and  again  expressed,  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  I  think  ITliitelaw  Reid  is  a  prime  good  fellow. 
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I  took  the  letter.   I  wish  to  be  considered  a  truthful  person,  but  I 
aver  that  I  did  read  it.   I  knew  what  vr&s   in  it,   I  was  therefore  able  to 
be  of  assistance  to  a  pair  of  somewhat  puzzled  gentlemen  whom  I  shortly- 
confronted  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Roberts,  away  down  on  Chambers  street, 
below  Greenwich.   It  was  a  four  story  v/hite  marble  front,  and  was  the  office 
also  of  some  of  his  shipping  business.  I  was  at  once  taken  strongly  by 
the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Roberts,  a  very  handsome  man,  mediiim  height, 
broadshouldered,  dark,  muscular,  a  perfect  presentation  of  the  best  old 
V/elch  type  of  warlike  men  who  made  so  much  trouble  for  our  friend  Julius 
Caesar  and  afterwards  for  many  other  people.  His  face  vras   a  complete  ex- 
pression of  indomitable  energy.   Then  began  a  personal  friendship  which 
continued  unbroken  to  the  day  of  his  death.  My  liking  for  him  became  very 
strong  indeed.  V/ith  him,  that  day,  v/as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men. 
Six  feet  high,  broad,  full  sized  and  a  little  more,  baldlieaded  to  the 
billiardball  pattern,  nearsighted  for  the  purpose  of  virearing  tremendously 
ornamental  goldrimmed  spectacles,  dignified  to  beat  Mr.  Roberts  himself, 
painfully  well  dressed,  such  was  the  impressive  figure  of  my  friend  and 
novif  to  be  my  daily  companion  Mr.  Simon  Stevens.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  statesman  and  parliamentarian  Thaddeiis  Stevens,  so  long  the 
Republican  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Vi'ays  and  Means,  and  so  many 
years  before  that  and  afterv/ards  the  sharpest  thorn  in  the  entire  Congres- 
sional chapparal.  Democratic  or  other,  for  he  stuck  out  and  pricked  in  any 
required  direction,   I  liked  him,  for  he  liked  me  and  had  passed  for  me 
my  Ocean  Telegraph  bill, -and  then  said  he  would  not  have  done  so  if  he 
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had  only  stood  still  a  moment  and  found  out  vih&t   it  v/as.   That  is  said  to 
have  been  the  case  with  other  legislators  and  other  legislation,  but  it  is 
Y.fell  for  men  like  him  to  have  a  man  like  me  in  the  neighborhood  to  give 
them  instruction  and  assistance.   I  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  great 
pari iamentar  ians . 

But  the  two  handsome  men  took  the  letter,  said  to  be  v/ritten  and  signed 
by  Horace  Greeley,  and  they  passed  it  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other 
and  then  I  came  to  the  front  as  interpreter.   I  told  them  what  it  v^^as  and 
they  mxist  have  believed  me,  for  I  was  at  once  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Canal  and  Railway  enterprise  and  placed  in  charge  of  its  literature.  I 
soon  afterwards  found  that  this  vms  to  include  a  vn.de  variety  of  literary 
effort,  including  French  and  Spanish  translation.  I  was  sufficiently  well 
up  in  French  and  at  once  began  the  study  of  Spanish,   The  way  in  which  I 
rapidly  attained  a  complete  mastery  of  -  a  number  of  words  in  -  that  very 
musical  tongue,  v/ould  entirely  astonish  anybody  but  mj'-self. 

One  entire  second  floor  and  one  above  it  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Company  and  I  had  a  desk  on  the  office  floor.   I  do  not  now  recall  precise- 
ly what  duties  for  lir.  Roberts  himself  made  it  needful  for  me  to  have 
also  a  latchkey  for  his  own  private  business  office  on  the  same  floor,  but 
one  was  given  me  and  there  it  is,  to  day,  on  my  key-ring,  as  a  memento  of 
one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  liberal  hearted,  courageous, 
broadminded,  farseeing  merchant,  and  it  vras  aftenvards  one  of  my  prize 
good  things  to  get  him  to  sit  down,  there  or  in  his  house,  and  tell  me  the 
interesting  story  of  his  checkered  career  from  boyhood  up  to  success. 
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I  thinlc  I  will  put  in  a  few  words  here  about  the  fascinating  romance  of 
the  Tehuantepec,  if  only  to  explain  the  hold  which  my  new  work  took  upon  me. 
The  proposed  route  was  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  river  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tehuantepec  river  on  the 
Pacific.  At  each  terminus  much  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  creating,  rather 
than  merely  improving,  harbor  facilities  but  that  was  a  by  no  means  difficult 
feat  of  engineering.  The  greater  obstacles  were  to  be  overcome  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  central  istlimus.  Here,  too,  were  some  of  the  attract- 
ions, of  magnificent  scenery,  waterfalls,  gorges,  and  huge  forests  of 
mahogany,  rosewood,  india  rubber,  lignum  vitae,  pine,  oak  and  cedar.  Also, 
it  was  said  that  here  vv^as  the  true  home  of  the  coffee  bush,  the  banana,  the 
pineapple  and  the  best  hemp  and  tobacco.   That  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  old 
friend  Henry  Stuckle,  the  Chief  Engineer,  whose  kindly  acknowledgment  of 
ray  own  engineering  assistance  in  his  work  will  be  found  printed  in  the  pre- 
face of  his  book  on  Tehuantepec.  He  was  a  large,  fine  looking  man.  He  had 
been  United  States  Consul  general  at  Sisal,  in  Yucatan,  and  had  many  things 
to  tell  me  concerning  the  productions,  Indians  and  other  wonders  of  that 
remarkable  peninsula.  Part  of  our  object  was  to  enable  ships  to  avoid  the 
need  of  sailing  around  it,  even  as  far  as  Panama  or  Nicaragua.  He  told  me 
that  less  was  known  of  its  interior  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  native 
tribes  still  maintained  their  independence  of  Mexican  authority  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  A  scalp  stranger  degree.  Here,  however,  was  already  to  be 
found  the  kinds  of  hemp  and  coffee  we  vrere  to  raise  on  our  own  lands,  of 
which  I  intended  retaining  at  least  ono  square  league,  titles  and  all.  It 
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was  one  peculiarity  of  our  position  that  the  grant  and  Act  of  Incorporation 
from  the  Mexican  government  declared  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Company 
^.Tere  thereby  accorded  the  honor  of  Mexican  citizenship.   It  v/as  therefore 
at  this  point  or  stage  in  my  career  that  I  becsjne  a  Mexican  and  I  have  ever 
since  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  my  other  country.   The 
other  great  engineer  of  the  company  ims  a  German  baron  v^hose  name  at  this 
moment  escapes  me.  Ee  had  spent  m.uch  time  in  exploring  and  surveying  the 
route  and  could  tell  me  marvelous  stories  of  his  adventures.  Ee  had  had 
some  of  a  revolutionary  character  before  leaving  his  native  land  and  so 
had  Henry  Stuckle.   The  latter  was  from  Alsace  and  had  been  at  one  date  a 
Major  and  Kaitre  d'armes  in  a  battalion  of  the  French  cavalry.   Then  he 
and  France  had  a  revolution  and  he  ctune  to  America.  But  the  romance  of  the 
route  did  not  begin  v^rith  us,  nor  even  with  the  chronic  tendency  of  the 
Aztec  and  Spanish  population  of  Oaxaca  and  its  neighboring  states  to  pro- 
nounce against  almost  any  power  that  was  on  deck  for  the  time  being.   In  the 
earliest  da^vn  of  the  new  life  of  the  continent,  it  was  on  this  line  that 
Hernando  Cortez  led  his  daring  band  across  to  the  Pacific.   So  charmed  was 
he  with  the  beauty  and  promise  of  Y^hat  he  saw  that  he  selected  here  the 
place  for  his  permanent  home.   Large  grants  of  land  were  made  him  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tehuantepec  and  these  v/ere  not  taken  away  when  the  royal  fs.vor 
was.   They  remained  in  his  family  until  future  days  and  even  at  the  present 
hour  his  descendants  are  knoTm  as  "the  Karquisanias,"  for  his  title  was 
Marquis  del  Valle.   The  Spanish  immigration,  I  v/as  told,  had  never  been  siif- 
ficiently  numerous  to  take  away  the  distinctively  Llexican  character  of  the 
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population.  At  that  time  the  preliminary  work  upon  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  was  going  on  and  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  it  for  more  than 
one  reason.   In  fact,  I  considered  it  as  of  only  a  little  less  importance 
than  the  Tehuantepec  itself.  At  all  events,  the  great  French  engineer, 
M.  de  Lesseps  took  a  sufficient  interest  in  our  work  to  send  to  us  his 
printed  pamphlets,  maps,  surveys  and  the  like,  and  one  of  my  duties  was  to 
translate  large  parts  of  his  interesting  publications  for  reprinting  &c. 
The  rest  of  them  I  did  but  read  for  information.  Hy  researches  among 
the  operations  of  the  Suez  engineers  brought  to  me  one  queer  discovery. 
It  related  to  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Pi-Eahiroth,  "The  mouth 
of  the  shallovj-s,"  by  the  Hebrew  General,  Ltoses,  and  his  miscellaneous 
army.   I  found  out  just  where  he  crossed  and  just  how  he  did  it,  at  the 
lower  end  of  ivhat  are  now  the  Lac  Amer,  or  Bitter  Lakes,  "betv;een  Migdol 
and  the  sea,"  for  the  reports  of  the  engineers  gave  the  precise  outline 
of  the  "shallows,"  and  proved  that  on  the  "fifteenth  of  the  month  Nisan," 
or  April,  the  tidal  fall  at  the  sea  head  was  eleven  feet.   That  ivas  the 
precise  date  of  the  crossing.   I  v/orhed  out  the  problem  fully,  and  wrote 
it  up  for  Scribner's  Monthly.   It  v/as  printed,  after  a  while,  T;'ith  an 
outline  map  of  the  cuttings  made  for  the  canal  at  that  point.   Wo  great 
attention  ivas  paid  to  it  and  I  imagine  pious  people  to  have  been  shocked 
at  any  scientific  disturbance  of  the  miraculous  idea  set  forth  in  an 
accurate  woodcut  of  the  matter  with  virhich  I  had  been  astonished  in  the 
big  Bible  of  my  grandmother,  when  I  v;as  a  boy  in  Homer.   In  that  expo- 
sition, the  Israelites  were  to  have  been  seen  marching  merrily  through 
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the  sea,  between  Tast  walls  of  angry  ivater  on  either  side,  four  abreast, 
each  man  carrying  upon  his  back  or  shoulders  huge  bundles  of  "the  spoils 
of  the  Egyptians."  Just  how  long  it  would  have  taken  such  a  host  to 
filter  through  that  hole  in  the  water  ims  not  put  in.   The  fact  v/as  that 
they  moved  by  the  left  flank  and  vrent  over  with  a  ten  mile  front,  just 
before  the  turn  of  the  tide  did  the  rest  of  the  business  for  the  pursuers. 

There  was  a  vast  amount  of  literary  work  at  the  outset,  and  one  of  my 
notable  literary  feats  vras  the  v/riting  out  of  a  full  account  of  our  entire 
enterprise,  to  be  printed  simultaneously,  as  interesting  nev/s,  in  tvro  of 
the  leading  New  York  dailies.   One  of  those  papers  had  a  better  account 
than  the  other  did,  but  each  of  them  required  a  full  page  and  more  to  get 
it  in.   That  nay  have  been  with  some  reference  to  the  thousand  dollar  bonds 
which  we  ivere  printing,  and  the  public  spirit  of  journalism  \-ms   illustrated 
by  the  liberal  checks,  signed  by  Ivlr.  Roberts,  which  I  myself  carried  to  the 
financial  sides  of  those  spirited  benefactors.   There  was  therefore  nothing 
like  an  advertisement  then  and  I  have  seen  similar  things  since,  in  various 
periodical  publications.   On  the  whole  I  was  greatly  praised  for  my  vrork,- 
by  the  Tehuantepec  Company,  but  it  did  not  redound  to  my  general  literary 
reputation.   I  do  not  know  how  many  other  fellov/s  can  say  that  they  have 
printed  on  the  saiae  day  in  two  such  journals  whole  pages  set  up  from  their 
own  hand  v^rite.   It  vras  an  unusual  feather, -even  for  me, -and  I  had  done 
some  unusual  things  in  journalism. 
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There  vxas  another  result  of  my  friendship  for  Mr.  Roberts.   I  v;-as  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  art  and  he  ^ms  more  so.  He  had  been  born  so,  and  one 
of  his  stories  related  to  his  v.-orship  of  the  first  great  oil  painting  that 
he  had  ever  seen,  vmen  an  errand  boy  in  a  hardv.-are  store  he  would  go  blocks 
out  of  his  way  for  a  look  at  that  wonder  in  the  corner  windov/  of  a  print 
shop.   It  v/as  a  staring,  shovr^,  architectural  affair,  with  really  consider- 
able claims  to  artistic  excellence.   Years  later,  it  vras  still  for  sale  and' 
the  first  money  he  ever  accumulated  went  for  its  purchase.   I  went  to  his 
house  to  see  it.  He  had  at  that  time  over  a  quarter  million  dollars  worth 
of  paintings  in  his  house.   It  v;-as  a  four  story  brownstone  front  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street,  and  he  had  added  the  simi- 
lar adjoining  house  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pictiu-e  gallery.  Here  vrere  the 
huge  original  painting  of  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  an  original 
portrait  of  Uapoleon  First  Y^hich  Napoleon  Third  in  vain  tried  to  buy  from 
llr.  Roberts,  and  a  host  of  other  remarkable  art  works,  American  and  foreign, 
but  I  remember  when  walking  around  v/ith  my  friend  and  getting  his  continual 
lecture  upon  the  character  and  histories  of  his  treasures,  that  he  v/ould 
almost  invariably  stand  still  before  that  first  picture  and  gaze  at  it  as 
if  it  might  have  been  the  cherished  portrait  of  some  child  that  he  had  lost, 
long  ago.   It  was  vrorthwhile  to  watch  his  face  and  read  its  singularly 
changing  expressions, -for  in  that  pictiire  v.-as  much  of  his  history. 

Time  vrent  on  and  the  Tehuantepec  enterprise  began  to  assume  a  shape 
that  appeared  to  promise  complete  success.  All  this  while,  however,  I  had 
been  also  toiling  upon  another  part  of  my  adventurous  plans.   I  had  another 
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office  and  in  that  vms  maturing  the  construction  of  the  second  Atlantic 
cable.   There,  too,  I  vms  Secretary  and  Director,  as  navr   in  Tehuantepec,  for 
here  I  had  been  promoted  "for  good  conduct."  There,  too,  we  vrere  printing 
elegant  and  costly  bonds,  for  our  agent  in  Europe  had  apparently  been  en- 
tirely successful  in  making  the  trans-Atlantic  connections  of  all  kinds. 
The  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Vicksburg  Eailwajr,  was  also  nearly  ready 
to  launch  its  stock  and  bonds  upon  what  as  yet  seemed  to  be  a  roaring 
money  market,  brimfull  of  capital  ready  to  rush  into  nevj   undertakings  of 
almost  any  sort.   It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  I  must  leave  this  chan- 
nel of  relation  and  go  far  back  into  another  field  of  my  experience.   In 
this,  also,  I  fovind  myself  wandering  in  the  world  of  art, -and  finance, 
y/hile  in  .'Washington,  I  had  formed  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  vfith 
Albert  Bierstadt,  the  landscape  painter,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 
Not  long  after  getting  agoing  in  Nev/  York,  I  met  him  again  and  our  first 
liking  for  each  other  set  out  upon  a  new  path.   lie  was  a  splendid  fellow, 
personally,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  against  him  by  supposably 
Jelalous  rivals  or  other  persons  who  did  not  exactly  understand  him.  He 
had  a  good  business  ability  and  knew  how  to  obtain  high  prices  for  his 
pictures,  but  he  v;as  also  speculative  to  the  verge  of  the  visionary  and 
was  a  good  d.eal  too  fond  of  social  position  and  expensiveness.   For  instance, 
he  had  built  for  himself  a  costly  palace  villa  up  near  Irvington  on  the 
Hudson,  v/^ithout  any  need  for  it  and  without  the  cash  to  keep  it  up.   The 
most  valuable  feature  of  it,  to  him,  was  a  truly  tremendous  studio,  plan- 
ned for  the  execution  of  vast  canvasses.  He  had  also  a  good  deal  of  other 
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property,  too  much  of  which  consisted  of  unsold  paintings  and  the  relics 
of  unsuccessful  business  enterprises.   Some  of  them  reminded  me  of  the 
dead  remainders  of  a  lot  of  the  previous  undertakings  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Simon  Stevens,  now  the  portly  and  imposing  President  of  the  Tehuantepec 
and  supposed  by  some  to  have  done  up  its  voluminous  literary  vj-ork.   '.'ell  I 
before  long  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  villa  and  found  myself  in- 
stalled as  the  business  manager  of  a  great  deal  of  the  artist's  affairs.   I 
also  became  acquainted  v/ith  his  beautiful  wife,  who  must  have  been  a  fe.r 
away  cousin  of  mine ■ for  her  maiden  nane  had  been  Rose  Osborn  and  her  fam- 
ily v;ere  from  iThitesboro,  as  I  was  informed.  Here  is  another  art  memory, 
connected  vdth  my  friend  Frank  Carpenter.   I  shall  hereafter  tell  how  much 
I  vrns  his  friend  and  how  sharply  I  used  to  criticize  some  of  his  art  per- 
formances.  One  day,  long  after  this,  I  saw  in  his  studio  the  half  length 
picture  of  a  beautiful  wom^an  and  it  was  evidently  remaining  there  as  a 
permanent  resident.   I  thoughtlessly  inquired  for  whom  it  stood  and  was 
told,  "Bierstadt's  v;ife.  Rose-"  and  there  Frank  paused  and  I  turned  to 
another  subject  for  it  Viras  only  too  evident  for  v;hat  reason  Albert  had 
refused  to  take  or  pay  for  the.t  lovely  "portrait."  It  might  just  as  well 
have  been  ls.beled  "Fancy  sketch  of  pretty  woman, -uiilcnown. " 

Business  with  Bierstadt  of  course  led  me  much  to  the  old  "Studio  build- 
ing" on  tenth  street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  and  here  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  artists,  including  all  sorts  and  V/illiam  Page,  the  widely  celebra- 
ted portrait  painter  and  colorist.  He  v/as  then  at  the  height  of  his  fsjiie 
and  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  7/ith  him  I  at  once  formed  a 
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close  alliance  ejid  loved  to  go  and  sit  and  see  him  paint  and  hear  him 
spout  Shakespeare  at  me.   In  like  manner  I  liked  to  v;atch  Bierstadt  and 
other  artists  at  their  vrork,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  my  valuable  crit- 
icisms and  at  the  same  time  really  acquiring  considerable  quantities  of 
a  knowledge  of  art  in  several  of  its  branches.   I  was  an  apt  scholar  under 
a  corps  of  admirable  teachers  -.Tho  were  not  charging  me  a  cent  for  tuition. 
As  for  criticisms,  I  told  Bierstadt  he  ims  painting  too  much  and  I  utterly 
condemned  some  of  his  subjects.   Years  after.Tards  I  found  one  of  the  can- 
vasses I  then-  condemned  exposed  for  sale  in  a  cheap  John  affair  over  on 
Third  Avenue.   Nobody  v/anted  it,  even  at  a  lovi   figure.  As  to  Page,  I  remem- 
ber, once,  \7hen  he  was  finishing  his  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  that  made 
such  a  stir  at  the  time,  I  came  in  one  morning  and  found  him  gazing  at  it 
with  an  expression  of  despair  on  his  virrinkled  face. 

"Stoddard I  Idy  dear  fellow i"  he  shouted  at  me.   "Tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  this  picture.   Something's  gone  wrong." 

I  glanced  at  the  canvas  and  burst  into  a  laugh.   His  enthusiasm  had  run 
away  with  his  perspective  and  he  was  for  the  hour  color-blind. 

"'Tell,  I'lr.  Page,"  I  said  to  him,  "l  can't  paint,  but  I  do  know  how  to 
manage  a  shirt  collar.   Look  at  that  tie]  You  have  managed  to  sinl:  the 
poor  old  poet's  head  away  doivn  between  his  shoulders.   Take  a  crayon-" 

"That's  it,  is  it?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught  up  his  crayon.   "NowJ  Is 
this  what  you  mean?  I  see  it  I     .'.hat  did  I  do  it  for-" 

It  was  indeed  interesting  to  see  v/ith  v/hat  rapid,  masterly  skill  the 
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great  artist  remedied  his  perspective.   I  stood  by  and  instructed  him  in 
the  necktie  business  until  Vifilliam's  head  \ms  once  more  up  where  he  was 
probably  accustomed  to  wear  it  when  vn-iting  his  plays,  with  the  exception 
of  Othello.  He  ought  to  have  held  down  his  head  then.   I  never  forgave  him 
for  that.   There  were  traces  of  genius  in  it,  truly,  but  I  alv.-ays  sympathised 
with  the  excited  auditor  who  once  broke  in  upon  its  perforniance  with- 

"Hurrahi  Boys  i  Come  oni  .Ve'll  jest  take  that  there  dam  nigger  an'  go  an' 
string  him  right  up.  lie's  murdered  his  gal.' himi" 

One  of  '.Villiam  Page's  peculiarities  was  that  he  v/as  a  brother-in-law  of 
Lir.  Simon  Stevens  and  that  the  latter  yts.s   perpetually  in  a  state  of  worry 
on  account  of  the  artist's  inability  or  rather  utter  refusal  to  look  out 
for  his  ovm  finances.   It  appeared  to  be  an  article  of  faith  with  him  that 
his  pocketbook  and  his  serenity  of  mind  were  to  be  cared  for  by  the  world 
people,  or  whoever  might  at  the  moment  be  standing  nearest  to  him.  A  sure 
consequence  of  this  vi&s   that  no  matter  what  his  income  might  be,  he  was 
perennially  hard  up,  in  debt  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin, -his  kind  of  ruin. 
His  artistic  operations  required  that  he  should  hold  and  occupy  the  large 
central  studio  on  the  main  floor  of  the  studio  building,  at  vAatever  cost 
-to  somebody,-  and  that  here  he  should  receive,  a  la  Titian,  vshose   color 
theories  he  professed  to  have  inherited,  the  princes  of  the  earth,  like 
myself  and  his  creditors.   Against  the  walls  of  this  studio  stood  or  hung 
several  of  his  most  important  achievements,  and  each  of  them  was  indeed 
an  extraordinary  work  of  art  in  its  peculiar  v;-ay.   One  vras  a  full  length 
portrait  of  his  v»lfe,  standing  in  the  foreground  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
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on  or  near  the  sacred  spot  where  he  had  first  met  her.   It  vras  a  splendid 
thing  but  there  vras  no  money  in  it.  Another  was  a  colossal  piece  of  paint 
representing  Aarop  and  Hur  holding  up  the  hands  of  'loses.   I  trust  that 
neither  of  them  were  good  likenesses  and  the  value  of  all  three  of  those 
distinguished  Israelites  v;as  diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  some  places 
the  too  liberal  pigments  piled  on  in  layers  to  "bring  them  out,"  had  melt- 
ed and  run  down  as  if  wishing  to  get  out  of  that  company.   Yet  another  was 
a- life-size  painting  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  shrouds  of  the  Hartford,  a 
patriotic  triumph  v/ith  v^hich  I  ivas  soon  to  have  too  much  to  do.   In  one  of 
the  side  rooms  reposed  against  the  wall  an  exact  copy  of  Titian's  celebrated 
portrait  of  I.Irs.  Venus,  done  in  high  color,  full  size,  somev^hat  fat  and 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  style  of  dress  nov/  common  in  America.   It  would 
not  do,  you  knovj-,-to  have  that  remarkable  goddess  of  antiquity  put  out  to 
shov/  before  the  unartistic  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  multitude.   There  were 
other  studio  effects  in  that  art  barn  but  I  itill   not  make  a'  schedule.   I>Iowi 
Simon  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  confiding  to  me  all  his  affairs,  and 
among  them  all  his  troubles,  and  I  was  as  good  an  adviser  as  he  could  have 
had,  if  he  would  only  have  taken  my  advice.   I  have  noticed  that  oddity  in 
other  men,  more  than  once,  and  it  -was  the  worse  for  them,  always. 

There  were  great  things  on  the  carpet  and  some  would  have  been  better 
off  under  it, -nailed  down.   One  of  these  -,^3.s   an  expected  visit  to  America 
by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  and  his  coming  \-ms 
regarded  as  of  national  importance.   It  was  an  expression  of  the  gratitude 
of  Russia  to  the  United  States  for  taking  Alaska  and  paying  for  it. 
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It  came  to  pass  thus,  Mr.  Simon  Stevens  viras  a  man  of  ideas  and  he  had 
from  time  to  time  paid  out  a  good  lot  of  money  for  his  artist  brother-in- 
law,  of  whom  he  vms  justly  proud.  ?Ie  thought  about  it.  Here  v^ras  the  Duke, 
or  he  soon  would  be  here.   There  on  the  wall  iivas  the  picture  of  Farragut 
roped  in  the  rigging  of  the  good  ship  Hartford,  as  a  target  for  Rebel 
artillerymen.   Over  there  across  the  bounding  deep  was  the  Czar  of  Russia 
and  he  must  be  longing  for  that  work  of  art  to  put  into  the  royal  gallery 
as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  v/hich  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  geiieral  and  by  the  creditors  of  lYilliam  Page  in  particular.   It 
Viras  a  grand  idea  to  begin  with  and  Simon  set  about  it.  He  knew  just  how 
to  begin  but  not  precisely  hovj-  to  go  on.  He  could  have  much  fancy  work 
done,  and  I  had  many  trips  with  him  to  Tiffany's  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
ground  plan  of  a  subscription  list  was  set  up,  but  there  the  matter  got 
stuck  deeply  into  the  mud  of  delay,  as  some  other  of  Simon's  grand  plans 
had  stuck  in  the  happy  times  gone  forever  and  ever  by.   I  was  pretty  hard 
at  work  on  the  canal  and  railroad,  both  of  which  vrere   malcing  grand  survey 
maps  and  preparing  to  sell  bonds  to  the  public  purchasers  so  eager  for  them. 
But  there  came  a  day  of  trouble  and  Albert  Bierstadt  sent  for  me  in  a 
hurry.  He  had  suddenly  dropped  himself  into  one  of  his  liberality  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  I  was  the  man  doomed  to  help  him  out.   It  vras  a  hard 
case,  truly,  for  some  of  Mr.  Page's  hardhearted  creditors  had  obtained 
wicked  judgements  against  him  and  had  seised  his  pictures,  including  Venus, 
Farragut  and  the  Mioses-  Aaron-  Hur  and  the  Roman  Coliseum  with  a  pretty 
lady  in  the  foreground.   They  had  all  been  loaded  on  a  cart  for  transportation 
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to  an  auction  room,  or  they  were  in  the  Vandal  act  of  so  loading  them,  for 
Simon  vj-as  entirely  out  of  funds,  when  along  came  Bierstadt.  He  was  deeply 
affected  and  was  also  ^toII  known  to  be  solvent,  so  that  when  he  promptly 
offered  security  for  the  debts,  the  pictures  v;ere  returned  to  their  places 
in  the  big  studio.   Page  himself  was  in  an  .inner  room,  mourning  over  the 
\voes  of  art  and  the  cruelties  of  money.   Bierstadt  and  I  v^ent  over  the  mat- 
ter and  Simon  was  only  too  willing  to  let  Albert  assume  the  entire  charge 
of  the  Russian  enterprise.   That  meant  me,  for  the  hard  work,  but  here  came 
in  the  Social  relations  of  the  distinguished  landscape  painter.  He  could 
get  big  names  for  a  Committee  and  he  at  once  raked  them  in.   I  do  not  now 
recall  all  of  them.   The  Chairman  was  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  the  great  merchant, 
at  one  time  Collector  of  Nevf  York  and  a  power  every  way.  Vlith  him  virere 
John  Jacob  Astor,  John  Taylor  Johiiston,  ,Villiam  Cullen  Bryant,  Peter  Cooper 
and  several  other  magnates  who  \iere   ivilling  to  have  their  names  printed 
in  company.   I  v^as  to  be  the  secretsiry  and  manager  and  Vfilliam  Alexander 
Smith  &  Co.,  the  Society  bankers,  were  to  be  the  Treasurer;  t'lat  is,  the 
head  of  the  firm.   The  Committee  held  a  meeting  and  told  me  to  go  ahead. 
That  was  all  they  did  and  I  vrent.  A  vast  parchment  subscription  roll  had 
been  prepared  by  Tiffany's,  in  a  splendid  case  and  with  accompanying  fine 
stationery.  Armed  with  this  I  set  out.   The  subscriptions  were  kindly  lim- 
ited to  one  hundred  dollar's  and  only  men  of  a  certain  known  rank  were  to 
be  permitted  to  subscribe.   That  was  a  point  vfhich  it  v/as  my  privilege  to 
explain  to  each  in  turn  of  the  men  to  whom  I  carried  the  parchment.   The 
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former  private  secretary  of  President  Lincoln  vras  just  the  man  for  that 
diplomacy,  as  he  had  been  well  accustomed  to  meeting  statesmen  and  other 
men  who  vrere  under  the  impression  that  they  were  great  and  were  v/illing  to 
be  advertised.  As  I  nocv  remember  the  list,  I  did  not  make  one  failure  in 
New  York,  but  the  amount  to  be  raised  v/as  large  and  my  list  was  weakening, 
Philadelphia!  There  were  great  men  there  and  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
I  went.  Here,  too,  the  favored  few  were  ready  to  sign  their  names  on  that 
illustrious  list  and  I  came  home  with  money  in  iny   pocket.   It  was  right  at 
this  point  that  Bierstadt  came  to  me  with  something  like  tears  in  his  eyes 
to  tell  me  that  the  financial  drain  on  his  pocket  was  becoming  something 
deleterious.   There  n&s   much  money  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smith  but  he  could 
not  pay  it  out  to  me  without  instructions  from  the  Committee.  To  get  this 
machine  together  proved  beyond  my  poAver  and  Mr.  Smith  agreed  to  pay  if  I 
would  bring  him  a  paper  sigkned  by  the  Committee  as  individuals.   That  I 
agreed  to  obtain  and  varied  and  interesting  vrere  the  compliments  paid  me 
v/hen  I  called  upon  them.   I  shall  never  forget  the  splendid  conduct  of  Mr, 
John  Jacob  Astor  in  particular.   I  went  to  his  silent  and  dignified  busi- 
ness office,-  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  himself  a  real  estate  agent, - 
and  he  vrelcomed  me  in  disgusted  majesty.  "Stoddard,"  he  said,  "Bierstadt 
ought  not  to  trouble  me  again  about  that  thing.   I  paid  my  subscription-" 
I  had  been  sitting  near  him  during  many  minutes,  calmly  watching  his  despatch 
of  business  and  his  way  of  meeting  several  other  subscription  men  and 
women.  He  talked  in  an  impressively  low  tone,  as  did  every  clerk  v/ho  came 
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near  him  and  I  believed  I  had  read  him  like  a  printed  book.   Big  one. 

"Vi/hy,  Mr.  Astori"  I  exclaimed,  speaking  right  out  aloud,  with  no  re- 
gard whatever  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place.   "l  don't  v/ant  any  more  money 
from  you.   All  I  want  is  authority  to  pay  Mr.  Page's  debts  and  the  expen- 
ses out  of  the  money  I  have  already  collected." 

I  proceeded  to  explain  the  matter  while  he  looked  at  me  with  an  amused 
amazement  spreading  over  his  features. 

"Ah-h  I"  he  exclaimed,  not  at  all  suppressing  his  voice.   "You  have  the 
money?  All  you  want  is  to  pay?  Give  me  that  paper  I"  and  in  an  instant  his 
important  signature  prepared  the  way  for  others  to  follow.   Then  he  actually 
arose  upon  his  feet,  smiling  liberally,  and  laughed  me  out  of  the  office. 
In  after  time,  whenever  I  met  his  tall  form  on  Broadvray,  he  would  raise 
his  hat  and  for  some  unknown  reason  he  would  grin  at  me.   At  all  events 
I  had  so  vrorded  the  order  that  from  that  day  fon/ard  Mr.  Smith  cashed  my 
demands  Vifithout  flinching.  His  banking  house  was  wonderfully  well  secured 
against  loss  on  account  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  myself. 

My  thoughts  vrent  on  to  Boston  and  I  followed  them,  for  there  too  were 
a  number  of  great  men.  iVhile  there  I  saw  my  father  and  stepmother  and  a 
number  of  others,  and  I  did  not  miss  one  of  the  selected,  select  and  es- 
pecially distinguished  subscribers.  Every  one  of  them  promptly  agreed  with 
me  that  his  social  standing  or  national  fame  entitled  him  to  be  added  to 
the  list.  The  hundred  dollars  was  a  mere  compliment  paid  by  himself  to 
himself,  as  a  token  of  respectful  appreciation.   There  is  much  human  nature. 
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To  cut  the  matter  short,  there  was  at  last  a  grand  reception  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  at  the  Academy  of  Art,  and  A  Presentation  of  the  great 
masterpiece  and  Mr.  Page  and  myself  and  hundreds  of  others  who  were  entitled 
to  buy  tickets  were  formally  shaken  hands  with  by  His  Highness,  a  tall  man 
he  was,  too.   Then  came  the  business  of  closing  up  accounts  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  my  Committee  together  in  Mr.  Grinnell's  office,  Nassau 
and  '.Tail  street,  diiring  business  hours,  v^rhen  every  man  of  them  wished  to 
"be   somewhere  else.   The  Chairman  called  them  to  order  and  I  began  to  read 
my  report,  but  Mr.  Grinnell  and  some  others  interrupted  me. 

"You  have  collected  the  money?"  he  said.   "And  paid  it  out?" 

"Nearly  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  all,"  I  told  him,  "l  have  already 
paid  out,  on  account  of  the  expenses  and  the  debts  of  Mr.  Page-" 

"Hold  on,  there,  Ivlr.  Stoddard-"  began  John  Taylor  Johnston,  but  Chairman 
Grinnell  was  on  his  feet,  for  his  time  was  valuable. 

"Gentlemen",  he  said,  "you  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary.  I 
wish  a  motion  for  its  acceptance.   The  money  has  been  raised  and  has  been 
paid  out  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Committee-" 

Here  came  in  a  prompt  motion  from  somebody  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  it  vras  seconded  and  passed  unanimously  v/hile  Mr.  Astor  7/as  saying: 

"I  declare i   'Pon  my  soul i  This  is  the  first  affair  of  this  kind  I  was 
ever  in  that  I  was  not  called  upon  for  a  check  to  square  up  the  accounts." 

Then  Mr.  Grinnell  looked  smilingly  around  the  Committee  and  at  me. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said.   "He  has  done  it  I  I  don't  believe  there  is  another 
man  in  New  York  City  that  could  have  worked  this  thing  as  he  has  I" 
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So  the  affair  went   out  in  glory  for  me,  and  I  paid  the  debts  of  llr. 
Page,  but  there  vms  still  a  considerable  sum  due  to  me  for  my  services, 
according  to  an  agreement  betiveen  me  and  the  Committee  and  Bierstadt  and 
Simon  Stevens.   That  was  never  collected  and  in  lieu  thereof  I  have  the 
splendid  portrait  of  myself  that  now  adorns  our  library!  ',"rtiile  sitting 
for  it  I  learned  a  great  many  things  relating  to  portraiture  and  art 
generally.  V/hen  it  was  done  it  ;vas  one  of  the  pair  of  masterpieces  vAich 
Mr.  Page  that  year  offered  for  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design.   Before 
that  day,  hoY/ever,  I  had  first  arranged  that  it  should  be  a  birthday  present, 
a  surprise  to  a  young  lady  on  T\venty-third  street.   It  vms  not  done  in  time 
and  I  then  intended  it  for  a  wedding  day  present,  a  surprise,  and  again  it 
was  not  completed.   So  it  went  on,  time  did,  until  she  and  her  friends 
accompanied  me  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  and  I  led  her  on  from  picture  to 
picture.   The  Evening  Mail  had  praised  the  likeness  as  "an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  real  presence"  and  art  critics  had  spoken  finely  of  its  color  and 
the  like,  but  the  beautiful  young  woman  with  the  most  lovely  auburn  curls 
I  had  ever  seen  paused  in  front  of  it  and  surveyed  it  T/ith  calm  admiration 
but  v/ith  also  the  crushing  inquiry:   "Will,  dear,  ^Tho  is  it?"-  I  could  not 
tell  her,  just  then  and  led  her  on  to  the  contemplation  of  other  masterpieces. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  pictui'e  and  Air.  Page  freely  declared  his 
opinion  that  its  value  vrauld  increase  in  after  ages. 

It  was  at  somevifhere  about  this  time  that  my  Royal  Decrees  of  Scande- 
roon  came  out,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  as  a  sworn  foe  of  Tamiriany,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  its  putting  forth. 
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He  was  occasionally  a  sufferer  frora  the  remaining  effects  of  a  singular 
affair  at  a  great  dimier  party  at  the  National  Hotel  in  V/ashington.  All  the 
guests  had  been  poisoned  and  it  was  variously  attributed  to  political 
enmity  and  to  the  cooking  of  rations  in  unclean  copper  boilers.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Roberts  might  as  v;ell  have  had  the  rheumatism  and  the  gout.   It 
came  upon  him  at  odd  spells,  sometimes  at  the  office,  and  I  sympathised 
\vith  him  sincerely.   I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  it  had  so  far  depressed 
his  spirits  that  he  spoke  of  himself  as  one  whose  earthly  days  vrere  about 
numbered  and  whose  departure  for  another  vrorld  was  at  hand. 

Then,  llr,   Roberts,"  I  said  to  him,  in  the  most  encouraging  manner,  "as 
you  are  about  to  make  a  tour  of  that  kind,  I  may  suppose  that  you  have 
arranged  for  heavy  accounts  to  your  credit  over  there?" 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  before  he  grimly  responded: 

"Not  a  dollar i  I  have  no  credits  over  there-" 

"y;hy,  Mr.  Roberts,  "I  continued,  "if  you  were  only  going  to  Europe,  for 
a  vacation,  you  would  look  out  for  your  bills  of  exchange  and  for  unlimited 
banking  facilities.   Do  you  mean  to  say  that  so  good  a  business  man  has 
entirely  neglected  so  plain  a  matter  as  this?  You'll  run  ashore-" 

"Stoddard J"  he  exclaimed,  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light  before.   It  isn't 
good  business  management.   I'm  going  to  look  out  for  my  future  credits." 

Some  other  things  were  said  but  I  cannot  say  how  much  that  sharp  cal- 
ling him  to  account  for  unbusinesslike  management  may  have  influenced  his 
continuance  of  his  really  correct  and  liberal  minded  life.  He  was  always 
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doing  a  great  deal  for  other  people,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  he  also 
"Thought  again  toward  God"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  scripture  teaching. 

Belonging  to  those  days  is  a  long  romance  in  v/hich  my  children  have  an 
especial  interest  but  which  cannot  really  be  told.   It  began  at  the  moment 
when,  in  Tabernacle  Church  Sunday  School,  a  bright  eyed,  curly  headed  girl 
looked  up  into  my  face  and  laughed  aloud  as  her  father  told  me: 

"This  is  Susie"' — To  this  day,  although  she  is  in  Heaven,  she  is  Susie. 

As  time  vrent  on,  I  had  become  more  and  more  deeply  interested  in  my 
religious  work  and  there  v/as  a  great  deal  of  it.   On  Sundays,  it  began  at 
nine  o'clock,  at  the  morning  session  of  the  Sunday  school,  for  I  had  a 
class  in  that  session.   In  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  my  dinner  was  eaten, 
I  vj-as  off  on  my  Christian  Association  Y/ork,  for  I  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Devotional  Committee  of  Y.  !i.  C.  A.  ".Ye  were  holding  a  series  of 
open  air  meetings  and  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  preached  in  every  p-ablic 
square  in  the  city.  We  were  also  busy  vj'ith  mission  stations,  everywhere, 
and  I  from  time  to  time  spoke  in  each  of  them,  more  or  less.   Then,  on 
Sundays  and  week  days,  there  v/ere  the  hospitals,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums 
and  poorhouses  including  Blacb/rell's  Island.   I  acquired  a  close  knowledge 
of  the  sadly  interesting  institutions  in  the  latter  awful  area.   As  to  the 
Church,  I  vras  a  teacher  in  the  three  o'clock  session.   Then  there  was  sure 
to  be  more  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  after  all  the  evening  church  services.   All  the 
Sunday  was  hard  work,  after  my  weeks  of  hard  work,  but  before  long  it 
was  remarkable  how  often  I  went  to  the  church  from  any  other  place  by 
way  of  Twenty- third  street,  and  how  regularly,  after  any  service,  I  found 
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my  way  back  to  my  boardinghouse  by  Second  Avenue  up,  and  frequently  the 
distance  v/as  cut  short  by  a  winding  deviation  through  and  around  Stuyve- 
sant  Square.   My  new  friend  told  me,  modestly,  that  she  was  only  a  school 
teacher  but  I  declared  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  present  day,  so  much  superior  to  any  that  existed  in  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great  or  Hannibal  or  Artaxerxes  or  King  Pov^hatan.   In  like 
manner,  she  v/as  interested  in  my  tales  of  my  mission  work,  there  and  in 
TTashington  and  Arkansas  and  Illinois.   It  v/as  not  long  before  I  found  it 
wise  to  go  and  visit  her  school,  inspect  it,  you  know,  and  see  if  it  was  the 
right  kind  of  thing.   I  shortly  became  an  object  of  sharp  suspicion  to  her 
sister  Sarah  and  am  now  aware  that  she  shook  her  fist  at  me  behind  my 
back,  of  evenings,-  for  I  began  to  get  to  the  house  on  v;eek  day  evenings. 
Her  mother  and  I  were  getting  on  finely  and  when,  in  summertime,  Susie 
Tiras  going  up  to  Ticonderoga  and  Lake  Champlain  for  her  vacation,  I  went 
and  asked  good  lirs.  Cooper  if  I  might  write  to  her  daughter  encouraging 
letters  all  the  while.   She  said  I  might,  and  then  I  went  and  saw  Susie 
off  on  the  Hudson  river  steamer  and  she  never  so  nuch  as  dreamed  that  I 
was  paying  her  any  particular  attention  or  that  there  was  anything  dangerous 
in  it.   Not  even  when  she  could  remember  that  I  luas  now  coming  to  the  house 
a  good  deal  more  than  once  a  vreek. — .Veil  i —  Not  long  after  she  returned 
from  Champlain,  I  had  another  question  to  ask  of  her  mother  and  Susie  began 
to' come  down  to  the  front  door  to  let  me  out  vdien  I  called.   Sometimes, - 
sometimes,-  it  vi-as  a  long  time  at  the  door,  but  then  she  had  been  at  the 
second  floor  windovi  to  see  me  come  in  and- 
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I  had  long  since  given  up  my  class  of  small  boys  to  take  a  Bible  class 
of  young  men,  after  having  a  comically  stormy  time  in  the  reformation  of 
the  Sundayschool  library  and  the  reorganization  in  some  respects  of  the 
school  itself.   I  vront  go  into  that,  but  I  was  making  many  friends  and 
enemies,  for  I  -vvas  talking  too  much  in  the  meetings  and  was  President  of 
the  Young  People's  Association,  Yfith  entire  charge  of  the  overflov/ing 
Tuesday  evening  prayerneetings.   Ily  Bible  Class  grew  until  it  was  needful 
to  take  it  up  into  the  main  body  of  the  church  and  to  admit  old  as  v;ell  as 
young,  women  as  v.'ell  as  men.   It  would  sometimes  half  fill  the  church  and  it 
v.'as  a  perfect  eyesore  to  some  of  the  more  conservative  old  members,  who  could 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  such  an  av.-ful  innovation  before  in  all  their 
pious  lives.  Besides,  they  doubted  my  soundness  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  Sunday  morning,  when  the  big  class  viras  at  its  biggest,  dovm  into  it 
came  the  pastor  and  some  deacons  and  other  good  men  to  put  me  through  a 
course  of  severe  catechising  upon  cardinal  points.   I  beat  them  at  that 
session  but  it  vras  not  a  great  while  before  the  opposition  became  too 
strong  for  me  and  I  was  forced  to  give  it  up  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  re- 
turn to  the  Sundayschool  and  young  men  only.   Even  then,  I  had  trouble,  for 
the  small  room  in  which  I  began  swarued  over  and  I  had  to  go  out  into  the 
main  room.   There  I  had  several  long  settees  full  of  the  brightest  lot  of 
young  men  one  could  ask  for.   I  remember  them  all, -all. 

I  did  not  know,  or  think,  that  anybody  v.-as  taking  notice  of  v/hat  I  was 
doing,  until  one  day  good  Dr.  Sim:mons,  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Board,  stopped  me  in  the  street  to  ask  about  my  class  and  my 
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methods,  the  latter  particularly,  as  one  should  say,  "How  on  earth  do  you 
manage  to  do  it?"  for  he  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  then  the 
largest  Bible  Class  in  Kew  York.  Yet  another  surprise  came  to  me,  one  day. 
It  viras  the  Chaplain  of  Sing  Sing  State  Prison.  He  was  a  man  vAo  had  been 
in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  I  had  been  slightly  acquainted  with 
him  there.  His  present  errand  was  because  of  a  difficulty  he  was  in.  He 
had  previously  invited  to  preach  to  his  great  assembly  of  convicted  sinners 
the  best  men  he  could  get,  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity,  and  the  best 
they  could  do  was  to  inflict  severe  throat  colds  upon  their  interesting 
audience.   "You  see",  he  explained  to  me,  "the  discipline  of  the  prison  can 
be  maintained,  strictly  enough,  and  the  men  keep  perfect  order.   But  there 
cannot  be  any  prison  regulation  against  suppressed  fits  of  coughing  and 
no  preacher  on  earth  can  do  anything  of  a  sermon  while  twelve  hundred  men 
are  coughing  at  him.   "Kow, "  he  said,  "l  have  heard  that  you  have  a  curious 
faculty  for  getting  hold  of  crooked  timber.   ,Vont  you  come  up  and  talk  to 
the  convicts,  next  Sunday?"   I  thought  a  moment  and  then  remarked: 

"Bishops.   Doctors  of  Divinity.  Heap  big  angel  me.   Come  to  tell  you 
fellows  how  bad  you  are  and  how  good  I  am.   Tell  you  what,  lir.  Smith,  I'll 
come,  but  you  must  announce  me  as  being  no  kind  of  minister  at  all.   Just 
a  human  being,  you  know.   Kind  of  man I'll  come." 

"They'll  cough  you  downi"  he  said  dolefully,  but  I  did  not  believe  him. 

I  went  up,  dressed  in  a  somev/hat  seedy  sack  suit,  colored  necktie,  no 
kind  of  uniform  and  a  little  jaunty,  and  at  the  hour  I  sat  upon  the  platform 
while  my  tvfelve  hundred  foot  ironed  men  slowly  shuffled  their  terrible  way 
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into  the  seats  of  the  barnlike  prison  chapel.   I  had  stipulated  that  no 
other  preacher,  of  any  kind,  should  be  present,  "to  assist  me  by  taking 
part  in  the  exercises;  a  word  of  exhortation  &c."  to  the  complete  ruin  of 
my  anti-coughing  experiment. 

There  Viras  something  almost  wierd  in  the  scene  before  me,  with  its  s;vift 
suggestions  of  what  might  have  been  the  life  histories  of  those  men  and  I 
felt  a  strange  tide  of  thought  surging  v^rithin  me.  The  opening  exercises 
began  with  good  singing  by  a  convict  quartette,  and  then  I  stepped  for- 
ward in  the  face  of  tvrelve  himdred  utterly  silent  faces,  all  ready  to  hate 
and  to  rebel  against  any  attempt  at  religious  fervor.   I  did  not  make  any 
such  attempt  but  began  to  talk  about  athletics,  especially  about  one  of 
the  strongest  men  I  had  ever  heard  of.  He  was,  as  I  soon  told  them,  a  He- 
brew Chief  by  the  name  of  Samson,  and  I  vrent  on  to  discuss  the  ancient 
methods  of  training  for  the  prize  rings  of  those  days,  especially  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  comparing  old  ways  with  those  nov/  in  use,  the  ces- 
tus,  so  often  fatal  in  boxing,  the  races,  vn-estling  matches  and  the  like. 
The  point  v/as  the  development  of  gigantic  strength  and  every  man  began  to 
lean  forward  and  thinl:  the  matter  over, -for  there  was  no  sermon  in  this,- 
while  Mr.    Smith  behind  me  grew  almost  restless.   You  may  almost  imagine 
the  rest.  How  the  Hebrew  athlete  went  on,  on,  until  he  was  shorn  of  his 
strength  by  his  folly  and  found  himself  at  last,  blind,  helpless,  grinding 
in  a  gloomy  Philistine  prison  house,  and  I  made  them  watch  him  with  me  as 
he  trod  his  v/eary  round  from  day  to  day  until  I  could  rapidly  change  the 
scene  to  the  prison  we  vrere  in  and  describe  every  man  among  them  as  an 
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athlete  shorn  and  fettered  and  locked  in  to  grind  in  this  terrible  mill. 
Deeper  grew  the  silence,  except  for  hard  breathing,  and  there  were  bowed 
heads  here  and  there.   I  grew  excited  and  talked  fast  and  I  do  not  remember 
the  close  for  I  felt  v/ith  them  too  deeply  to  do  more  than  look  upward 
vihen  1   could  no  longer  bear  to  look  at  then.  All  ended  in  peace  and  I  went 
back  to  New  York,  but  it  was  only  a  week  before  in  again  came  Ivlr.  Smith 
with  an  especial  request  from  his  prison  flock  that  I  would  come  and  talk 
to  them  again.   I  Y/ent  and  they  were  as  attentive  as  before  but  there  the 
end  had  to  be.   I  thought  so,  at  least,  but  it  was  a  year  later  when  a  tall 
man  in  a  black  suit  came  into  my  office  to  shake  hands  with  me. 

"You  do  not  know  me,"  he  said,  after  giving  me  his  name.   "But  when  you 
talked  to  us  convicts  at  Sing  Sing  I  v;as  one  of  the  quartette  that  sat 
behind  you.  I  v/?.s  chained  and  in  prison,  but  from  that  hour  on  a  new  life 
has  begun  in  me.   I.ly  time  has  expired  and  I  am  free,  but  I  go  out  of  prison 
a  new  man.   God  bless  you  I" 

I  talked  with  him  for  a  while  and  he  vrent  out  leaving  me  a  memory  that 
sent  my  hopes  out  to  all  the  twelve  hundred,-  if  any  more  of  them  might 
be  set  free  into  nevmess  of  life. 

I  -.ms  having  many  curious  experiences  in  those  days  and  one  of  them  is 
to  my  mind  to  day  like  a  photograph  of  something  beautiful.   It  vras  the 
Friday  evening  after  my  notable  conference  with  good  Mrs .  Cooper  and  for 
some  reason  her  daughter  got  avmy  and  vrent  to  church  before  I  reached  the 
house  in  Tvrenty-third  street.   How  she  did  it  I  do  not  know,  nor  why,  but 
I  was  a  little  late  and  when  I  went  in  there  she  was  away  up  in  front  in 
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the  usual  seat  of  the  Cooper  family,-  one  seat  ahead  of  it,-  and  the 
place  next  the  aisle  7;-as  vacant.   Up  the  aisle  I  strode  and  down  I 
went  into  that  end  place  and  I  heard  curious  giggles  near  us  but  she 
did  not  so  much  as  turn  her  head.   She  vj-as  too  deeply  interested  in 
what  was  saying  by  Dr.  Kendrick,  in  the  pulpit.   Then,  the  next  thing, 
vfhen  I   arose  to  speak,  there  she  was,  looking  up  at  me,  and  I  had  to 
cut  it  short  and  sit  down.   During  years  that  follovv-ed,  that  was  the 
precise  place  which  everybody  expected  me  to  occupy  and  left  empty  for 
me,  and  always  next  to  me  was  a  vision  of  beautiful  auburn  curls  and  an 
earnest  face  that  listened  to  know  if  I  were  saying  the  best  thing. 

All  the  waiting  was  over,  at  last.  At  the  end  of  a  year  when  my  income 
was  good  and  my  prospects  were  apparently  brightening,  there  was  a  quiet 
wedding  in  the  house  in  Twenty-third  street  and  Susie  and  I  went  out  to 
a  quiet  place  in  the  countrj'-  to  spend  ovr   honeymoon. 

It  Vifas  a  calm  time,  after  so  many  years  to  me  of  something  like  con- 
tinual storm,  and  I  hardly  knew  v/'hether  it  could  really  be  myself  or  if 
this  were  really  Susie.   I  look  back  upon  it  now  with  a  curious  doubt,  some 
times,  if  all  that  did  take  place  and  if  I  did  bring  into  her  life  all  the 
good  and  blessing  she  deserved.   At  all  events  I  did  take  her  out  of  over 
exacting  school  duties  that  vrere  wearing  her  away  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  she  was  a  long  time  in  recovering.   I  am  not  sure  that  she  did  not 
feel  to  the  end  of  her  life  the  strain  and  drain  upon  her  strength  that 
was  caused  by  her  being  practically  the  head  of  a  great  public  school 
before  she  v.as  twenty-one  years  of  age.   It  was  too  much,  altogether. 
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It  vj-as  while  Susie  and  I  were  on  our  honejnmoon  that  a  series  of  events 
began  which  vras  to  have  an  important  influence  upon  much  of  my   subsequent 
career.   Aathout  any  fault  of  my  own,  I  was  to  become  the  object  of  all  but 
unlimited  calumny  and  vituperation.   If  I  had  ever  knovm  anything  about 
"The  Celebrated  McGarahan  "Case,"  I  had  entirely  forgotten  it  and  was  huge- 
ly surprised  one  day,  in  my  seat  at  the  Tehuantepec  office,  to  receive 
telegrams  from  V.'ashington  which  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sen- 
ders knew  v/hat  they  meant.   One  vms  from  my  old  friend  Colonel  Forney,  the 
ancient  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  urging  me  to  come  on  and  "help  my  friend 
McGarahan."  Even  while  I  was  still  more  or  less  dazed,  from  him  also  came 
a  letter.   I  at  once  shov/ed  the  affair  to  Mr.  Stevens  and,  to  my  surprise, 
he  appeared  to  knovj-  all  about  it.   I  did  not,  but  my  disagreeable  memory 
began  to  annoy  me.   The  lavir  or  legislative  point  Tms  that  a  bill  for  the 
restora-tion  to  Mr.  Y/illiam  McGarahan  of  the  great  Panoche  Grande  quick- 
silver mine  in  California  was  at  that  time  before  Congress  and  that  it 
had  been  discovered  that  away  back  in  1864  a  land  patent  for  the  tract 
had  been  issued  to  him  by  the  Land  Department  at  Yfashington,  purporting 
to  have  been  signed  by  President  Lincoln,  by  myself.   This  patent,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  opposition,  had  never  really  been  signed,  although  a  half 
effaced  record  at  the  Land  Office  appeared  to  testify  that  it  had  been. 
It  vra.s  therefore  of  importance  to  know  from  me  if  I  had  any  recollection 
of  having  ever  seen  or  signed  the  asserted  parchment.   L'Ir.  Stevens  then 
told  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  but  it  v/as  not  until  a  later 
day  that  he  made  public  his  reasons  for  so  believing,  for  he  was  one  of 
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the  most  conscientiously,  constitutionally  and  systematically  secretive 
men  that  I  ever  knew,   ".'niatever  v/ere  his  other  virtues  or  faults,  he  had 
a  rare  faculty  for  shutting  his  mouth.   Some  people  do  not  know  how. 

I,!y  dear  wife  was  dreadfully  annoyed  vrhen   I  came  and  told  her  about  it. 
So  was  I  and  I  sat  down  that  night  and  carefully  wrote  out  all  that  I 
could  remember.   It  at  first  amounted  only  to  this.   The  issues  of  patents 
for  the  old  Mexican  land  grants,  of  which  this  was  one,  vrere  made  on 
large  sheets  of  parcliment,  carefully  engrossed  and  bound  together  with 
long  ribbons  which  were  draT,vn  through  eyelet  holes  and  passed  under  the 
big  United  States  seal  on  the  signature  sheet.   These  ribbons  also  went 
through  similar  holes  in  the  outside  or  cover  sheet  and  on  the  face  of 
this  outside  sheet  was  always  put  the  name  of  the  grant,  in  large  black 
letters.   The  whole  made  quite  an  imposing  and  rememberable  affair,  especially 
as  these  were  few  and  notable.   Nov;-,  I  vjrote  out  that  in  that  season  only 
three  of  these  things  came  to  me,  all  at  the  same  time,  at  about  such  a 
date.   I  could  not  distinctly  recall  the  names,  but  would  knov/,  on  see- 
ing the  record,  as  I  had  an  indistinct  memory  of  something  like  Panoche 
Grande.  ".7ith  my  -written  memory  in  my  pocket  I  went  on  to  '.Vashington  and 
to  the  Land  Office.  Here  I  was  assured  by  the  clerk  in  charge  that  I  had 
never  signed  any  such  patent,  as  he  had  himself  made  the  record  and  had 
never  sent  it  to  me  for  signature.  He  kindly  showed  me  the  great  patent 
itself,  in  its  completed  but  unissued  condition,  but  I  at  once  noticed 
upon  it  some  striking  peculiarities  and  asked  to  see  the  record.   I  saw 
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the  big  book  and  there  they  were,  the  three  of  them,  just  as  I  had  remem- 
bered them,  Honcut,  Panoche  Grande,  Canada  de  Pala,  all  sent  to  me  at 
the  same  time  and  all  regular.   I  said  little  to  the  clerk  but  vrent  and 
made  my  affidavit  accordingly.  Then  I  returned  to  Kevj-  York  to  be  soon 
again  summoned  to  "ashington  and  to  find  myself  the  target  for  a  perfect 
storm  of  malignant  accusations  and  insinuations  of  perjury  and  corruption. 
Corruption?  Poor  McGarahan  could  hardly  pay  his  board  ^vhile  his  opponents 
were  taking  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  out  of  his  quicksilver  mine.  I 
¥;-as  duly  summoned  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  and  it  v/as  an  imposing 
affair,  statesmen,  lav\ryers  and  claimants  and  interested  spectators,  for 
the  case  had  been  celebrated  during  many  years  and  was  said  to  be  the 
blackest  kind  of  legislative  and  judiciary  monster.   I  heard  the  clerk 
swear  and  others  backed  him  and  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  a  verjr 
good  man,  testified  that  he  had  searched  his  file  of  "letters  of  author- 
ization for  signatures"  and  found  none  for  that  patent,  whereas  he  should 
have  had  a  duplicate  of  the  one  sent  to  me.  He  not  having  one,  I  could  not 
have  done  so.  My  turn  came,  at  last,  and  after  a  number  of  preliminary 
questions,  intended  to  crush  or  disorder  my  mind  on  the  occasion,  the 
eloquent  counsel  who  was  abusing  me  triimphantly  held  out  the  parcliment 
of  the  unissued  patent  and  loudly  demanded: 

"Now I  Mr.  Secretary  did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  see  this  thing  before? 
Have  you  ever  had  it  in  your  hand  to  sign  it?" 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  I  promptly  responded: 

"Wo,  sir  J  Never.   I  never  saw  that  thing  before  I"  and  then,  after  a 
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brief  pause.   I  added:  "Not  in  its  present  condition.   This  is  not  the  coTer 
that  v;as  on  the  patent  signed  by  ne.   It  has  been  changed.   I  knew  as  soon 
as  I  savj-  it,  for  this  name  lettering  is  smaller."  I  then  threw  open  the 
parchment  pamphlet  and  went  on.   "You  T/ill  see  that  the  last,  or  signature 
page  is  in  a  different  handwriting  from  the  other  sheets  and  bears  an  ap- 
pearance of  rapid  and  slovenly  work,  not  at  all  like  the  rest.  Moreover, 
not  only  are  the  seal  and  my  signature  missing,  being  only  indicated,  but 
this  thing  has  been  done  up  twice.   In  the  outer  and  signature  sheets  there 
is  but  one  set  of  ribbonholes,  while  in  all  the  others  there  are  two  sets. 
The  sheet  I  signed  has  plainly  been  removed,  seal  and  all,  and  this  navf 
here  has  been  substituted.   Even  the  ribbons  have  been  cut  short  at  the 
place  where  they  once  went  under  the  seal  that  was  on  it  when  I  saw  it. 
The  custom  v/as  to  seal  after  signature,  but  I  took  note  of  the  unusual 
variation  in  this  case." 

Great  vms  the  astonishment  and  loud  the  storm,  for  the  scene  vms  to  a 
considerable  degree  dra;.-iatic.   The  Committee  adjourned  and  -".vhen  it  came 
together  again,  next  day,  here  was  the  Register  to  correct  his  evidence 
and  tell  that  one  reason  why  he  found  no  letter  of  authorization  might  be 
that  on  examination  he  had  found  the  lock  of  that  "pigeonhole"  in  his  col- 
lection long  ago  broken  and  not  only  this  but  all  other  letters  of  any- 
where near  that  date  stolen  away  from  him.   This  ended  the  matter  for  the 
time,  but  I  went  home  with  a  loud  volume  of  execrations  behind  me  and  fol- 
lowing me.   The  number  of  the  other  apparent  v/itnesses  appeared  to  be  badly 
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against  me  but  that  was  all.   The  case  lingered  and  it  was  not  until  two 
years  later  that  it  was  again  before  a  Comnittee.  So  was  I  and  so  ivas  the 
ex-chief  clerk  of  the  Interior  Department  to  testify  that  he  himself  sent 
it  to  me  for  record  and  saw  it  again  on  his  table  after  it  was  sent  back 
signed.   Here  also,  to  my  astonishment,  was  Simon  Stevens  to  tell  how  it  v;-as 
that  he  had  been  so  sure.  He  v/as  then  acting  as  Private  Secretary  for  his 
uncle  Thaddeus  Stevens.   One  day,  while  the  McGarahan  patent  was  on  the  car- 
pet, old  Thad  v;as  in  Lincoln's  office  and  the  President  asked  him  his 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  it.   Thaddeus  vifas  a  pious  man. 

"Sign  the  damned  thing  I"  he  exclaimed.   "And  attend  to  the  business  of 
your  country!" 

Days  later,  Simon  went  to  the  President's  office  on  an  errand  and  -ivas  in 
his  room  virhen  I  came  in  and  showed  the  signed  parchment  to  him  to  say  that 
I  would  now  send  it  back  to  the  Land  Office.   Lincoln  said  to  Simon, 

"Tell  lir,   Stevens  that  the  damn  thing  is  signed." 

But  a  member  of  the  coi:miittee  asked  him  how  he  came  to  remember  me  so 
well,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  during  which  he  had  not  seen  me. 

Simon  grinned  at  him  benignly  through  his  goldrimmed  spectacles. 

"Mr.  Stoddard's  face"  he  said,  "is  a  peculiar  one,  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten by  anybody.   I  am  novi   the  President  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railvmy  Com- 
pany and  he  is  the  Secretary,  so  I  have  seen  him  since  then.  The  first 
time  he  came  into  the  office,  I  recalled  seeing  him  in  the  V/hite  House." 

"How  did  he  become  acquainted  Mrith   you?" 

"Through  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  friend  Horace  Greeley.   There 
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is  the  letter,  if  you  wish  to  see  it,-"  for  Simon  was  a  man  vAo  could 
foresee  the  next  probable  play  in  any  game  of  euchre. 

That  letter  passed  from  hand  to  hand  all  around  that  committee  and  each 
man  in  turn   tried  to  read  it,  while  Simon  smiled  blandly  at  them,  and  each 
in  turn  passed  it  on  with  or  v^ithout  a  spoken  assertion  that  it  might  be 
a  letter  of  introduction, -for  all  that  he  could  see. 

Once  more  lIcGarahan  was  laid  upon  the  shelf  and  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  all  his  rights  although  something  for  his  relief  v^-as  done,  if  I 
rightly  remember.   It  was  during  this  affair  that  I  vfas  so  dreadfully  abused 
by  Dana  in  the  Nev^r  York  Sun,  although  he  did  relent  somewhat.   Apparently 
the  worst  hit  came  from  General  Garfield  when,  in  a  heated  debate  in  the 
House,  he  spoke  bitterly  of  "Rascals  from  New  York  who  sign  the  President's 
name."  It  was  a  terrific  thrust  but  it  was  not  a  great  while  before  he 
was  brought  to  make  atonement  for  it,  as  I  will  tell  further  on. 

I  am  trying  to  bring  my  Reminiscences  up  to  the  year  1873  or  somewhere 
near  it,  that  I  may  dravi  a  kind  of  border  line  there  betvreen  the  old  time 
and  the  next  time.   If  there  should  hereafter  occur  to  me  anything  of  those 
Tehuantepec  days  worth  telling,  I  will  set  it  back  in  its  place.  At  all 
events,  I  now  seemed  to  be  floating  along  upon  a  tide  of  prophetic  pros- 
perity and  Susie  and  I  were  living  in  a  flat,  away  up  on  eighty-fourth 
street,  in  a  good  deal  of  happiness  but  wishing  for  the  increase  of  our 
pecuniary  resources.   These  had  been  sadly  cut  dovm  by  demands  of  several 
relationship  sorts  and  by  my  inability  to  find  tine  for  as  much  literary 
vrark  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  other  years. 
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Susie  and  I  had  not  remained  longer  than  over  our  first  winter  in  our 
away  up  town  quarters.   One  reason  was  that  they  vrere  too  far  from  Taberna- 
cle Church  and  another  that  she  wished  to  be  nearer  her  mother.   So  we 
went  into  much  pleasanter  rooms  on  65th.  street.   I  need  not  go  into  our 
summer  vacations  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  yet,  for  my  mind  is  running 
into  the  great  Panic  of  1873.   For  this  all  the  needful  preparations  had 
been  going  on,  ever  since  the  War.   The  whole  nation  and  a  large  part  of 
Europe  also  had  gone  clean  mad  on  finance  and  the  bubble  had  swelled  until 
it  was  ready  to  burst  with  the  force  of  its  own  expansion.   There  is  no 
need  for  any  discussion  of  its  causes,  but  everybody  v/as  to  feel  its  tre- 
mendous effects.   Thers  came  a  day  when  my  affairs  appeared  to  be  on  the 
top  of  the  bubble.   The  Tehuantepec  Railway  bonds,  large  and  elegant  speci- 
mens of  engraving,  had  been  printed,  and  I  had  already  sealed  and  signed 
a  number  of  them,  for  shipment  and  delivery  and  expected  sale.   In  precise- 
ly the  same  manner  and  hope,  I  had  signed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
bonds  of  the  American  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  Company.   The  southern  rail- 
way bonds  vrere  not  quite  ready  but  7/ere  soon  to  be  so  and  all  went  merry 
as  a  married  belle.   Then  came  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  v/hen,  as  I 
went  to  the  Examiner  office  to  deliver  a  big  batch  of  copy  and  proofs,  I 
discovered  that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  city.   There  had  been  a 
manifest  shaking,  the  day  before,  but  novir  the  earth  v/as  tipsy.   Men  vrere 
running  hither  and  thither  and  I  saw  a  bank  president  hastening  onward 
without  any  hat.   I  went  back  into  the  office  to  alarm  the  nerves  of  Dr. 
Bright  and  then  posted  to  V.'all  street,   I  still  had  an  office  at  No.  63 
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and  here  I  remained  v^ith  the  Viclcsburg  until  luncheon  time.   During  several 
years,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  lunching  at  the  then  celebrated  place  of 
A.  0.  P.  Fiske,  the  Fat  Man,  vihenever  I  could  get  there,  rather  than  down 
on  Greenwich  street  near  the  Tehuantepec.   Fiske *s  place  visis   on  '.Tillian 
street,  a  little  ivay  around  the  corner  from  Tifall.   I  had  eaten  the  prescribed 
beef  of  Fiske 's  celebrity  and  had  reached  again  the  'Tall  street  corner. 
I  stood  still  and  looked  up  toward  Trinity  church,  to  see  how  excited  par- 
ties v/ere  dodging  and  darting  hither  and  thither,  and  noted  one  man  in 
particular.   The  banking  house  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  was  tvro   doors  east  of 
the  sub-treasury  building.   I  saw  Llr.  Clews  come  hurriedly  out,  bareheaded, 
and  come  hastily  dovm  the  street,  but  it  v/as  probably  not  viith   any  expec- 
tation of  meeting  me.  .'fh&t   he  had  already  net  and  v/as  running  away  from 
was  the  Panic.   To  do  him  justice,  he  had  foreseen  trouble  and  had  taken 
what  had  seemed  even  excessive  care  to  provide  against  it.   Now  he  yralked 
on  to  the  '.Yilliam  street  corner  and  stood  still,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  His  face  xf&s   flushed  and  his  eyes  were  excitedly  brilliant.  He 
looked  me  hard  in  the  face,  bowed,  then  nodded  as  if  his  look  at  me  had 
given  him  an  idea  or  composed  his  mind.   Then  he  whirled  upon  his  feet  and 
all  but  ran  back  to  his  bank.   I  v/atched  him.   In  he  sprang  and  in  the  next 
instant  the  doors  of  that  concern  went  to  with  a  loud  bang.   It  had  shut 
up,  suspended  payment,  and  all  its  liabilities  on  the  street  vrere  therefore 
to  be  afterward  settled  at  the  price  that  was  ruling  at  the  hour  of  its 
formal  suspension.  How  much  lovrer  they  did  go  I  never  knew,  but  it  ivas 
said,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  his  subsequent  reentry  into  business 
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in  spite  of  his  failure,  losses,  baiokruptcy,  vms   in  large  oart  due  to  the 
prompt  decision  with  which  he  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  Panic,  at  the  moment 
that  I  so  politely  nodded  back  at  him  and  gave  him  the  requisite  hint 
or  suggestion.  How  it  -.ms  done  has  always  puzzled  me,  and  v/hen  he  and  I 
in  after  years  made  mention  of  the  Panic  days,  in  friendly  conversation, 
he  al\7ays  omitted  expressing  any  acknowledgement  for  the  service. 

The  tumble  vts.s   universal.   Every  bank,  banking  house,  trust  company, 
business  concern,  shut  up.   Commercial  houses  of  all  sorts  were  compelled 
to  suspend,  for  there  v/ere  no  banks  to  dravf  checks  on.   Scores  and  scores 
of  them  v:ent  under  never  to  resume  again.   Among  these  was  ray  old  and  in- 
timate friend  Edv/-ard  Eaight,  head  of  the  Haight  banking  house  and  president 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonv/ealth.   The  house  went  all  to  pieces  and  the 
bank  disappeared  with  a  settlement  at  so  many  cents  on  the  dollar.   At  the 
Vicksburg,  my  friend  Y/illis  Gaylord  had  so  completely  dropped  out  that 
some  days  later  he  came  to  me  to  put  his  remainder  in  my  hands,  in  the 
shape  of  a  banl-:  account  in  my  name,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  his 
household  expenses  pending  the  needful  settlements  v;-ith  his  creditors  and 
until  law  proceedings  might  be  tided  over.   There  were  numberless  mournful 
personal  incidents  connected  vdth  that  v;idespread  ruin,-  spread  all  over 
the  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean,-  but  they  do  not  belong  here.   Suffice  it 
to  say  that  all  bonds  of  every  kind  were  a  drug  on  the  market  and  all  nevr 
issues  had  been  murdered  in  their  cradles.   Hy  several  enterprises  v/ere  as 
dead  as  doornails,  but  all  arose  aftenvards,  with  my  fortune  out  of  them. 
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Before  going  any  further  into  the  events  which  follov/ed  the  Panic,  it 
will  be  well  to  bring  some  other  matters  up  to  date,  that  the  future  may 
plod  on  in  something  like  due  order.   Not  that  it  is  at  all  important  that 
the  narrative  should  have  perfect  skeleton  of  an  almanac  to  hang  its  record 
on.   Susie  and  I  moved  from  uptcjra  to  pleasanter  rooms  on  65th.  street,  but 
did  not  remain  there  long.  "Je  took  a  four  story  brormstone  front  on  22nd. 
street,  that  had  once  been  an  elegant  private  residence  but  v^hich  vras  nov/ 
somevAat  passe.   It  vras ,  ho'vever  only  .one  door  from  Second  avenue  and  was 
peculiarly  handy  to  her  house  and  to  the  church.   It  was  at  this  place  that 
my  Tabernacle  vrork  was  in  its  excess.   I  remember  coming  home,  one  Sunday, 
altogether  discouraged  about  my  class  of  young  men.   Long  as  I  had  vforked 
at  them  and  faithfully  as  they  had  attended  to  my  instructions,  not  one 
of  them  had  come  into  the  church.   My  heart  tjus  so  full  of  my  disappointment 
that  I  could  not  eat  and  I  broke  right  down  at  the  dinner  table.   For  some 
reason  I  was  not  at  the  next  Tuesday  evening  prayermeeting  and  heard  no- 
thing of  v/hat  had  occurred  there,  but  as  I  vra.s  going  into  the  church  on 
the  next  Friday  evening  the  sexton,  a  good  man  who  sympathized  with  me,  took 
me  by  the  arm  to  tell  me  that  Ivlr.  S — ,  one  of  my  brightest  scholars,  had 
told  his  experience  on  Tuesday.  '.Tith  a  beating  heart  I  v/ent  in,  to  hear 
several  others  follow  him,  and  it  v;ent  on  until  in  two  or  three  vreeks  my 
whole  flock  had  asked  for  baptism  and  my  work  was  done.   They  were  very 
kind  indeed  in  v^'hat  they  had  to  say  about  their  teacher  and  I  felt  paid. 
All  this,  however,  belonged  to  a  later  day,  somevAat,  for  long  before  it 
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v/as  a  series  of  trying  experiences.   They  did  not  exactly  begin  vAen  I  was 
elected  church  clerk,  but  at  that  point  my  meddling  fingers  began  to  tin- 
gle unduly.   It  vt&s   at  that  tine  by  all  odds  the  richest  Baptist  church  in 
the  United  States  and  was  said  to  be  the  most  numerous  vri.th  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  colored  Baptist  church  of  three  thousand,  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  at  that  time  presided  over  by  the  great  black  Bible  astronomer 
who  was  ready  to  prove  from  Joshua  and  other  eminent  authorities  that  "the 
sun  do  move."  Our  books  presented  a  membership  of  over  nine  hundred  and 
v/ere  otherwise  in  a  worn  out  and  antiquated  condition.   I  at  once  applied  to 
the  trustees  for  nev;  books  and  obtained  them  but  on  beginning  the  tedious 
process  of  transcribing  the  names  I  also  began  a  weeding  process  of  find- 
ing out  how  many  had  died,  emigrated  or  gone  out  into  the  world.   It  was  a 
work  which  brought  me  before  the  church  as  a  fellow  asking  questions,  but 
the  result  was  a  cutting  off  of  about  t\7o  hundred  names.   The  Sundayschool 
reorganization  T;-as  going  forward  but  the  next  thing  -.vas  the  church  itself 
which  v/as  not  paying  the  attention  it  should  have  paid  to  the  exceedingly 
scholarly  theology  and  perfect  orthodoxj-  of  my  kind  and  gentlemanly 
friend  Dr.  Kendrick.   I  had  stood  by  him  with  all  my  might,  but  the  con- 
gregations dwindled  until  on  some  Sundays  there  were  less  than  a  hundred 
hearers,  by  actual  count.   The  Doctor  felt  it  deeply,  but  attributed  the 
bad  state  of  affairs  to  the  locality  and  neighborhood  foreign  influences. 
That  would  have  been  a  stronger  point  if  the  Sunday  attendance  had  kept  up 
to  the  niimbers  of  the  vreek  day  meetings.   The  first  remedy  undertaken  vf&s 
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the  calling  in  of  a  celebrated  Revivalist  and  he  was  really  a  good  one.  Tfe 
held  a  series  of  protracted  meetings  and  drew  in  many  scores  of  converts 
and  felt  that  a  good  work  had  been  done.  The  virorst  of  it  was,  however, 
that  so  many  of  them  vrent  off  to  other  churches  and  the  Sunday  attendance 
once  more  shriveled  badly.   Dr.  Kendrick  vra.s  deeply  stung  and  continued  to 
urge  his  idea  that  we  must  try  a  better  locality  up  town,  leaving  the  old  as 
only  fit  for  a  mission  station.   In  this  he  was  opposed  by  all  the  poorer 
element  and  many  old  members  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  prevent  it,  unless 
the  mission  idea  might  be  put  into  a  better  form  and  the  old  church  kept 
up  after  the  wealth  and  povrer  had  gone  into  something  new.   There  were  de- 
bates and  Kendrick  offered  his  resignation.  This  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
vj-ithdrav/,  for  I  did  not  want  a  break  up  of  that  kind  just  then.   Only  a 
few  T^eeks  later,  however,  he  again  tendered  his  resignation,  but  not  with 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  would  or  could  be  accepted,  so  strong  was  his 
supposed  hold  upon  Tabernacle.   Nevertheless,  I  went  to  see  him  and  told 
him  that  this  time  he  must  .not  withdraw  it.  A  mere  threat  would  not  do  as 
an  argument  for  a  new  building.  He  did  not  agree  vfith  me  and  I  told  him_ 
that  his  own   standing  and  personal  character  required  him  to  go.   So  at  the 
next  business  meeting  I  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody  the  motion  was  carried  without  opposition.   It 
looked  as  if  I  was  acting  for  all  the  magnates  and  for  the  doctor,  and  so 
I  was.   It  vras  the  best  thing  to  do.   For  a  time  after  that  we  were  supplied 
with  great  preachers,  especially  candidates  for  the  proud  position  and  the 
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four  thousand  a  year,  '.'le   heard  them  all,  but  I  had  been  picking  out  a  can- 
didate of  my  ovm.   Rev.  Dr.  V^ayland  Ployt  had  been  making  a  phenomenal  re- 
cord at  the  Strong  Place  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  after  a  very  good  ivork 
in  other  churches.   I  had  formed  his  acquaintance  and  knev^  that  he  had  been 
looking  longingly  across  the  East  River  toward  Manhattan  Island.   So  I  v/ent 
over  and  spent  an  evening  in  his  study,  explaining  to  him  his  duty  in  such 
a  case  as  this.   I  vrent  again  and  found  that  I  had  convinced  him  and  then  a 
caucus  of  our  own  deacons  and  trustees  was  called  at  a  private  house,  fine 
one,  high  grade,  and  Dr.  Hoyt  was  present  by  invitation.   So  vra.s  I,  although 
neither  trustee,  deacon  or  millionaire.   The  result  was  a  call,  an  acceptance 
under  specific  conditions,  and  an  installation  of  the  great  pulpit  orator 
as  the  chosen  man  to  resurrect  the  dead  Christianity  of  the  city.   One  of 
the  conditions  related  to  finances  and  another  to  the  hiring  of  one  of  the 
largest,  most  brilliant  halls  in  the  city  for  Sunday  evening  exercises. 
At  once  the  fever  of  a  brilliant  religious  movement  took  hold  of  the 
accumulated  circumstances.   There  was  a  considerable  arrival  of  members 
of  the  Strong  Place  church,  most  of  them  V.'all  street  men  and  the  like,  v;ho 
vrere  ready  to  follov;-  their  eloquent  pastor  into  his  neiv  field  of  labor  and 
shov/  their  self  sacrificing  missionary  spirit.   The  church  was  croivded 
on  Sunday  mornings,  but  some  of  the  old  people  obstinately  refused  to  go 
to  Chickering  Hall.   There  had  been  v/icked  theatrical  entertainments  in  that 
brilliant  assembly  room  and  the  odor  of  sanctity  v;ould  not  settle  there 
and  they  would  see  it  further  before  they  would  do  so  themselves. 
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I  ytSlS   still  occupying  my  old  pew  up  stairs  and  was  always  in  my  accustom- 
ed place  in  the  downstairs  meetings,  away  at  the  front  on  the  left,  and  at 
first  went  on  as  in  former  time,  but  decided  that  it  was  best  to  call  a 
halt.   vVhat  had  been  well  enough  before  had  ceased  to  be  so  now,  in  the 
face  of  such  crov/ds  of  wealth  and  style  and  vfith  such  an  orator  in  the  pul- 
pit.  It  v/as  best  that  some  eloquent  nev/comer  should  lead  off  and  I  sat  still 
one  evening  till  folks  turned  and  looked  at  me.   So  did  Hoyt  and  I  arose 
and  spoke.  Afterwards  Susie  scolded  me  for  giving  in  and  I  vrent  and  spoke 
to  the  pastor.   So  did  she  but  he  vms  indignant,  declaring  that  I  Y/as  "doing 
a  great  work"  and  must  not  give  it  up.   It  appeared  that  he  regarded  me  as 
a  kind  of  "precentor,"  whose  place  was  there  in  front  to  pitch  the  music. 
It  had  been,  of  course,  my  part  to  make  the  motion  for  calling  him  in  the 
first  place  and  that  had  imposed  a  kind  of  needless  responsibility.   That 
and  other  things  had  also  aroused  in  my  favor  no  end  of  dislike  and  jealousy 
among  certain  uneasy  elements  of  the  congregation.  As  a  prominent  member 
maliciously  remarked  one  day  when  he  came  to  ask  my  support  for  a  motion 
of  his  ovm:  "You  know  ho^T  it  is.   All  the  young  people  and  all  the  poor  people 
and  all  the  old  women  always  vote  v/ith  you,  no  matter  v;-hat  for."  He  might 
have  explained  that  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  poor  and  elderly  elements  appeared 
to  be  laboring  under  the  impression  that  I  was  also  old  lirs.  Cooper,  for 
ViThom  they  had  unbounded  admiration.  You  do  not  know  her  as  I  did  and  do 
not  understand  what  a  power  she  was  in  some  ways  in  her  prime.   She  was 
an  old  saint  and  also  one  of  the  "foundation  members"  of  the  church  and 
so  her  son-in-law  came  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  foundation  member. 
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All  things  went  on  in  a  perfect  boom  of  prosperity  and  Mr,  Hoyt  himself 
was  now  taken  with  the  fever  for  the  construction  of  s.  grand  Baptist  cathe- 
dral church  up  town, • that  should  become  the  hub  and  pivot  and  centre  and 
metropolitan  throne  room  of  the  denomination,  with  Bishop  Hoyt  at  the 
head  of  it  to  be  adiaired  by  all  the  vrorld.   In  that  case  his  precentor 
might  also  have  come  in  for  fame,  but  I  did  not  quite  fall  in  v/ith  all  the 
plans  that  were  made,  not  even  vifhen  old  John  M.  Bruce  and  other  great  rich 
men  took  me  virith  them  to  examine  suitable  sites  for  the  new  castle  of  true 
religion  and  urged  me  to  join  v/ith  them  in  the  undertaking.  "That  they  were 
sure  to  need  would  be  the  votes  of  the  poor  people  and  the  young  people 
and  the  old  vromen.   I  did  not  oppose  at  all,  if  the  removal  might  be  coupled 
Vvrith  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  site  in  all 
efficiency.  Perhaps  that  would  have  been  the  result  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  hideous  Panic,  which  prostrated  entirely  so  many  of  our  paying  members 
and  crippled  so  many  others  and  made  every  last  man  and  woman  unready  for 
the  proposed  tremendous  outlay.  r^Tiat  had  been  entirely  practicable  three 
days  before  the  sweeping   ruin  was  as  a  back  number  the  moment  the  Union 
Trust  Company  closed  its  doors  and  the  Stock  Exchange  became  as  a  cave  in 
a  parden  of  cucumbers.   The  next   temple  passed  out  of  sight  and  so  should 
have  passed  the  sacerdotal  ambition  of  Y/ayland  Hoyt  but  it  had  not  been  so 
much  as  chilled  a  little.  He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  and  no  amount  of 
reasoning  could  convince  him  that  the  money  for  building  the  new  church  had 
gone  where  the  vroodbine  twineth.  Meeting  followed  meeting  and  at  last  there 
came  one  that  was  densely  crov/ded  with  people  and  with  a  great  storm  for 
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it  v/as  in  Chickering  Hall  and  LIr.  Hoyt  was  delivering  his  farewell  address 
to  that  assembly  room  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  which  was  not  to  be 
renewed.  He  was  eloquent,  pathetic,  fervid,  and  the  meeting  went  out  like 
a  candle,  only  to  be  lighted  again  in  the  lovrer  room  of  Tabernacle,  which 
held  as  many  and  as  angry  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  as  would  the  main 
room  up  stairs.  Wjr,   Hoyt  tendered  his  resignation  and  it  may  be  some  peo- 
ple were  surprised  vihen   its  acceptance  v>ras  moved  by  Brother  Stoddard  and 
his  motion  passed  in  unanimous  silence.   There  had  been  no  hard  words  be- 
tween him  and  me  but  I  had  fully  explained  to  him  several  things  which  it 
appeared  that  it  was  vrell  for  him  to  know.   It  was  a  time  for  the  most  con- 
scientious plainness  of  speech  and  there  are  men  who  have  now  and  then  a 
peculiar  talent  of  their  own  in  that  direction.  V.Tien  they  have  done  speaJc- 
ing  it  is  the  fault  of  somebody  else  if  the  matter  is  not  fully  understood. 

The  vast  religious  campaign  was  over  and  Mr.  Hojrt  accepted  a  call  to 
return  to  his  old  work  in  Strong  Place,  Brooklyn.  '.Ye  were  left  to  ourselves 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  there  were  dissensions  among  us  and  some  of  the 
richest  men  vrere  inclined  to  find  fault  with  Providence  and  other  people 
for  the  Panic  and  its  religious  consequences.   Another  stormy  meeting  in 
which  much  attention  ivas  paid  to  the  for?/ard  pev/  on  the  left  resulted  in  a 
full  company  front  of  the  greatest  men  and  v-romen  asking  for  their  letters 
of  dismissal,  one  after  another,  in  swift  succession.   It  Vi'as  only  courtesy 
and  right  to  grant  these  requests,  but  it  v/as  altogether  needless  that  one 
man  should  make  all  the  motions  and  seem  to  have  dismissed  them  himself. 
Some  men  vn.ll   be  exceedingly  unvdse,  umrorldly  v/ise,  at  times.  Pity,  tool 
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Here  was  the  old  church,  however,  with  its  nearly  seven  hundred  mem- 
bership, apparently  shorn  at  a  blow,  or  series  of  blovra,  of  most  of  its 
wealth  and  nearly  all  of  its  proud  position.   It  had  been,  to  tell  the  truth, 
someYifhat  more  of  an  "institution"  than  a  church,  somevAat  as  Beecher's 
Plymouth  Church  had  been  far  more  in  politics  and  fame  and  some  other  things 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  piety  — except  of  that  kind  of  brilliant  piety. 

I  remember,  the  next  Sunday,  going  out  of  church,  being  stopped  in  the 
vestibule  by  that  very  excellent  man  James  Colgate,  the  great  banker,  of 
the  firm  of  Trevor  and  Colgate  that  did  so  many  good  things,  including  the 
splendid  V/arburton  Avenue  Church  in  Yonkers,  whereof  my  uncle  Bright  was 
now  a  shining  luminary. 

"Young  man,"  he  said  to  me,  ";;iy  father  and  fainilj'-  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  building  up  this  church.   I  want  to  say  one  thing.  V/hatever  you  do 
don't  run  it  in  debt." 

It  was  altogether  too  much  as  if  he  considered  me  responsible  for  all 
that  had  occurred  and  for  the  consequences  and  for  the  uncertain  future. 

"lilr.  Colgate,"  I  replied,  "l  will  promise  you  that,  and  we  will  go  ahead." 

How  we  v/ere  to  do  so  was  one  of  the  problems  and  there  was  a  cloudy 
state  in  the  minds  of  many  good  people.   So  deep  was  the  blue  that  at  the 
regular  church  business  meeting,  next  '.Tednesday  dovm  stairs,  less  than  twenty 
men  were  present  and  one  old  woman.   Curiously,  not  one  went  in  forv/ard 
of  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  sat  av;ay  back  as  if  they  were  not  sure  of 
belonging  there.   I  also  took  a  back  seat  but  my  unfortunate  temper  vras 
rising  fast.   One,  two,  three  of  them  did  some  groaning,  sitting  or  standing 
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and  then  I  v/as  on  my  feet.   It  surprised  me,  for  ny  avm   Toice  sounded  in 
my  own  ears  as  if  it  had  a  small  trumpet  of  v>rrath  in  it.   One  thing  said 
seemed  to  do  them  good.   "Brethren,  j'-ou  are  forgetting  God.   There  are  enough 
bedridden  old  folks  lying  within  ten  blocks  of  this  place  and  praying  for 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  to  carry  us  right  through.  7le  ourselves  had 
better  pray  a  little  and  then  go  to  vrork.   God' 11  send  us  all  the  m^oney  we 
want  and  we  must  shut  off  this  cowardice.  '.Ve  must  go  ahead." 

Man  after  man  got  up  and  the  old  woman's  head  was  bowed  and  we  knev/  she 
was  praying  with  all  her  might  and  God  must  have  heard  her  for  from  that 
hour  onward  we  had  no  trouble  whatever.  Particulars  are  unnecessary  but  in 
the  course  of  the  year  v«-e  thoroughly  repaired  the  building,  had  the  best 
of  miscellaneous  preaching,  spent  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  fin- 
ished v/ithout  ovdng  one  cent.   Some  of  those  men  ;'/ere  perfect  bricks,  full 
of  real  piety  and  genuine  courage  and  they  fought  it  out  like  men,-  and  it 
vront  do  at  all  to  omit  the  goodness  and  pluck  of  the  women,  old  and  young. 

It  is  best  to  leave  the  church  affairs,  now,  and  go  back  into  those  of 
the  world  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  all  of  which  had  undergone  so  great  a 
change  for  Susie  and  me.  '.7e  were  already  blessed  in  other  T/ays ,  for  Mabel 
had  come  and  we  knevj'  she  Y/ould  be  taken  care  of.   She  vras  so  beautiful. 

There  were  notable  incidents  connected  virith  the  closing  up  of  the  old, 
or  rather  with  my  crawling  out  from  under  the  ruins  of  the  Panic.   The  New 
Orleans  Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge  had  simply  passed  out  of  sight  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  it  would  lose  its  grant  of  Government  lands.   The  Tehu- 
antepec  was  merely  put  away  on  the  shelf  as  a  matter  out  of  relation  to  the 
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financial  chaos.   The  American  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  Company  \ms  a  con- 
cern whose  President  and  other  of  its  officers  could  not  keep  bank  accounts. 
The  periodical  press  was  still  in  existence  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  I 
had  some  checks  coming  in  from  literatiore.  Ho\vever,  it  happened  that  I  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  previous  general  elections  and  had  earned  the 
good  rn.ll  of  certain  magnates.   It  v/as  therefore  with  gratification  but  with 
some  surprise  that  I  received  the  offer  of  the  Chief  Clerkship  of  the  En- 
gineer's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Docks.   I  knew  that  I  was  an  engineer 
and  that  docks  vrere  a  specialty  with  me  and  promptly  accepted.  At  that 
date  the  salary  v/as  but  fifteen  hundred  but  it  v/as  quickly  raised  to  two 
thousand,  as  soon  as  the  powers  learned  by  whom  the  money  xvas  to  be  spent. 
The  office  was  in  a  huge  marble  fronted  building  on  Broadway,  below  Canal 
street,  and  it  was  with  a  marble  face  that  the  new  chief  clerk  took  up  a 
portfolio  whereof  he  did  not  knov:  the  alphabet,-  until  he  grappled  the 
primer  and  found  that  one  of  his  requirements  ?/as  to  knovi  more  and  say  less 
than  anybody  else.   The  head  of  the  bureau.  Chief  Engineer  under  me,  v/as 
Major  General  Charles  K.  Graham,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Civil  '.Var. 
Prior  to  that,  he  had  been  also  a  civil  engineer  and  was  supposed  to  be 
abundantly  able  to  construct  docks,  vfith  the  aid  of  his  second  in  command, 
vAose  name  at  this  moment  escapes  me,  formerly  of  England  and  a  major,  and 
of  L'Ir.  Van  Buren,  really  a  scientist  who  Tra.s  afterward  State  Engineer  of 
New  York,  and  of  quite  a  list  of  practical  worlaaen  of  all  sorts,  one  of 
vAom  was  destined  to  lead  me  into  difficulties.   The  entire  literary  work 
of  the  Bureau,  including  reports  and  assignments  to  duty  and  a  long  list  of 
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Executive  functions ,  fell  at  once  into  my  hands ,  for  the  general  i»,'B.s  dis- 
tinctively a  great  man  and  a  commander  in  chief  and  vrould  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  he  had  done  or  with  any  report  thereof  until  the  report  w-as 
brought  to  him  for  signature.   Then,  by  reason  of  a  crippled  hand,  he  might 
as  well  have  had  me  sign  for  him.   It  was  as  complete  as  vras  the  editorship 
of  the  Gazette  in  Champaign,  v/hen  John  V.alker  Scroggs  only  needed  to  look 
at  the  successful  journal  vjhen  it  was  brought  to  him  from  the  press.  VjTiat 
had  he  to  do  v/ith  its  manufacture  when  he  had  another  man  on  hand  for 
that  and  for  all  other  raerelj''  operative  performances?   I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  iras  not  a  good  engineer  or  that  he  did  not  go  all  over  the  piers 
continually,  or  that  he  v/as  not  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Union  army, 
for  he  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  it  had  been  a  good  thing 
for  him,  but  his  main  characteristic  7ra.s  an  amour  propre  v^hich  v/as  con- 
tinually getting  him  into  difficulties  with  other  men,  especially  with  his 
next  in  command  i.iajor  I.Iehan,  the  Irish-English  soldier  of  fortune  who 
returned  the  General's  feelings  with  hearty  generosity. 

I  liked  my  vrork  and  was  all  the  while  learning  a  great  many  things  that 
were  of  value,  but  was  soon  to  get  one  more  bit  of  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  politics  of  New  York  City  were  managed  and  paid  for. 
The  previous  election  had  been  anything  but  a  victory  for  the  Tammany 
pov/er,  still  disabled  much  by  the  utter  rout  of  the  old  Tweed  Ring,  but 
the  three  Commissioners  of  the  Dock  Department  vrere  all  Tammany  men,  es- 
pecially our  good  President  .'Vestervelt,  form.erly  Llayor,  for  whom  I  had  form- 
ed a  genuine  personal  liking.  He  v/as  an  old  Knickerbocker  and  a  good  man 
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apart  from  his  Democratic  politics,  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do.   '.Yell  1 
there  came  a  day  when  the  "'.Viskinsky,"  or  department  assessments  collector 
of  Tammany  Hall,  reached  the  Dock  Department  on  his  professional  rounds. 
Each  man  on  the  payrolls  vms   put  doivn  for  so  jimch,  a  regular  percentage  on 
his  salary,  and  it  v;-a5  clearly  understood  by  the  general  employee  public 
that  a  refusal  to  pay  v;as  equivalent  to  the  offer  of  a  felloYJ-'s  resignation. 
Word  came  up  to  my  office  that  I  was  v;anted  dovm  in  the  main  room  below 
and  a  magnificent  room  it  was.   I  knev;-  that  General  Graham  had  paid  his 
assessinent  and  so  had  all  others,  so  far  as  I  was  informed.   Down  I  vrent 
and  there  stood  the  'Uiskinsky.   Near  at  hand  were  other  magnates,  including 
the  Commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  department.   I  ivas  addressed  in 
the  most  cordial  manner  and  v.'as  asked  for  my  assessment  money  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  list  being  shown. 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  said  to  him,  "I  wish  to  be  entirely  courteous  to  you 
personally,  but  I  shall  not  pay.'" 

"O  I"  he  responded.   "Yes  you  will.   .7e  are  all  a  Democratic  crovird  here, 
you  know.   It's  old  Father  Tammany-" 

"I  am  not  a  Democratic  crowd,"  I  calmly  responded.   "I  am  not  a  supporter 
of  Tammany  Hall.   Collect  your  subscriptions  of  youjr  orvvn  men." 

He  stared  at  me  in  blank  amazement.   Such  an  open  rebellion  by  any  kind 
of  clerk  had  never  before  been  heard  of. 

"Then,"  he  inquired,  "l  am  to  write  No,  opposite  your  name?" 

"Very  politely  but  very  positively  No.'"  I  told  him.   "I'm  foreninst  ye." 

Up  stairs  I  vrent  and  it  ^vas  the  end  of  it,  for  a  reason  that  I  learned 
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afterrrards.   The  then  Comptroller  of  the  city  -vvas  the  widely  celebrated 
Andrev;-  H.  Green,  and  v/ith  him  the  Department  vras  in  continual  attrition 
with  reference  to  money  supplies,  as  he  was  the  autocrat  also  of  the  city 
Board  of  Apportioniiient.  The  Connnissioners  v/ere  on  the  point  of  sending 
me  an  Executive  message,  when  an  examination  of  my  recommendations  was 
prudentl;/  suggested  by  somebody.   The  list  was  hunted  up  and  it  was  discov- 
ered that  I  had  been  appointed  at  the  especial  request  of  Andrew  H.  Green 
and  Governor  John  A.  Dix,  with  reference  to  other  importances.  It  would 
not  do  to  drop  the  Comptroller's  appointee  &c,  and  I  was  not  only  permit- 
ted to  remain  but  was  shortly  promoted  for  good  conduct  with  an  increase 
of  salary  to  tvro  thousand  dollars,  which  v/as  a  good  thing  for  Susie  and 
me.   I  had  a  host  of  incidents,  continually,  among  them  being  the  winning 
of  an  unpleasant  reputation  for  stopping  payments  and  orders  that  did  not 
appeal  to  my  sense  of  righteousness.  Some  "orders"  that  the  general  himself 
had  approved  of  were  checked  at  my  desk  by  a  positive  refusal  to  make  the 
required  appropriation.   It  was  pretty  vrell  ^inderstood  that  it  would  not 
do  to  air  in  the  public  press  a  thing  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  cross 
tempered  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Engineers'  Bureau.   The  Commissioners  did  at  a 
later  day  command  the  General  to  sign  one  "order,"  after  I  had  compelled 
him  to  refuse.   I  allovred  him  to  sign  the  papers  but  on  each  I  yn*ote  out  in 
full  the  peremptory  resolution  of  the  Board.   They  were  for  iron  that  v;e 
did  not  need  and  for  piles  that  were  too  long  and  for  other  truck  that  we 
had  no  use  for.   In  spite  of  me  the  huge  payment  for  this  stuff  was  actually 
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made  and  when  I  left  the  department  the  useless  piles  vrere  lying,  the  whole 
raft  of  them,  T^rater  logged  and  sinking,  over  on  the  Jersey  shore,  and  the 
iron  was  rusting  away,  exposed  on  an  old  pier  uptown.   There  vfere   other  cu- 
rious appropriations  which  did  not  get  through  until  after  I  was  no  longer 
there  to  put  in  my  nefarious  and  ridiculous  vetoes.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  thoroughly  hated  by  quite  a  crew  of  contractors  and  claimants  but 
there  was  nothing  in  particular  that  they  could  do, -except  big  swearing. 

My  position  in  the  Department  became  more  and  more  peculiar  and  at  one 
time  the  Commissioners  sent  me  to  Albany  to  argue  an  important  case  before 
the  State  Senate,  instead  of  sending  an  able  la^vyer  who  could  have  done 
so  much  better  because  knowing  so  much  less  about  the  business  and  needs 
of  the  docks  of  New  York.  At  all  events  it  was  a  school  in  which  a,  great 
many  items  of  information  might  be  picked  up  concerning  the  history  of  the 
city  and  its  water  fronts  and  the  shipping  of  all  sorts.   It  was  a  marvel 
how  the  Island  of  Manhattan  had  grovm  out  at  the  edges  and  hovj-  it  had 
filled  up  its  swamps  and  inlets  from  year  to  year,  until  not  a  brave  among 
the  Little  Bush  or  Fish  Indians  who  vrere  originally  sold  out  of  it  or  killed 
on  it  or  driven  away  would  have  recognized  its  shape  at  all  if  he  had  re- 
turned from  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  to  look  at  the  site  of  his  earthly 
wigwam  and  the  beaches  whereon  he  had  formerly  digged  for  clams.   The  said 
beaches  had  crawled  out  beyond  the  ancient  low  water  lines  and  on  the  clam 
beds  were  novf  long  lines  of  piers  and  vmrehouses  with  each  a  curious  history 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  title  to  its  under-area  had  been  obtained 
from  some  Common  Council, -or  otherv/ise.  • 
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Chapter  Forty-fifth. 
Half  Forgotten  Things  Recalled. 

The  previous  chapter  has  been  too  long,  altogether,  and  a  nev;-  one  had 
better  begin  at  about  this  place.   It  appears,  too,  that  quite  a  number  of 
matters  belonging  to  the  days  before  or  in  the  Panic  time  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  Blick  in  ticking  off  the  miscellaneous  record.   To  them  it 
is  ivell  to  "hark  back"  and  find  if  ar^  of  them  are  really  vrorthy  of  being 
brought  out  of  their  dim  and  musty  hiding  places. 

It  was  while  Simon  Stevens  and  I  were  railway  magnates  that  one  day  vre 
went  to  the  Cooper  Institute  by  invitation  of  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hev/itt.  He 
v/as  a  son-in-law  of  Peter  Cooper  and  was  in  autocratic  charge  of  the  whole 
concern.  He  was  proud  of  it,  too,  and  shelved  us  over  it,  from  garret  to 
cellar,  in  the  heartiest  and  most  friendly  vray.  He  compelled  me  to  like 
him  and  I  continued  to  do  so,  afterwards,  even  when,  as  the  best  of  party 
managers,  and  as  boss  and  as  National  Secretary  and  as  Congressman,  he  made 
himself  about  the  liveliest  opponent  of  my  Republican  party.  He  was,  during 
all  his  life,  an  exceedingly  useful  person  and  a  fine  example  of  the  tim- 
ber either  of  the  existing  parties  might  at  this  day  substitute  for  a  large 
lot  of  sticks  that  I  would  undertake  to  enumerate.   Some  of  them  are  so 
badly  \vaterlogged  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  sinl:.   Hewitt  didn't  sink. 

During  my  long  continued  and  frequent  visitations  at  the  Studio  build- 
ing, it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  I  became  acquainted  with  an  endless 
list  of  painters  and  sculptors.   It  was  a  good  thing  to  do  and  nearly  all 
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of  them  had  something  to  say,  at  times,  that  was  worth  saying,  concerning 
art  and  other  matters.   It  was  in  the  large  studio.  Page's,  that  a  sort  of 
reception  v^as  once  given  to  Gen.  Hancock.   It  was  my  first  meeting  -vTith  a 
splendid  soldier  vifhom  all  v/ho  knew  him  admired  and  he  vi&s   indeed  a  very 
handsome  man.   In  my  own  mind,  however,  I  do  not  see  him  standing  in  the 
studio  and  shaking  hands  -v/ith  me,  but  on  his  feet  in  Gen.  Meade's  tent, 
in  the  celebrated  Council  of  "iar  which  vra.s  asked  the  tremendous  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  should  continue  during  yet 
another  day,  after  its  awful  losses  of  the  first  tivo  days.   General  after 
general  had  said  something  or  other,  and  there  vrere  evidently  shaking  ner- 
ves, here  and  there,  but  when  it  came  Hancock's  turn  to  speak,  he  roared: 
"By  God,  siri  The  Armjr  of  the  Potomac  has  retreated  often  enough  I" 
That  settled  the  matter  and  the  victory  was  fought  for  and  won. 
Speaking  of  Peter  Cooper,  I  had  met  him  at  Harper's  and  had  been  in 
his  downtown  office  on  business  and  had  been  both  amused  and  interested 
by  the  figure  he  cut,  riding  all  around  the  city  in  his  fubsy  old  fashioned 
buggy,  with  an  exceedingly  quiet  and  trusti'/orthy  old  horse  to  pull  it.   But 
in  the  Grand  Duke  affair  I  had  more  than  once  to  call  upon  him  at  his 
house,  not  too  splendid  or  showy  a  palace.  All  men  honored  him,  and  he  was 
fairly  to  be  called  the  "first  citizen"  of  Manhattan,  but  not  a  great 
many  of  his  fellov^  citizens  had  ever  seen  him  put  on  paper  or  parclinent, 
v/ith  solemn  and  adventurous  care,  that  truly  tremendous  signature  of  his. 
The  paper  was  to  be  brought  before  him,  located,  leveled,  arranged,  and 
then  he  must  be  given  time  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  pen  and  ink. 
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Then  there  came  a  process  of  aiming  and  balancing  and  reaching  boldly  out  and 
the  deed  vias   done. 

Not  quite  so  ceremonious  was  the  making  of  the  signature  of  "filliam  M. 
Tweed,  for  the  long  doing  of  it  was  strangely  mixed  with  a  volume  of  auto- 
cratic instructions,  issued  as  boss  or  king  to  some  unlucky  department 
officials  who  happened  to  be  present. 

It  was  during  this  affair  that  I  had  my  only  tete  a  tete  intervievj- 
with  Y/illiam  Cullen  Bryant.  More  than  one  of  them.  He  had  always  been  on 
my  mind  as  Thanatopsis  and  some  other  poems  and  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  sit  and  get  a  memorial  photograph  of  him,  just  as  he  looked  in 
his  office  as  head  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Somewhat  similar  v;ere  my  interviews  with  the  great  Telegraph  inventor 
Morse,  then  in  his  very  old  age  but  as  well  worth  knowing  as  ever.  He  was 
not  at  all  electric  but  his  face  said  many  things  for  him. 

I  must  now  go  back  to  one  of  my  first  visits  to  .'Tashington  after  the 
Civil  VJar.   I  think  it  had  main  reference  to  my  telegraph  bill.   I  had 
taken  a  morning  \'ralk  to  the  V/hite  House.  Then  as  aftenvards  I  had  used 
my  latchkey  and  had  gone  all  over  it,  from  room  to  room.   It  vms  swarming 
with  ghostly  memories,  cloud  on  cloud  of  them  following  me  as  I  passed 
silently  on.   Then  I  had  strolled  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  meeting  nobody 
that  I  knevif  and  walked  into  the  Capitol  building  feeling  blue  enough  and 
somewhat  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret.   The  huge  wall  painted  space  under 
the  dome  had  been  passed  and  I  was  mournfully  marching  on  toward  the  door  of 
the  House  when  it  swung  open  and  a  very  embodiment  of  life  and  power  came 
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breezily  out  v/ith  a  face  like  a  Good  Morning.  He  halted  in  front  of  me. 

'•%  dear  fellovfl"  he  exclaimed.   "'.'.Tien  did  you  get  here?  VHiat  are  you 
here  for?  It's  like  old  times-" 

I  was  another  man  in  a  moment  and  his  friendly  questions  were  ansr.'ered 
and  then  he  exclaimed: 

"Come  along  with  me,  Stoddard.   I  haven't  any  time  to  spare,  but  I  know 
how  to  fix  you.   Chairmen  of  committees.   I'll  introduce  you.   Comei" 

On  I  went  with  him,  racehorse  speed,  and  he  took  me  to  man  after  man 
in  room  after  room.   It  v/as  a  big  thing  to  be  toted  by  the  Speaker  and  it 
is  on  my  mind  that  Jim  Blaine,  quite  as  much  as  Thaddeus  Stevens  or  my 
old  time  Memphis  Army  Corps  friend  Gen.  V/ashburn,  now  a  Congressman,  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  remarkably  prompt  passage  of  my  bill.   I  did 
not  often  meet  him  in  later  days,  for  he  vras  a  busy  man  and  hard  to  find 
avmy  from  his  official  duties,  but  there  is  a  vj-arm  spot  in  my  memory  for 
the  strong  and  cheery  friend  who  pulled  me  up  out  of  my  blues  in  the  dark 
days  after  the  Y/ar.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  '.Ve  have  had  few  better  men. 

Lest  it  might  be  forgotten  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  best  to  make  a 
score  here  of  an  exceedingly  remarkable  oratorical  effort.   Long  after 
this ,  iflrfien  I  vv-as  having  much  to  do  mth  the  affairs  of  the  Morgan  Iron 
Company  and  with  that  remarkable  man  John  Hoach,  the  shipbuilder,  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  subsidies  for  American  steamships  v^as  before  Congress  and 
especially  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  which  had  reached  the  Senate  and  for  the 
passage  of  which  the  steamship  men  had  some  hope.   That  subject  had  long 
been  upon  my  mind  and  I  had  studied  it  from  all  points  of  view  in  many 
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protracted  consultations  v/ith  Lit.  Roach,  'Jell  i  He  sent  for  me,  as  was  his 
viTont,  and  told  me  of  the  situation.  A  certain  Senator  vms  to  deliver  the 
clinching  speech  for  the  bill  but  was  awfully  busy  and  could  not  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  collection  of  statistics,  side  argument  and 
minor  details.   The  friends  of  the  bill  must  come  to  his  assistance  v/ithout 
delay.  V/e  were  precisely  those  friends  and  we  did  so.   Up  in  the  neat  lit- 
tle office  parlor  over  the  loYrer  and  mustier,  rustier  of  offices  of  the  Iron 
",7orks,  vre   sat  during  more  than  one  evening,  as  we  often  had  before,  and 
v/ent  thoughtfully  over  the  entire  field.   At  last  llr.   Roach's  enthusiasm 
positively  overcame  him  and  he  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  and 
lectured  at  me  eloquently.   Then  I  lectured  eloquently  at  him  but  all  the 
vdiile  I  was  making  v/ritten  memoranda  and  the  next  thing  I  was  hard  at  work 
with  my  pen.  ;7hen  the  manuscript  vras  completed  it  was  a  portentous  affair 
and  I'.ir.  Roach  did  me  the  honor  to  declare  it  a  prime  good  thing.   It  well 
might  have  been  approved  by  him  for  he  was  finely  spread  all  over  it,  page 
after  page  of  foolscap  paper  and  readable  penmanship.   The  entire  master- 
piece, it  vra.s  understood,  was  to  go  on  to  '.Tashington  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  among  more  or  less  uninformed  legislators  as  a  complete 
and  eloquent  digest  of  the  nationally  important  subject  which  they  were 
to  act  upon.   I  rested  upon  my  oars  only  a  few  days  before,  upon  opening 
the  damp  sheets  of  my  accustomed  Tribune,  I  found  somev/hat  more  than  a 
page  of  it  occupied  by  v;hat  vms  called  one  of  the  "Great  efforts  of  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine.   One  of  the  best  speeches  he  ever  made.   Showing  his 
wide  and  minute  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  his  perfect  grasp  of  the 
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whole  field  and  his  always  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  most  minute 
details  of  any  public  question  which  he  takes  hold  of."  Much  more  was 
said  and  I  sat  dovm  to  read  the  sublime  oratory  of  my  esteemed  friend 
and  great  party  leader.  An  inch  or  so  of  the  opening  of  that  speech  gave 
me  his  lucid  idea  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  but  then  I  began  to  cough 
and  also  to  read  with  even  greater  critical  interest.   From  that  place  on, 
however,  I  found  nothing  to  criticise.  All  was  precisely  what  it  should 
have  been,  for  it  was  word  for  word  as  John  Roach  and  I  had  intended  it 
should  be.  We  were  afterward  informed  by  the  orator  that  he  had  not  had  one 
moment  of  time  to  prepare  a  speech  of  his  own  but  had  read  ours  and  vras 
satisfied  with  it.   The  only  possible  peril  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
even  time  to  have  it  printed  and  was  compelled  to  deliver  it  in  the  Senate 
from  the  original  manuscript  of  his  friend  Stoddard,  to  whom  he  was  much 
indebted  for  vAatever  aid  he  had  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  so  great 
and  so  entirely  original  an  effort  of  oratory.  You  may  bet  that  it  did  not 
lose  anything  from  Blaine's  masterly  delivery.   There  vrns  a  smaller  bit 
of  the  same  kind  of  work,  the  year  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  met  at 
Gettysburg  for  its  most  extraordinary  annual  celebration.  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed Poet  Laureate  of  the  occasion  but  was  taken  ill  and  could  not  be 
there.   In  my  absence,  my  poem  was  read  for  me  by  Speaker  Sharpe  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  who  had  once  been  an  officer  on  Grant's  staff.   On 
the  return,  his  admiring  friends  and  mine  kindly  assured  me  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  me,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  orate  that 
production  as  well  as  he  did.   "You  haven't  the  voice,  you  know." 
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It  yr&s   during  the  congressional  contest  that  has  been  somewhere  refer- 
red to  that  a  singular  bit  of  incident  came  up.  There  were  several  candi- 
dates in  one  of  the  uptovm  districts  with  which  I  was  meddling,  "in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner,"  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  fixed  thing  which  of  them  Tuas 
most  thoroughly  either  regular  or  irregular  or  which  of  them  had  the  surest 
chance  of  being  defeated.  Wow  I  it  happened  that  the  then  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  Gen.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  had  a  strong  hand  of  his  own  upon 
municipal  politics,  especially  upon  those  of  the  Republican  party  in  its 
several  divisions  and  branches.  He  was  a  man  entitled  to  vast  credit  for 
his  services  during  the  war  in  the  raising  and  forwarding  and  caring  for 
of  the  volunteers  from  New  York  or  from  any  other  State  which  sent  its 
men  by  way  of  that  city.  He  had  other  large  claims  to  public  regard  but 
had  not  by  any  means  put  off  some  parts  of  his  uniform.  In  the  progress  of 
the  campaign  it  became  needful  for  me,  as  another  great  party  manager,  to  go 
and  see  him  at  his  office  and  propound  sundry  leading  questions  of  a  diplo- 
matic character.  We  were  sitting  facing  each  other  when  he  broke  out  with 
needless  vigor  and  in  much  forgetfulness  that  I  was  not  a  disabled  recruit- 
ing officer  under  his  command.  Of  course,  I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant, 
looking  mildly  down  into  him,  but  without  speeJcing. 

"sit  down  again,  Mr.  Stoddard.'"  he  all  but  shouted.  "Sit  dovm!  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  br\isque-"  and  then  he  went  on  a  good  deal  more  as  if  he 
were  one  Collector  of  the  Fort,  dealing  with  valuable  goods,  and  I  another 
of  the  same  sort.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  afterwards 
for  colloquial  intercourse,  but  i  went  out  that  day  with  a  curious  idea 
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that  the  burly  and  goodlooking  magnate  did  not  like  me  any  the  less  for  my 
sharp  loss  of  temper  at  what  really  seemed  his  autocratic  manners.  In  due 
season  I  found  myself  one  of  his  active  supporters  and  worked  like  a  bee 
in  a  flower  garden  when  his  name  was  booked  with  that  of  tJen.  Uarfleld  for 
the  Presidency.  1  think  I  did  him  justice,  too,  in  his  Biography. 

Going  away  back  to  the  first  times  after  the  War,  there  cornea  up  out  of 
the  lost  deep  of  memory  an  incident  which  was  recalled  the  other  day  by 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  that  remarkable  character,  Carl  Shurz, 
European  revolutionist  and  political  prisoner,  romantic  escape  and  exile. 
Journalist,  statistician,  politician,  theorist,  soldier,  cabinet  officer, 
he  was  altogether  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  time.  Orator  must  be  added 
liberally  to  his  other  titles.  Well]  My  first  acquaintance  with  Carl  Shurz 
was  made  in  Nicolay's  room,  when  he  came  there  in  his  first  Union  Uniform 
and  quite  splendid  he  looked  in  it,  with  his  tall,  erect  form  and  his  marked 
but  agreeable  features.  I  got  along  well  with  him,  then  and  afterwards, 
but  the  War  came  to  an  end  and  Major  Ueneral  Shurz  was  mustered  out  with 
all  the  other  heroes.  Now,  away  back  in  my  prairie  days,  almost  the  first 
Illinois  politician  j.  heard  of  among  the  Amoraw  river  men  was  a  fellow 
they  spoke  of  favorably  as  "Trimble."  That  was  Lyman  Trumbull,  anti-sla- 
very Democrat,  at  first  Lincoln's  rival  and  then  his  cooperative  friend. 
At  about  this  day,  then,  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  Illinois  slate 
and  Lyman  -sras  out.  One  day  i  was  vralking  down  Jiroadway  and  had  reached 
City  Hall  Square,  when  upon  whom  should  I  stiimble  but  Trumbull  and  Shurz, 
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arm  in  ana,  discussing  the  past  present  and  future  of  themselves  and  the 
Republic,  They  hailed  me  and  I  joined  them,  and  then  we  three  great  men  out 
of  office,  out  of  gear  iivlth  the  movement  of  current  events  and  somewhat 
out  of  humor  with  the  wicked  world,  promenaded  all  the  way  around  the 
gravelly  square  and  renewed  the  glimpses  of  our  former  eminence.  It  was 
one  of  the  rare  and  funny  meetings.  I  never  saw  Trumbull  again,  but  met 
the  brilliant  German-American,  on  the  street  and  in  his  office.  7fe  were  far 
apart  in  our  views  of  Protection,  Free  Trade  and  some  other  matters,  so 
that  we  could  not  pull  together  politically,  but  I  liked  him  and  it  was 
all  wrong  of  that  man  in  the  Tribune  office  to  ever  speak  of  him  as  **an 
intelligent  alien."  He  was  pretty  good  American,  all  but  his  intolerable 
political  economy*  against  which  our  national  majorities  decided. 

Yet  another  picture  is  now  on  the  easel  of  remembrance.  Among  the 
rosnantic,  wonderful  careerjs  in  American  history,  few  are  more  remarkable 
than  was  that  of  John  C.  Fremont.  For  Fremont  and  Dayton  i  cast  my  first 
vote  for  president  and  the  Dayton  family  afterwards  were  among  my  most  in- 
timate friends  in  Washington.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Fremont 
was  in  New  York,  in  reduced  circumstances,  his  peculiar  genius  for  specu- 
lative finance  having  melted  away  the  large  estate  which  had  come  to  him 
from  his  mining  operations.  I  used  to  meet  him,  frequently,  in  his  morning 
walks  down  Broadway.  This  is  not  the  place  to  air  any  part  of  his  up  and 
down  biography,  but  it  came  to  pass,  one  day  that  I  found  myself  on  the 
same  car  with  him.  Fourth  Avenue  car,  going  up  town  at  the  close  of  a  day. 
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That  was  nob  all.  My   first  admiration  for  Governor  Nathaniel  P.  Banks, 
of  Massachusetts,  had  begun  in  former  years,  when  he  was  the  Republican 
Speaker  of  the  House,  i  liked  his  wife,  too,  and  was  glad  to  kncrw  that 
he  had  taken  her  when  he  was  poor  and  she  was  only  "a  factory  girl." 
He  and  i  were  good  friends  and  1  was  once  well  laughed  away  by  ^resident 
Lincoln,  after  i  had  a  clash  with  Stanton  and  believed  he  was  not  managing 
the  war  as  well  as  he  ought  and  came  to  urge  Lincoln  to  put  out  Stanton 
and  put  in  Gen.  Banks,  m  the  course  of  time  i  became  convinced  that  the 
head  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  several  inches  longer  than  mine, -in  some  few 
directions.  The  last  I  saw  of  banks  was  when  I  was  in  Boston  and  saw  him 
in  full  Militia  Major  General's  uniform,  grand  it  was,  marching  up  Milk 
street  in  command  of  The  ancient  and  honorable  Artillery  Company.  I  shall 
have  to  mention  him  again,  bye  and  bye,  but  that  day  on  the  car i-Here  he 
was,  and  Fremont,  on  the  rear  platform,  and  both  of  them  seized  me  like  a 
lost  brother  when  I  came  on  board.  It  was  as  well  to  stick  to  them  and  see 
them  safely  to  the  end  of  their  trip,  for  they  had  been  dining  together 
down  town  and  may  have  had  other  distinguished  con^any,  for  they  were  brim 
full  of  --patriotism  and  were  not  quite  sure  whether  this  was  Fourth  of 
July.  I  saw  them  home,  or  near  it,  and  went  on  my  vray, 

I  cannot  now  recall  the  circumstances  which  led  me  to  a  pleasant  call 
upon  Gen.  Joe  Hooker,  at  the  Brevoort  House,  but  remember  having  a  good 
talk  with  "fighting  Joe"  and  reminiscences  of  the  war.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  and  smiled  pleasantly  but  even  in  his  smile  there  seemed  to  lurk  an 
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expression  of  the  all  but  pitiless  "militarism"  which  was  his  leading 
characteristic.  Ke  was  a  good  soldier  but  no  man  would  have  wished  to  have 
him  for  a  judge  in  any  case  which  might  seem  to  call  for  severity. 

Frior  to  the  record  of  a  long  series  of  things  which  came  to  pass  in 
The  Dock  Department  days  and  later  must  ^e  entered  the  small  movements  of 
our  growing  family.  Our  connection  with  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  contin- 
ued after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hoyt.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year  of  candi- 
dates and  other  preachers,  a  call  was  accepted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  for- 
merly of  Virginia  and  elsewhere  in  the  south.  He  was  as  tall  as  Lincoln 
but  a  good  deal  more  slender,  so  that  he  conveyed  strikingly  the  idea  of 
length  rather  than  thickness.  It  was  once  more  my  place  to  make  the  motion 
for  calling  him  and  it  iivas  a  good  one  to  make,  for  Hawthorne  was  not  only 
able  but  thoroughly  sincere  and  his  work  was  about  what  it  should  have  been, 
i  was  now  Trustee  as  well  as  clerk  and  was  getting  ready  to  put  off  some 
of  my  church  burdens.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Hawthorne's  health  failed  him 
and  we,  had  to  let  him  go.  After  that  i  retained  my  membership  but  was 
living  far  away  from  participation  in  active  church  management. 

I  cannot  now  remember  the  precise  date  at  which  my  old  friend  Andrew  D« 
White  complained  to  me  that  he  and  his  wife  had  driven  around  the  whole 
of  an  evening,  hunting  for  my  residence,  on  an  erroneous  direction  given 
them  by  somebody  or  other,  i  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  Susie  meet 
I;Irs.  Vifhite,  my  boyhood's  near  neighbor,  Mary  Cutwater,  and  some  few 
years  later  they  did  meet,  but  briefly.  It  was  in  the  main  aisle  of  an  up 
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town  big  church,  where  Andrew  had  been  delivering  one  of  his  stirring 
educational  addresses.  The  two  women  had  not  much  time  for  talk  but  each 
appeared  to  me  to  bo  reading  the  other  like  a  pair  of  very  intelligent 
and  penetrative  books,  i  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  most  intelligent  vol- 
vaaea   in  a  library  spend  much  of  their  spare  time  in  reading  each  other,  it 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  best  books  in  any  library  must  have 
a  great  many  spare  hours  when  they  are  altogether  unemployed. 

in  each  year,  from  the  beginning,  Susie  and  I  made  out  to  have  good 
vacations  in  the  country,  somewhere  or  other.  Our  first  was  down  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  with  a  lot  of  the  Burkes  and  her  other  friends.  I  do  not 
now  remember  much  about  it.  The  next  was  vastly  more  important,  for  it 
began  with  a  hurried  rush  out  into  the  Orange  County  mountains  with  a  hope 
of  saving  Mabel  from  the  effects  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  city.  She 
had  tendencies  to  certain  ailments  from  birth  and  many  were  the  nights  most 
of  which  I  spent  walking  up  and  down  the  room  v/ith  my  darling.  This  time 
the  change  was  nearly  all  she  needed,  but  that  summer  was  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  heat  was  terrific  and  the  death  rate  in  the  tenement  house 
districts  was  absolutely  appalling.  Out  in  the  hills  were  they  but  it  was 
several  days  before  even  the  doctors  compelled  me  to  join  them,  as  I  had 
but  barely  escaped  sunstroke.   It  was  on  a  milk  farm,  by  a  pretty  little 
lake,  full  of  bass,  and  we  really  enjoyed  it.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  dairy  business  and  the  several  extortions  and  oppressions  under  which 
the  dairy  farmers  were  suffering.  Only  a  moderate  part  of  the  then  high 
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price  at  which  milk  vras  selling  in  New  iork  ever  foxind  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  men  k^o  owned  the  cows.  Somewhat  similar  had  been  the  way 
in  which,  through  close  personal  association  with  the  founders  and  owners  of 
the  great  ice  monopolies,  I  had  learned  the  wiles  and  ways  in  which  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  far  and  near,  are  made  to  send  their  winter  clothing  to 
the  city  ice  tailors,  to  be  cut  into  skimp  patterns  and  sold  over  the  coun- 
ter. By   "'counter"  being  understood  the  financier  who  each  year  counts  with 
care  how  much  per  pound  the  patient  public  can  be  made  to  pay  without  the 
practical  rebellion  which  consists,  mournfully,  in  "going  almost  without  ice." 

I  think  it  was  our  next  year  that  we  went  to  Lake  Champlain  and  took 
board  at  — -i*oint,  just  above  Ticonderoga.  Here  we  had  a  grand  time  and  1 
fished  to  my  heart's  content,  up  and  down  the  lake.  Another  and  another  of 
ovr  years  were  marked  by  splendid  visits  on  Champlain  and  all  of  them  are 
to  me  as  the  romance  of  my  old  time,  for  Susie  and  the  children  were  con- 
tinually with  me,-  and  you  knov/  some  of  those  children.  One  time  and  another, 
Susie  and  I  took  long  excursions  up  into  the  hills  and  mountains,  up  Lake 
George,  up  and  down  Champlain,  and  into  Ti  to  visit  with  her  many  friends 
in  that  queer  old  frontier  village.  For  n^  own  part,  I  became  minutely 
familiar  with  every  square  yard  of  the  ruined  old  fortress  which  had  been 
taken  and  re-taken,  more  frequently  than  any  other  military  post  in  worth 
America.  French,  Indians,  aritish,  Americans,  had  attacked  it,  at  one  time 
or  another.  Thousands  of  men  had  died  in  trying  to  break  over  its  barriers 
and  several  of  the  most  important  episodes  of  the  War  for  independence  hang 
upon  Ti  as  upon  a  string. 
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Possibly,  for  instance,  there  are  some  few  persons  who  do  not  know  that 
if  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Vermont  boys  had  not  captured  Ti,  George  Washington 
could  never  have  dri\*en  the  British  out  of  Boston  as  he  did.  How  vjas  Bos- 
ton assailed  by  way  of  Tioonderoga?  T/Yhyl  General  Knox  came  with  some 
hardy  liAmbermen  and  their  long  sleighs  and  the  big  French  and  English  guns 
which  ornamented  the  old  fort  were  dragged  across  the  frozen  Hudson  below 
Moxmt  independence  and  then  hauled  over  the  snowy  roads  broken  for  them 
until  one  fine  morning  'iVashington  was  able  to  begin  to  put  them  in  posi- 
tion. As  soon  as  enough  good  canon  from  France  and  England  were  frowning 
down  on  Boston  and  Copp*s  Hill  from  Dorchester  Heights,  General  Howe  knew 
that  all  the  enmity  of  Montcalm  himself  could  not  have  been  half  so  peremp- 
tory an  announcement  that  it  was  time  for  him  and  his  to  go  on  board  their 
ships.  IrYhat  did  i  write  down  all  this  for?  vVell  I  Susie  and  I  used  to 
love  to  wander  around  and  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  ruins  and 
I  can  see  her,  now,  stepping  down  ever  so  carefully  from  stone  after  stone, 
or  watching  anxiously  for  fear  one  child  or  another  might  not  make  a  harm- 
less tumble.  Easy  txombles  were  many  and  were  not  to  be  cried  over.  Once 
vfe  took  a  buggy  and  drove  away  over  into  Vermont,  on  a  visit  to  some  of 
her  friends  and  we  had  a  tremendous  time  of  it.  It  is  of  no  use,  now,  to 
go  over  all  our  vacations  minutely  but  I  may  tell  of  more,  bye  and  bye. 
Just  now,  thinking  of  Vermont,  the  question  askea  itself  of  me,  foolishly: 
"In  how  many  of  these  United  titates  have  you  ever  been?  Xou  seem  to  have 
led  a  quiet,  stay  at  home  life,  without  going  to  Europe  or  anywhere.** 
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It  isn't  exactly  worth  while  to  make  such  a  tally,  since  there  are  tra- 
veling salesmen  of  Wew  lork  drygoods  houses  who  could  make  more  extended 
lists,  but  here  it  is.  Massachusetts:  Rhode  Island:  Connecticut:  Vermont: 
New  iork:  Wew  Jersey:  Delaware:  Maryland:  Virginia:  iT/est  Virginia:  Worth 
Carolina:  Pennsylvania:  Ohio:  Indiana:  Illinois:  Michigan:  iowa  :  Missouri: 
Kentucljy:  Tennessee:  Arkansas:  with  a  close  bordering  upon  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  without  invasion.  This  leaves  out  Canada,  Long  island.  Lake 
Ontario  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Our  first  move  ed'ter  giving  up  our  unhandsome  four  story  brown  house 
on  Twenty-second  street  was  in  an  effort  at  ruralizing,  .ii'e  went  up  to  Wall 
street,  as  it  was  then  called,  just  at  the  first  corner  of  the  old  Boston 
Road  above  its  junction  with  the  old  Albany  Road  which  is  now  Third  Avenue. 
It  was  the  first  house  beyond  the  corner,  a  somewhat  pretty  frame  dwelling 
which  in  later  days  became  the  Club  House  of  some  Society  or  other.  We 
were  able  to  furnish  it  well  and  my  business  was  easy  to  reach  by  way  of 
the  railroad,  Morrisania  Station.  We  liked  it  very  much.  My  own  health  was 
Buffering  from  too  much  office  confinement  for  too  long  a  time  and  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  try  horseback  exercise.  That  is,  it  would  have  been  but 
for  the  miserable  character,  as  saddle  horses  for  peaceable  members  of  so- 
ciety, of  nearly  all  the  horses  attainable.  Several  differing  bad  mounts 
were  experimented  with  one  after  another.  The  plan  was  to  have  a  beast 
delivered  in  front  of  the  house  an  hour  before  train  time  and  to  gallop  him 
in  any  direction  for  one  hour,  again  delivering  him  on  dismounting  at  the 
stable  near  the  station.  It  worked  fairly  well  unless  the  beast  and  his 
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rider  had  too  many  or  too  long  continued  dirferences  or  opinion  while  ex- 
ploring the  country  roads,  for  in  such  cases  said  rider  mi^t  miss  his 
train  and  said  beast  might  lose  his  good  opinion  of  saddle  en?)loyment  under 
an  obstinate  whipper.  It  had  to  be  given  up  after  a  thorough  trial,  all  on 
account  of  these  sawnill  trotters  and  iron  mouthed  depravities,  i  shall 
always  remember  Susie's  pleased  exclamation  the  first  time  she  saw  me  mounted. 

"IShy  Will  J"  she  said,  "I  never  saw  you  look  so  well  as  you  do  on  horse- 
back. You  look  as  if  you  were  at  home,  too." 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  no  human  rider  co\ild  have  felt  really  at  home 
on  that  quadruped,  but  I  was  well  aware  th&t  she  had  not  married  me  for  xoy 
beauty.  The  only  other  place  where  she  would  admit  any  claim  on  my  part 
to  anything  like  being  "good  looking"  was  on  the  platform,  after  I  had 
begun  some  speech  or  other,  i  gave  her  plenty  of  chances  in  those  and  later 
days  and  some  of  the  speeches  were  not  v/orth  much,  either. 

it  was  while  Susie  and  j.  were  congratulating  ourselves  that  we  were  in 
all  things  doing  well  that  the  first  tragedy  of  our  lives  came  upon  us 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderstorm.  Little  Henry  had  come  and  all  was 
well.  A  more  vigorous  baby  I  had  never  seen  and  all  said  that  even  in 
his  cradl£  he  was  a  promise  at  least  of  a  strong  likeness  of  his  father. 
if  I  had  idolized  Mabel,  William  and  Sarah,  here  now  was  my  new  born  son 
and  all  my  heart  went  out  to  him.  but  he  was  not  to  remain  with  us.   Under 
our  pleasant  house  was  deeply  hidden,  below  the  cellar,  the  path  of  an 
ancient  sewer,  no  longer  in  use  after  the  straightening  of  the  street  lines 
from  those  of  an  abandoned  roadway.  It  had  long  since  been  forgotten  or  vm.8 
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believed  to  have  been  closed  up.  One  night  there  came  a  terrible  thunder 
storm,  aceon^janied  by  torrents  of  rain.  All  streets  were  flooded.  All 
sewers  were  choked.  The  entire  sewer  system  of  that  Morrxsania  part  of 
the  city  was  then  in  a  wretched  state.  The  tides  set  back  into  the  sewers 
long  distances.  A  setback  on  the  Avenue  sent  the  flood  up  with  hydraulic 
power,  the  floor  of  our  cellar  burst  in  and  there  was  a  depth  of  tvro   feet 
of  foul  putridity  in  the  cellar,  sending  up  its  deadly  fxunes  all  over  the 
house.  A  carriage  was  promptly  sent  for  and  Susie  and  the  children  were 
hurried  away  to  Twenty-third  street.  The  nurse  went  to  her  home  on  Staten 
Island.  She  was  an  old  retainer  of  the  Coopers.  Grandmother  Cooper  had 
been  with  us  and  she  worked  heroically  to  get  her  treasures  away  but  it 
was  too  late  to  prevent  harm,  i  remained  to  get  out  all  the  furniture 
and  send  it  to  a  storage  warehouse.  Our  pleasant  housekeeping  was  broken 
up.  Mother  Cooper  went  down  with  an  intermittent  fever  that  was  not  a 
severe  or  dangerous  attack.  The  nurse  went  to  bed  with  fever  and  ague 
chills,  i  seemed  to  escape  for  a  while  but  had  a  congestive  chill  weeks 
later  to  witness  to  my  own  share  of  the  poison.  The  worst  was  with  Susie 
and  Little  Henry.  She  lay  in  a  bed  made  for  her  in  the  front  parlor  of  her 
mother's  house  and  we  were  afraid  we  were  to  lose  her.  Neither  did  we  dare 
to  tell  her  that  typhus  fever  was  fighting  for  the  life  of  our  darling.  I 
was  not  then  too  closely  confined  at  the  dovmtown  offices  and  could  come 
and  sit  by  her,  day  after  day.  it  did  her  good  to  have  me  sit  between  her 
and  the  window  and  write  a  serial  ror  Leslie.  It  was  hard  work  but  it  was 
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done,  as  on  one  of  our  sirmmerings  on  Champlain  I  paid  our  entire  expenses 
with  my  pen,  in  the  spare  hours  ^ile  there.  It  is  hard  to  toll  the  rest* 
It  was  hard  for  me  to  see  the  last  hard  struggles  of  little  Harry,  in  his 
aunt  Louisa's  arms,  and  then  to  go  and  tell  Susie  that  he  was  gone.  Then 
the  funeral  and  the  burial  in  Woodlawn,-and  i  went  back  to  make  a  fight 
for  Susie.  She  recovered  slowly  and  went  to  the  country  to  regain  strength 
while  the  rest  of  us  felt  that  we  had  indeed  been  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 

Without  date,  it  was  when  one  of  our  vacations  was  to  be  spent  at  the 
Lake  that  I  determined  to  go  there  by  way  of  Homer  and  Syracvise,  sending 
Susie  and  the  children  ahead  with  the  Cooper  girls  and,  1  believe,  some 
of  the  Burkes.  At  all  events  they  had  a  large  party  and  could  spare  me  for 
my  personal  deviation,  i  went  first  to  Homer,  without  stopping,  and  arrived 
there  in  an  early  summer  morning,  i  put  up  at  the  old  hotel  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  village,  near  the  "Upper  pond"  where  I  had  fished  and  skated 
so  many  years  ago.  Across  an  open  square  was  Barber's  store,  where  my 
father  had  been  when  we  went  there  from  Rochester.  I  took  my  breakfast  and 
walked  out,  down  by  the  green,  past  the  churches  and  the  Academy  and  the 
cannonhouse  which  might  still  contain  the  Saratoga-Burgoyne  six-pounder. 
Down  past  grandfather  Osborn's  shop,  still  a  watch  tinker's  place.  Then 
I  stood  still  on  Chittenden's  corner,  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  An- 
drew ^iVhite  was  born,  and  looked  down  the  road,  or  street,  that  led  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Tioughneauga  river.  Only  one  change,-  a  coat  of  fresh 
paint  on  our  old  house,-  for  it  was  there  and  the  trees  in  front  of  it 
had  grown  upward  many  feet  without  being  now  nearly  so  tall  as  they  had 
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been  when  I  was  a  boy.  On  1  went,  till  1  stood  under  the  honeysuckles  in 
the  porch  and  tapped  nervously  with  the  oldfashioned  brass  knocker.  In  a 
moment  more  an  elderly  woman  was  in  the  doorvmy  and  asked  me,  twice  I  think, 
what  I  wanted  there. 

"If  you  please,  Madame,  I  wish  to  go  up  stairs  and  see  the  room  I  was 
born  in.  I  am  a  grandson-" 

Out  went  the  good  woman's  hand  and  she  appeared  to  know  why  it  was  that 
I  could  not  give  her  any  further  explanations,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
part  of  her  answer  included  the  fact  that  she  had  known  my   people  and  had 
seen  me  when  i  was  a  baby  and  that  I  might  overhaul  every  room  in  the  house 
from  garret  to  cellar.  That  was  what  l  did,  with  an  especial  look  at  the 
dingy  wooden  gunhooks  at  the  foot  of  the  away  back  garret  stairs.  In  the 
room  where  1  was  born  I  stood  still  and  remembered  and  it  was  a  room  in 
which  a  great  flood  was  passing  by  and  part  of  it  ran  on  into  the  other 
world.  Then  l   went  and  saw  the  granary  and  the  barn,  but  all  the  appletrees 
were  gone  and  there  was  a  new  fangled  piimp  over  the  well  in  place  of  the 
wellhouse,  the  wheel  and  the  bucket.  There  is  no  pmap   equal  to  a  bucket. 

%  mother's  balm-uilead  tree  was  still  standing  but  the  roses  and  the 
myrtle  borders  were  not  there  and  on  I  went  out,  through  a  detestable  new 
gate.  All  was  over  and  I  did  not  wish  to  see  that  house  any  more.  It  had 
drifted  by  me  into  the  past  and  would  never  return. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  and  my  next  visit  was  to  the  bridge.  The 
river  was  really  narrower  than  of  old,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  along  its  course,  but  to  me  it  was  absolutely  shriveled.  At  all 
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events,  its  channel  had  changed  so  that  my  old  tJpice  island  had  become 
part  of  the  mainland  and  there  was  a  path  right  across  it  from  llr.  Letts 'e 
pottery  and  the  brickkiln,-  on  the  place  of  their  ancient  usefulnesses. 

1  walked  across  the  bridge  and  to  the  road  crossing  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  vriiere  the  dogs  of  Charles  Ford's  father  used  to  come  out  in  front 
of  Ford's  red  house  and  bark  at  my  cows.  That  little  boy's  son  was  now  my 
son-in-law.  Up  the  hill  to  the  pasture  bars  and  there  a  pause  osune  for  a 
look  in  the  direction  of  Shearer's  Woods,  where  I  had  hunted  squirrels, 
told  that  they  had  been  ruthlessly  chopped  aTray.  Still  i  v/ent  on  up  the 
pasture  till  1  reached  the  place  where  should  have  been  a  mighty  elm  with  a 
spring  at  its  feet  and  a  little  mossy  basin  out  of  which  ran  a  tiny  brook 
that  rippled  on  dov/n  the  hill  to  join  other  brooks  and  to  find  its  way  to 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  everlasting  ocean,-  like  the  many  rivulets  of 
boy  and  girl  life  that  had  sparkled  first  in  the  sunlight  of  that  hill 
and  valley  country  and  had  flowed— -But  the  tree  was  gone  and  the  brook 
was  so  long  since  dry  that  there  was  grass  over  its  grave.  1  turned  on 
my  heel  and  went  back  to  the  village.  There  were  other  points  of  interest 
to  be  visited  and  a  nimiber  of  persons  were  met  with  iiriiom  i  insisted  on 
exchanging  questions  as  to  who  they  were  and  where  others  v/ere  and  what 
had  become  of  so  mai^  familiar  things.  Among  them  was  my  old  friend  Dea- 
con O'hollar,  of  old  a  great  potter  and  now  the  village  postmaster.  He  had 
always  been  one  of  the  most  pious  looking  men  you  ever  saw  and  he  took 
me  home  to  supper  with  him.  It  ivas  just  the  thing,  for  he  was  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Homer,  small  and  great,  and  could  give 
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me  loads  of  acciirate  information.  It  was  at  the  supper  table  that  we  were 
exchanging  multitudinous  reminiscences.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  his 
present  wife,  a  refined  looking  lady  who  was  yet  not  of  more  than  middle 
age  but  whose  abundant  hair  was  white  as  snow.  She  had  been  during  many 
years  a  missionary  in  India  but  the  climate  had  at  last  sent  her  back  to 
America  and  to  good  Deacon  Chollar,  to  bless  him.  I  had  said  of  one  old 
mutiial  acquaintance  who  had  recently  lost  his  wife:  "How  terrible  a  loss 
that  must  have  been  to  himi  iVhat  a  trial-** 

"Brother  ijtoddardl"  interrupted  the  deacon,  looking  awfully  pious  and 
then  leaning  his  bowed  head  upon  his  wrinkled  hands.  "I  have  had  that  trial 
to  pass  through  four  times !" 

0 1  How  i  pitied  him  and  his  present  wife  looked  at  him  with  an  express- 
ion on  her  weary  face  which  may  have  been  womanly  sympathy  for— him. 

J.  dreamed  well  all  that  night  and  in  the  morning  went  out  again  to  see 
if  the  Lower  i'ond  and  the  mills  and  some  other  things  were  yet  on  earth. 
in  the  same  old  "conference  room**  little  building  of  the  Fresbyterian  church 
on  the  green,  there  was  to  be  a  "noon  prayermeeting"  and  there  I  went  to 
see  if  I  knev.  anybody.  I  took  no  part  in  the  exercises,  but  came  out  in 
oompeLtiy  with  a  lady  friend  of  my  sister  Julia  and  my  cousin  Matilda.  I  had 
often  met  her  at  the  Brights*  in  Yonkers  and  she  was  like  me,  on  a  visit 
to  her  old  home.  In  the  afternoon  i  took  a  boat  and  gave  her  a  long  pull 
on  the  river.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Baptist  prayermeeting.  in  doing 
so  X  passed  by  the  rear  end  of  the  meetinghouse  and  looked  up.  i  saw  some- 
thing that  was  only  too  familiar  in  an  upper  window.  When  a  small  boy 
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i  had  attempted,  ambitiously,  to  throw  a  stone  over  the  meetinghouse.  It 
was  a  good  oast  for  one  so  young,  but  the  stone  had  but  reached  that  win- 
dow, an  upper  pane  of  it,  and  there  was  the  hole  yet,  unmended  because  it 
was  hardly  larger  than  the  pebble  which  had  made  it  and  was  good  for  ven- 
tilation, i  wished  that  i  could  hear  the  bells  again,  sitting  on  the  grass 
over  in  the  pasture  on  the  hill,-  even  if  it  were  a  tolling  stroke  and  it 
Yras  to  be  counted,  to  see  how  old  was  the  person  who  had  died  and  to  try 
guess  the  name  and  wonder  when  the  funeral  would  be.  1  went  on  in  and  the 
place  was  full,  every  seat  of  it.  Mine  was  accidentally  well  forward  and 
just  behind  me  sat  r,fyron  Babcock,  an  old  man  whom  i  remembered  as  a  young 
one.  His  mother  had  been  all  but  an  aunt  of  mine  and  is  still  living,  over 
a  full  century  of  years  whitening  her  blessed  head.  Man  after  man  arose  and 
spoke  and  then  Myron  nudged  m©  and  i  was  on  my  feet  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"Brethren  and  Sisters,"  I  began,  "the  house  is  full  but  you  do  not  see 
the  same  church  that  I  do.  As  I  look  at  the  pulpit.  Elder  Bright  has  just 
been  reading, Elder  Bennett  followed  him  in  prayer.  There  sits  Deacon  Bab- 
cock and  yonder  at  the  further  side  is  Deacon  Sprague-"  and  on  i  went  from 
seat  to  seat  and  pretty  soon  there  were  bowed  heads  and  sobs  and  then  a 
broken,  quivering  old  voice  struck  up  one  of  the  oldtime  hymns.  The  end 
of  the  hour  had  come  and  here  in  front  of  me,  looking  up  into  my  face  was 
a  white  haired  woman  whom  in  my  childhood  I  had  thought  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  faced  woman  in  the  world, -and  she  t.-s.s  lovely. 

"O !  ^/7ho  are  you?"  she  exclaimed.  "^/Tho  are  you  who  know  all  our  old 
people?" 
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"IVhy,  Mary  Bennett,"  I  said  to  her,  "X  am  Sarah  usborn's  son.  i   am 
little  Willie  Stoddard  that  used  to  come  here  with  his  grandfather  OsDorn." 

Then  the  good  people  crov/ded  around  rae  and  talked  Dut  i  knew  already 
that  even  the  old  graveyard  was  no  longer  in  its  place  behind  the  green; 
it  had  been  moved  to  the  western  hillside  to  permit  the  railway  to  go 
through  the  village.  I  had  been  to  see  it  and  to  read  names  on  the  time 
stained  tombstones  and  now  these  people  spoke  of  all  as  if,  for  they  point- 
ed, the  graves  they  knew  and  loved  were  still  in  their  old  places,  in 
spite  of  the  railway,— just  as  the  men  and  women  had  been  there  in  the 
prayermeeting  when  I  arose  and  looked  around  upon  them. 

Homer  was  finished  and  I  went  on  to  Syracuse,  passing  the  Onondaga 
Indian  Reservation  with  only  a  railway  glimpse  at  the  Council  House  and  a 
fleeting  recollection  of  the  days  -vriien  stages  got  stuck  in  the  mud  and 
the  passengers  went  for  fenceraila  to  pry  them  out  vshile  small  passengers 
like  myself  landed  with  the  woaen  to  lighten  the  coach  and  -one  of  them- 
to  think  about  Succotash  feasts.  The  Burning  of  the  .'^ite  Dog,  the  Sacred 
Fire  of  the  Iroquois,  the  braves,  the  squaws,  the  papooses  and  all  the 
flint  arrovrfieads  and  spearheads  that  had  been  in  the  unreturning  past. 

No  long  stay  was  to  be  made  in  Syracuse,  for  there  was  nothing  there  to 
keep  me.  only  a  solitary  drive  everywhere  and  a  look  at  all  things  old 
and  at  the  changes  which  had  come  even  to  the  lake  and  its  surroundings. 
Oharles  was  then  living  out  at  his  father-in-law's  farm  and  i  paid  him  a 
brief  visit  but  Lin  was  gone  to  her  Heavenly  home.  So  were  many  more 
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whom  1  would  have  been  glad  to  see  and  at  last  I  was  glad  to  take  a  train 
for  Albany  and  go  on  to  Ticonderoga,  Lartbee's  Point,  Vfestport  and  where- 
ver else  the  loved  smd  loving  ones  were  awaiting  my  arrival, 

Vilhile  on  the  general  subject  of  summer  vacations,  to  finish  all  up  to- 
gether, i  must  not  omit  the  first  adventure  I  had  on  Long  Island,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Brooklyn.  Susie  had  ans\7ered  an  advertisement  which  told,  as 
did  a  letter  which  she  drew  by  inquiry,  of  a  golden  place  in  the  lovely 
neighborhood  of  Meadowbrook.  A  bargain  was  concluded  smd  the  next  day  I 
had  a  visitor  in  my  Wall  street  office*  She  was  a  lady  of  medium  height 
smd  somewhat  pretty,  who  spoke  of  her  husband  as  The  Great  American  Wov- 
elist  and  wanted  an  advance  on  account  of  the  board  money.  This  was  paid 
and  she  went  out,  leaving  me  in  wonder  as  to  her  courage  in  appearing  on 
ViTall  street  in  the  startling  colors  wdiich  had  adorned  her.  "Indian!"  I 
said  to  myself  and  i  was  altogether  wrong  for  she  was  only  a  little  less 
than  a  quadroon  and  her  tastes  were  of  her  ancestry.  Not  long  afterward, 
I  learned  from  the  novelist  himself  that  he  wrote  mainly  for  Leslie,  be- 
cause his  more  fortunate  brother  Leon  Lewis  was  then  the  favorite  serial 
maker  for  Bonner *s  Ledger  and  the  dose  of  superior  genius  could  not  often 
be  doubled  by  that  shortsighted  publisher.  My   new  friend  and  lauidlord 
had  two  other  titles  to  distinction.  One  was  that  his  greatgrandfather 
had  been  Captain  Lewis,  the  officer  in  command  of  Washington's  Body  Guard 
and  the  other  that  he  himself  was  "brooded  over  by  the  spirit  of  Alexander 
Dumas"  a  French  serial  writer  some^vhat  known  to  fame  who  could  do  even 
better  in  his  own  tongue  than  his  earthly  protege  ever  did  in  American. 
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There  was  an  experienoe  before  us  in  the  association  of  the  dark  lady 
and  her  literary  consort.  On  arriving,  we  discovered  that  Meadow  Brook  at 
that  season  consisted  of  a  furrow  in  desert  with  a  streak  of  dampness  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  garden  was  a  fine  work  of  fiction,  and  the 
railroad  was  almost  in  the  front  dooryard.  The  house  was  long  and  low  and 
was  mostly  of  one  story  with  a  garret  oven-coop  for  the  children's  nurse. 
The  main  product  of  the  domain  seemed  to  be  fowls  and  it  must  be  said  that 
eggs  were  abundant.  V^e  all  but  lived  on  them,  with  now  and  then  a  chicken 
or  so  to  improve  the  table  diet.  At  all  events,  we  went  far  and  near  to 
discover  what  Long  Island  was  made  of,  with  no  idea  at  all  that  it  was 
ever  to  become  more  completely  made  known  to  us. 

There  were  a  great  many  other  experiences  for  Susie  and  me  in  those 
early  days,  when  the  children  iirere  small  and  one   after  another  was  coming 
from  time  to  time.  All  the  while,  however,  I  was  finding  out  more  and  more 
how  Grod  had  led  me  in  bringing  her  to  me  and  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back 
upon  her  perpetual  woman-wisdom  and  tireless  watchfulness  over  those  to 
whom  she  had  been  sent.  Resourceful,  patient,  energetic,  fearless,  and  if 
at  last  she  determined  to  tie  up  her  beautiful  curls  as  being  too  girl- 
ish for  a  matron,  she  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  wearing  them  yet,  as  a 
kind  of  crown  that  I  had  seen  upon  her  head  the  first  time  she  looked  up 
into  my  face.  It  will  not  now  be  a  great  while  before  she  will  meet  me  at 
the  gate  and  on  her  hand  held  out  will  still  be  a  gleam  of  gold,— From 
the  land  of  "Havilah,  for  the  gold  of  that  Land  is  Goodi" 
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Chapter  Forty-sixth. 
More  Long  Links  in  the  Life-Chain. 

Among  my  first  acquaintances  in  the  Dock  Department  was  one  very  remark- 
able man.  Vife  struck  up  a  personal  friendship  which  grew  rapidly  and  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  the  day  of  his  death.  General  Schuyler  Hamilton  carried 
his  two  brilliant  historic  names  by  inheritance,  being  the  direct  descend- 
ant on  one  side  of  General  Fhilip  Schuyler  and  on  the  other  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  His  own  life  story  had  in  it  a  strong  element  of  romance  and 
plenty  of  the  most  stirring  adventure.  Educated  at  West  Foint,  graduating 
with  credit,  he  spent  his  first  years  in  the  usual  frontier  service  of 
young  West  Pointers  and  every  man  who  has  served  "on  the  plains"  can  fill 
up  that  outline  with  all  the  Indians  and  other  wild  characters  his  yellow 
covered  imagination  may  be  able  to  give  him.  I'Jhen  the  Mexican  War  came  to 
pass,  Hamilton  w&s   in  it  and  served  not  only  as  a  fighter  but  also  as  con- 
fidential aide  de  camp  to  General  VYinfield  Scott.  He  remained  with  the 
general,  on  staff  duty,  off  and  on,  with  some  foreign  travel  to  vary  it, 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  in  .'/ashington  with  his  old 
commander.  He  was  in  the  general's  office,  one  day,  when  a  tall  man  whom 
he  did  not  know  came  in  to  see  Scott  and  to  obtain  information  and  ask 
some  questions.  Hamilton  treated  him  politely,  of  course,  but  certain  in- 
congruities in  the  questions  compelled  him  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  long 
intruder.  He  viras  never  tired  of  telling  me  how  he  laughed  when  he  found 
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that  he  had  been  "chinning"  a  little  brusquely  with  i^esident  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Scott  went  out,  or  rather  went  to  New  York,  and  Hamilton  went 
with  him.  He  was  there  at  the  very  time  when  my  desk-drawer  in  the  north- 
east room  was  jammed  with  recommendations  of  politicians,  clergymen,  specu- 
lators, wholesale  grocers  and  lawyer  fellov^s  for  appointments  as  Brigadier 
Generals  of  unfortunate  volunteers.  But  his  pride  as  well  as  his  patriot- 
ism was  up  and  he  would  not  apply  for  a  commission.  He  ^vent  in  as  a  private 
and  marched  down  Broadway  in  the  ranks  when  his  regiment  went  to  the  front. 
That  was  heard  of  in  the  War  Office  and  in  a  fevr  days  more  the  peppery 
volunteer  had  first  one  star  and  then  two  on  his  quite  capable  military 
shoulders.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  Mexican  War  and  still  suf- 
fered from  his  old  hurts  at  times,  but  he  managed  to  render  exceedingly 
valuable  services  to  the  end  of  the  war,  being  most  of  the  time  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  was  said,  with  pretty  good  confirmation,  that  to 
him  rather  than  to  sundry  anxious  claimants  was  due  the  taking  of  the  cele- 
brated Island  niamber  Ten.  At  all  events,  in  these  latter  days,  he  had  managed 
to  get  his  property  into  such  a  legal  tangle  that  it  was  yielding  him  no 
income  to  speak  of  and  he  was  glad  to  take  the  place  of  Superintendent  of 
Docks,  at  a  salary  of  three  thousand  a  year.  That  brought  him  frequently 
to  my  desk  and  I  was  always  ready  to  have  him  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  he 
wanted  to  tell  me  about  Mexico  or  Scott  or  Lincoln  or  the  Civil  War  or  any- 
thing else.  He  was  tall,  slender,  dark  eyed,  bearing  no  small  resemblance 
to  the  portraits  of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  I  mean  Alexander  Hamilton, 
not  Fhilip  Schuyler.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  one  day  on  Broadway,  a  few 
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years  ago.  He  fairly  collared  me  and  led  me  into  the  front  office  of  an 
uptown  bank,  not  far  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  There  was  a  long  settee 
against  the  wall  and  down  he  plmaped  me  to  talk  of  various  matters  and 
especially  of  an  idea  he  had  of  writing  something  like  an  anecdotive 
autobiography.  1  at  once  declared  my  strong  opinion  of  the  value  of  such 
a  work  and  offered  him  any  pen  or  other  assistance  in  my  power  to  give  him. 
Alas  I     1   had  forgotten  his  temper,  well  as  I  knew  how  many  edges  it  had. 
He  fired  up  and  roundly  asserted  that  he  would  write  his  autobiography 
himself.  Nevertheless  we  parted  good  friends  for  I  had  seen  his  black 
eyes  glitter  before  that  and  was  not  troubled  then.  The  fact  was  that  he 
had  all  his  life  been  acquainted  with  gunpowder, -but  I  wish  he  had  carried 
his  intentions  into  effect  for  he  could  have  spun  irmvimerable  interesting 
yarns. 

It  was  while  I  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  my  Dock  history  that  the 
American  Atlantic  Cable  Telegraph  Company  oajne  to  a  success.  European 
capitalists  and  constructors  had  taken  it  up.  It  is  useless  to  go  into  a 
long  history  of  negotiations  that  ended  in  my  obtaining  a  few  thousands 
of  dollars  out  of  the  wreck  of  my  long  laboriously  followed  enterprise* 
Our  counsel  was  still  Judge  tJirdseye  and  on  the  other  side  was  Mr,   V/illiam 
M.  Evarts,  of  the  then  firm  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate.  I  had  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Choate  but  none  with  Mr.  Southmayd,  before  that. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  I  had  interesting  interviews  with  Evarts 
but  they  were  strictly  of  a  business  nature.  One  funny  incident.  The 
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great  law  firm  had  splendid  offices,  clerks,  juniors,  imposing  state,  and 
it  looked  so  fine  that  I  one  day  in  Birdseye's  office  remarked  to  him: 

"They  must  be  doing  a  tremendous  business.  Making  cords  of  money." 

Back  in  his  chair  leaned  the  judge,  laughing  heartily, 

"Ha-ha-hai"  he  shouted.  "That's  where  the  shoe  pinches.  Bvarts  was  com- 
plaining to  me  that  they  were  not  making  enough  to  pay  their  office  expen- 
ses," and  then  he  explained  hoir  magnificence  might  scare  away  clients. 

•'Great  lawyers"  make  me  think  back  to  an  odd  incident.  The  law  counsel 
of  the  old  Tehuantepec  Compai^,  that  is  of  Marshall  0.  Roberts,  was  Iiir. 
Dudley Tield,  son  of  David  Dudley  Field  and  himself  of  high  professional 
reputation.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  taken  me  for  a  member  of  the 
bar  and  i  was  pretty  well  up  in  several  legal  directions.  We  were  at  times 
in  solemn  council  concerning  ciorrent  matters  and  I  was  always  sufficiently 
dignified.  So  i  was  in  later  days  when  Judge  Birdseye  and  William  M.  Evarts 
and  I  "sot  onto"  a  number  of  crackling  cases  and  I  had  the  cheek  to  dispute 
Evarts  on  an  important  law  point  and  then  to  convince  him  that  I  was  correct. 
But  that  kind  of  lightning  was  not  likely  to  strike  twice  in  the  same  place. 
Well!  One  day  I  was  summoned  on  a  jury  before  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas, - 
I  think  it  was,-  and  went  to  do  my  duty.  There  had  been  several  cases  before 
our  intelligent  and  public  spirited  jury  and  I  had  greatly  pleased  the 
magistrate  on  the  bench  by  using  my  privilege  of  asking  independent  questions 
of  the  witnesses.  It  helped  him  in  his  work  and  it  was  something  refreshingly 
unusual.  We  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  promising  case,  one  morning,  and  I 
had  already  decided  that  several  of  the  witnesses  on  view  were  preparing  to 
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commit  perjxary  for  my  amusement,  vrtien  who  should  come  striding  up  to  the 
jury  box  but  Dudley  Field,  with  a  hearty  and  friendly  offer  to  "get  me 
out  of  that, -if  I  wanted  to-" 

"No,  you  wont,  Mr.  Field,"  I  responded.  "I  wouldn't  lose  this  for  any- 
thing, i  have  always  wanted  to  see  how  this  thing  looks  to  a  man  in  the 
Jury  Box.  It's  an  entirely  new  experience." 

"I  declare  I"  he  exclaimed.   "I've  often  thought  of  that,  myself.  1  do 
wish  I  could  try  it  on.  I'd  like  to  know." 

Ho  was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men  and  I  was  sincerely  sorry  that  his 
brilliant  career  was  cut  short  long  before  old  age  came  upon  him. 

Somewhere  along  in  those  days,  away  back  comes  in  my  only  meeting  with 
Mrs.  John  Hay.  I  had  met  John  himself  several  times  and  had  corresponded 
with  him  a  little.  I  was  in  .Yashington  on  some  errand  or  other,  just  after 
Nicolay  was  made  Marshall  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  course  I  went  up  to 
see  how  he  was  handling  that  august  body.  I  had  talked  with  him  and  seen 
the  court  and  he  had  given  me  a  seat  at  his  own  particular  desk  in  one  of 
the  offices,  i  was  quietly  enjoying  the  legal  atmosphere  of  the  greatest 
judicial  tribunal  on  earth  when  John  Hay  looked  in  and  saw  me  there.  He 
was  in  a  great  hurry  about  some  business  he  had  with  Wicolay,  but  he  went 
and  brought  in  a  fine  looking  young  woman  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  his 
wife.  Both  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Washington  and  so  was  i  and  1  never 
had  another  opportunity  for  studying  a  woman  whom  he  has  said  such  beautiful 
husbandly  things  about.  She  must  be  one  of  the  elect.  If  she  was  not  at 
first,  it  must  have  lifted  her  to  live  so  long  with  him. 
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Notable  men  of  that  day?  There,  for  another  instance,  was  Theodore 
Tilton,  the  dashing,  slashing  editor  of  the  Independent,  with  whom  1  had 
a  slight  wartime  acquaintance  which  enlarged  after  the  war.  He  will  be 
best  remembered,  perhaps,  as  the  avenging  husband  who  had  the  terribly  long 
and  costly  and  world  celebrated  divorce  case  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  For 
reasons  that  were  sufficient  to  myself,  I  was  strongly  against  Beecher  in 
that  matter  and  lost  some  friends,  perhaps,  by  saying  so*  After  it  was  all 
over  and  Tilton  tried  to  set  up  a  weekly  journal  for  himself,  i  wrote  for 
him  a  number  of  columns  &c  without  charging  him  a  cent.  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  He  quickly  made  himself  one  more  demonstration  of  the  business  fact 
that  an  editor  is  not  necessarily  a  publisher  and  that  money  is  required 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  periodical,-  as  well  as  brains. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  pleasant  to  -iWite  about  some  family  affairs  but 
it  must  be  done  and  this  place  will  answer  as  well  as  another.  At  the  time 
of  my  brother  Henry's  death  or  soon  after,  Charles  and  his  wife  returned 
to  Syracuse.  It  is  not  needful  to  say  how  he  got  on  up  to  the  time  of  Lin's 
death,  but  while  they  were  in  Wew  York  all  their  board  bills  &c  were  put 
upon  me.  So  were  Henry's  and  it  was  a  hard  addition  to  my  load,  especially 
as  Kate  had  cost  me  something  and  all  funeral  expenses  were  mine.  Later, 
when  the  i'anic  came  and  wiped  out  the  banking  house  of  atrong  and  Hibbard 
simong  the  rest,  my  brother  John  was  thrown  out  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
good  luck  in  getting  in  again.  I  helped  him  as  well  as  1  could  and  for  a 
whole  round  year  before  I  was  married  X  paid  his  board  and  some  other  thinge- 
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clothing  and  the  like.  Then  there  was  a  hiatus,  with  a  large  bill  that  I 
vrould  not  pay.  It  was  needful  to  put  him  somewhere  and  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Sub  Treasury  was  a  member  of  my  Bible  Class  and  a  strong  personal  friend* 
Treasurer  Hilhouse  was  also  friendly  and  we  managed  to  get  John  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  Sub  Treasury.  He  was  put  at  work  for  which  his  bank  train- 
ing well  fitted  him  and  might  have  gone  on  well  if  he  would  have  consented 
to  do  so.  But  he  did  not  yield  any  of  his  hurtful  peculiarities. 

Kate  had  been  in  the  west  for  a  long  time,  especially  with  some  of  her 
old  friends  in  Champaign.  Before  that  she  had  been  for  a  while  in  Hew  York 
during  my  long  disability.  At  last,  in  her  religious  fervor,  or  something 
like  it,  she  went  down  on  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  missionary.  That  vfas  well 
enough  but  there  she  fell  in  with  a  tall  and  even  handsome,  stalwart  ser- 
geant of  regular  cavalry,  soon  to  be  out  of  his  term  of  enlistment.  When 
that  date  arrived,  she  married  him  and  they  went  to  Chicago  and  into  the 
shoe  business.  That  was  his  trade  and  he  had  enough  money  to  have  done 
well  at  it,  for  he  was  of  good  presence  and  of  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
ligence. The  difficulty  with  him,  to  out  it  short,  was  opium,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  throwing  off  the  habit.  He  came  on 
to  New  York,  once,  on  business  of  his  concern,  and  I  was  pleased  with  him. 
X  hoped  that  he  and  Kate  might  do  well,  for  there  was  no  visible  reason 
■vrfiy  he  should  not  grow  up  into  a  first  rate  western  success.  He  had  been 
a  good  soldier  and  that  to  me  was  something.  "vVhat  afterwards  became  of  him 
I  will  tell  further  on-  and  it  were  well  if  it  were  not  needful  to  tell  it. 

I  was  not  to  stay  in  the  Dock  Department  forever.  As  time  went  on,  I 
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saw  quite  a  nvimber  of  good  reasons  why  it  might  be  well  to  get  out  of  it 
before  the  coming  of  a  storm  of  investigation  which  I  believed  to  be  inev- 
itable. In  the  course  of  time.  General  Graham  resigned  and  a  gentleman 
named  Greene  came  in  his  place.  I  liked  Greene  and  believed  him  not  only 
a  good  engineer  but  an  honest  man.  That  fact  might  not  really  be  in  the 
way  of  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  department  affairs.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  general  left  that  I  was  interviewed  at  my  desk  by  a  gentleman  named 
Charles  A.  La  Mont,  whom  I  had  incidentally  met  in  Washing,ton.  He  was 
now  accompanied  by  Col.  Conkling,  a  brother  of  Senator  Roscoe  Gonkling, 
whom  J.  supposed  to  be  entirely  if  not  exceptionally  correct.  So  he  was 
and  i  was  not  also  aware  that  he  had  a  weak  side  for  such  wonderfully 
expert  ensnarers  of  other  men  as  was  La  Mont.  He  was  a  tall,  robust,  some- 
what good  looking  man,  a  skilful  smiler,  a  remarkably  capable  talker,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  professional  political  sharper,  keen,  ready,  brazen 
and  altogether  unscrupulous.  It  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge  until  a  late 
day  that  he  had  ruthlessly  ruined  several  men  who  turned  up,  one  after 
another,  to  tell  me  about  it.  There  was  one  man  who  did  not  tell  me  him- 
self but  simong  Lai-iont's  victims  had  been  no  less  a  man  than  Horace  Gree- 
ley. Unless  I   was  wrongly  informed,  this  sharper  had  cost  Horace  at  least 
as  much  as  he  had  lost  by  means  of  Cornelius  J.  Vanderbilt.  As  to  that 
man,  whom  I  also  became  well  acquainted  with  in  Washington  and  knew  well 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  common  opinion  of  him  was  erroneous.  He 
was  singly  insane,  for  causes  known  to  me  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  his 
insanity  at  last  drove  him  to  suicide.  He  had  not  been  wisely  dealt  with. 
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I  never  had  but  one  interview  with  the  old  man,  "Commodore  Vanderbilt," 
and  that  was  sifter  he  had  begun  visibly  to  fail.  1  wish  I  could  have 
studied  him  in  his  days  of  bodily  and  mental  poirer,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  truly  notable  men  of  his  day  and  generation.  The  entire  railway 
system  of  this  country,  if  not  of  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  bears 
permanently  the  beneficial  traces  of  his  capacity  and  enterprise.  He  was 
a  builder  and  an  improver  as  well  as  a  money  maker  and  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Well  1     In  a  few  days ,  LaMont  was  up  to  see  me  again  and  explained  to  me 
his  wonderful  invention  in  the  desiccation  of  eggs.  He  had  some  of  his 
material  to  show  and  it  was  the  most  fascinating  affair  that  had  been  set 
before  me.  All  that  it  needed  was  good  management  and  a  little  capital. 
Both  of  these  I  believed  I  could  obtain  for  it,  but  was  not  in  too  great 
a  hurry.  Neither  was  he,  for  he  was  an  adroit  hand  at  pulling  a  fellow  on 
until  he  had  hooked  him.  He  had  a  patent  to  show,  more  than  one  of  them, 
and  he  did  not  also  tell  me,  until  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  now  no 
legal  title  to  dispose  of  either  of  them, -nor  that  they  were  not  worth  ten 
cents  a  square  foot  for  the  practical  operations  he  professed  to  have 
already  performed  with  them.  On  the  whole,  he  was  the  most  expert  liar 
I  ever  met,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  noted  Chevalier  William  Corn- 
nell  Jewett,  of  Colorado,  the  wandering  comet  of  diplomacy  and  the  champion 
deadbeat  of  the  universe.  1  studied  the  egg  business  with  care,  and  truly 
the  testimonials  brought  me  might  have  induced  Henry  Clews  to  cash  forged 
checks  or  buy  moonshine  railway  bonds,  which  is  a  thing  that  the  astute 
Henry  never  did, -not  even  of  himself,  if  he  had  any  for  sale* 
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The  egg  enterprise  was  steadily  coming  upon  me,  but  there  were  also 
other  matters  on  hqt  hands.  My  old  friend  Bierstadt  was  always  planning 
something  of  a  financial  kind.  He  had  managed  to  get  his  brother  Edward 
the  American  control  of  the  German  Albert-type  process,  by  means  of  which 
the  German  armies  had  duplicated  their  army  maps  of  Prance  in  the  invasive 
campaign  which  went  on  from  Sedan  to  Faris  and  terminated  the  rocketlike 
career  of  Napoleon  Third.  He  went  up  blazingly  enough  but  he  went  down 
like  a  stick.  With  reference  to  the  great  results  of  the  European  convul- 
sion T/rtiich  unified  the  German  Empire,  there  is  a  pretty  little  story.  The 
Germans  of  New  lork   City  celebrated  the  event  with  tremendous  enthusiasm, 
including  a  vast  procession  and  innumerable  kegs  of  lager  beer.  I  had  been 
a  German,  all  through  the  war,  not  as  against  Prance  but  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Wapoleonic  idea.  Simon  Stevens,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  "the  gray  eyed  man  of  destiny"  and  had  argued  with  me. 

There  were  convocations  of  enthusiastic  Germans  all  over  the  city,  the 
night  after  the  procession,  but  nowhere  else  were  they  to  be  seen  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  at  the  huge  Atlantic  Gardens,  away  down  the  Jtiowery.  So 
there  went  Susie  and  I,  and  a  thronged  place  it  was.  The  back  part  of  the 
great  hall  was  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Kind  of 
dais.  Everywhere  were  small  and  large  tables.  Everywhere  were  waiters  of 
both  sexes,  racing  to  and  fro  with  all  the  mugs  they  could  carry.  All  faces 
were  beaming  and  the  thing  vms  national  and  brilliant.  There  came  the 
time  for  the  './acht  am  Rhein  and  the  band  was  brass  and  thunder  to  an  un- 
limited river,  freshet,  of  melodious  sound. 
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Susie  vranted  a  better  look  at  that  really  picturesque  concovirse  of  men, 
women  and  children  and  up  she  sprang  upon  the  table  at  ifrtiich  we  had  been 
sitting.  Her  face  was  all  a  glow  and  I  tell  you  she  looked  well,  for  her 
wealth  of  auburn  curls  was  flying  and  out  went  her  hand,  waving  her  hand- 
kerchief. Hurrah  I  The  Germans  saw,  yelled,  then  rose  to  their  feet  and 
cheered  her  uproariously  while  an  excited  waiter  put  down  all  the  beer 
mugs  he  had  upon  our  table.  .Te  sat  out  the  performance  for  an  hour  or  so 
and  then  i  led  her  to  the  door  and  Avenue  between  lines  and  rows  of  bows 
and  smiles  from  our-her-  admirers, 

I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  getting  going  of  the  Albert-type  and 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  Edward  Bierstadt  also,  but  there  was  another 
large  iron  in  the  fire.  Another  German,  Hirsch,  had  invented  a  steamer 
propeller  wheel  that  was  said  to  be  a  valuable  improvement.  Albert  isier- 
stadt  obtained  the  control  of  the  American  patent  but  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  One  of  my  railway  friends  with  -whom   i  consulted,  when  Albert 
put  the  propeller  on  my  shoulders,  told  me:  "'i/ftiy,  Stoddard,  your  man  for 
that  sort  of  thing  is  John  Roach,"  Shame  on  me  for  ignorance  I  I  had  to 
look  into  a  directory  before  1  was  aware  that  John  Roach  was  the  Morgan 
Iron  Works,  away  over  on  the  East  River.  I  did  not  take  any  letters  of 
introduction  but  went  at  once  to  see  the  man  who  was,  somebody  else  now 
informed  me,  the  greatest  iron  ship  builder  in  America.  I  found  the  works 
as  extensive  and  as  dingy  as  any  man  could  have  hoped  for  but  the  great 
head  was  not  in  the  office.  He  vms  in  the  moulding  room,  superintending  a 
cast  of  unusual  size,  an  anchor  or  a  shaft  or  some  other  of  the  huge  things 
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made  of  melted  iron  for  use  on  shipboard.  Therefore  I  went  into  the  smoky, 
gloomy,  wierd,  vast,  Tophetlike  barn  in  which  were  the  mouths  of  the  fur- 
naces from  which  the  melted  metal  was  about  to  be  set  free,  and  shut  up 
again  in  moulds.  There,  in  all  directions,  were  grimy  looking  workmen  and 
over  them  hovered  clouds  of  vapor  and  under  them  was  sand.  Wearly  in  the 
centre  at  one  side,  on  a  box,  stood  a  short,  thickset,  redheaded  man,  of 
about  middle  age,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  took  his  hat  off.  Every  man  there 
was  looking  at  him  as  he  changed  his  hat  to  his  left  hand.  Then  away  up 
went  his  right,  there  was  a  loud,  short  hurrah  from  some  of  the  men,  and 
then  at  each  crucible  mouth  at  the  ssime  instant  the  gleaming  streams  of 
liquid  iron  sprang  forth.  It  was  worth  seeing  but  as  John  Roach  turned 
around  he  caught  me  in  the  act  of  cheering  at  the  top  of  my  lungpower. 
Then  i  told  him  what  I  was  and  how  much  in  need  he  was  of  the  Hirsch  pro- 
peller, to  make  his  ships  get  ahead  of  all  others  and  I  encouraged  him  to 
study  the  matter,-  until  I  was  informed,  in  the  course  of  talk,  that  he 
knew  more  already  about  that  or  any  other  propeller  blade  than  any  man 
from  the  Dock  Department  or  from  Germany  or  South  America  was  likely  to 
be  able  to  tell  him.  The  process  of  negotiation  did  not  consume  many  days 
and  the  Hirsch  l^ropeller  Company  was  formed,  with  John  Roach  for  President, 
myself  for  secretary  and  the  two  iSierstadts  and  some  other  iron  men  for 
directors.  My   duties  were  almost  nominal,  at  first,  for  all  the  actual 
manufacture  of  propeller  blades  was  taken  away  from  me  and  given  to  the 
Morgan  Iron  i/orks.  1  wafi  willing,  as  there  was  other  work  on  my  hands,  but 
I  did  not  at  once  understand  John  Roach.  He  had  taken  me  in  as  Secretary 
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and  my   salary  was  to  be  twelve  hundred,  simply  because  1  was  precisely  the 
literary  party  he  needed,  a  man  well  up  in  this  kind  of  writing  and  with 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  Washington  affairs  and  legislative  methods 
as  well  as  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  majority  of  the  men  who  were 
j\ist  then  adorning  the  halls  of  Congress.  Having  known  a  great  many  able 
men  and  studied  them,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  for  natural  genius,  self  culti- 
vated under  all  possible  adverse  circumstances,  and  for  energy  that  raised 
him  to  such  a  height,  from  a  ragged,  all  alone  Irish  Immigrant  boy,  land- 
ing penniless  at  fifteen  years  of  age,-  for  all  that  and  for  patriotism 
and  for  no  small  amount  of  statesmanship,  I  never  met  any  man  urtio  was  lar- 
ger than  my  truehearted,  noble  minded  friend  John  Roach.  I  cannot  relate 
all  the  events  of  our  long  association,  but  to  illustrate  in  a  manner  will 
but  quote  his  sharp  answer  to  an  xinfriend  of  mine  iriio  asked  him  something. 

"yfliat  would  I  do  for  TiTilliam  0.  Stoddard?  Is  that  what  you  mean?  >Vhat- 
ever  I  would  do  for  my  own  son,  sir.  That's  what  I'll  do  J" 

So  you  see  i  have  good  reasons  for  the  touch  of  warmth  that  comes  into 
me  whenever  I  am  reminded  of  the  brave  old  Irish-American  who  did  so  much 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  his  adopted  country,  was  so  roundly  abused 
by  so  many  and  vcas  at  last  broken  down  unrighteously  to  die  almost  poor 
and, -some  said,-  of  a  broken  heart.  Peace  to  his  memory  I 

Our  residence  was  at  about  these  days  in  a  neat  sort  of  three  and  a 
half  story  brick  house  up  on  Frospect  street,  on  the  height  above  the 
East  River  at  42nd.  street.  It  vms   a  fine  place  after  one  got  there,  for 
in  siBnmer  the  breezes  were  all  around  it  and  the  view  was  fine.  •  In  the 
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winter  the  breezes  were  also  there  and  that  was  the  coldest  winter  the 
country  had  known  since  it  was  much  yoxmger,  with  one  exception.  In  this 
the  Croton  waterpipes  in  the  streets  were  frozen  several  feet  under  the 
ground.  When  they  burst,  as  many  did,  there  were  floods  and  at  one  time 
all  Second  Avenue  below  our  place  was  a  glare  of  ice.  The  other  cold  winter 
was  in  the  past,  when  i  was  living  on  the  further  edge  of  Brooklyn.  Then 
the  river  was  frozen  hard  enough  to  have  permitted  the  crossing  of  loaded 
teams  and  the  ferryboats  were  dangerously  hindered.  They  could  make  few 
trips,  at  intervals,  even  after  the  breaking  steam  tugs  had  shattered  the 
ice  fields.  Then  each  boat  was  packed  like  a  sardine  box  and  the  passengers 
clung  to  one  another  as  the  boats  battled  with  the  floes.  One  morning,  the 
boat  I  was  on  iiras  carried  away  down  to  Governor's  Island  and  barely  escaped 
with  its  life  from  collisions  with  ships  and  steamers.  The  passage  to  the 
slip  on  the  New  lork  side  was  more  than  four  hours  long  and  some  of  the 
women  passengers  would  doubtless  have  fainted  when  they  screamed  if  they 
had  not  been  too  tightly  packed  to  have  made  tumbling  down  possible. 

It  was  while  we  were  in  this  house  that  unpleasant  changes  came.  It 
may  be  put  in  here  that  Will  Cooper  had  long  since  married  Carrie  and  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  frequent  visitors,  but  not  by  any  means  so  much  so 
as  were  Grandma  Cooper  and  the  girls,  for  whom  our  children  were  an  irre- 
sistable  attraction.  So  they,  the  children,  were  to  Susie  and  me.  You 
may  not  be  willing  to  believe  it,  but  a  more  fascinating  lot  of  small  people 
could  not  at  that  date  have  been  discovered,  no,  not  with  a  long  distance 
telescope,  in  all  the  United  States  of  America.  Both  of  us  said  so- 
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Letters  from  Kate  told  a  sad  story  of  disaster.  Her  husband's  failing 
had  led  him  into  business  complications  and  he  had  disappeared.  She  wished 
to  remain  for  a  while  in  Chicago,  trying  to  settle  up  his  affairs  and  it 
was  needful  for  iie  to  support  her  while  she  was  doing  so.  This  was  a  hard 
pull  on  my  finances,  although  these  might  not  have  been  other  than  pros- 
perous if  it  had  not  been  for  undue  burdens.  Some  months  earlier  I  had 
been  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  my  brother  Charles  and  what  at  first  was 
supposed  to  be  only  a  visit  grew  into  a  visitation.  He  vms  six  months  in 
all  at  my  house  without  earning  a  cent  and  needing  occasional  advances. 
John  was  in  the  Treasury  but  did  not  repay  me  a  dollar  of  all  i  had  laid 
out  for  him.   in  the  muddle  of  a  sea  of  perplexities,  a  telegram  told  me 
that  Kate  and  her  children  were  on  their  way  east  to  join  us.  There  was  no 
room  for  her  in  our  house,  for  we  had  let  out  a  floor.  It  was  needful  to 
obtain  a  boardingplace  for  her  and  the  little  ones  and  all  the  cost  of  it 
was  ours.  Weeks  went  by  and  all  hands  decided  that  it  was  best  for  her 
to  go  to  Homer,  where  a  boardingplace  was  secured  for  her  at  less  than 
in  the  city.  Still,  a  regular  drain  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week  was  added 
to  the  other  outlays.  These  details  are  wearisome,  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
justice  in  putting  them  down. 

Many  trips  were  made  out  to  the  rural  refuge  from  angry  creditors  to 
which  Mr.  Charles  A.  LaMont,  the  influential  political  wirepuller  had 
retreated,  and  at  last,  by  means  of  a  smart  payment  for  some  shares  of 
stock  which  did  not  really  represent  anything  but  a  robbery,  I  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  egg  enterprise.  Here,  now,  was  an  opportunity  to  find  em- 
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ployment  for  Charles  and  he  was  only  too  willing  to  go  in,  at  a  cash  salary 
of  four  dollars  a  day.  Will  Cooper  also  ^vas  not  doing  finely  and  was  eager 
to  take  another  four  dollars.  So  the  arrangement  was  made  and  I  went  on 
with  my  duties  at  the  Docks.  Among  the  wrecks  of  LaMont*s  previous  successes 
was  a  lot  of  machinery  for  the  desiccation  of  eggs  and  the  delusion  of  the 
unwary,  in  a  building  on  Canal  street,  next  door  to  my  old  friends  of  the 
Knickerbocker  and  other  ice  companies.  It  should  have  been  a  cool  and 
comfortable  place  but  it  became  warmer,  after  a  while.  There  were  the 
great,  elegant  looking  slate  disks,  many  of  them.  There  was  the  steam 
engine  and  with  it  were  other  appliances  and  over  all  hung  the  fact  that 
LaMont  was  still  in  debt  for  the  whole  concern  and  for  much  more.  1  was 
sorry  for  him  and  was  genuinely  anxious  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  he  had  been  led  by  wicked  men  in  whom  he  had  from  time  to 
time  put  too  much  confidence.  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  long,  of  having 
lively  interviews  with  some  of  them  and  of  hearing  the  more  eloquent  among 
them  entirely  exhaust  the  evil  primer  or  dictionary  of  profanely  descrip- 
tive STireariag  in  trying  vainly  to  give  me  their  opinion  of  the  man  whose 
peculiar  capacities  were  slowly  dawning  upon  me.  The  work  began  and  good 
desiccated  egg  was  made  and  sold  and  the  appearance  of  things  to  an  unin- 
structed  mind  was  beautiful.  To  ray  own  came  the  knowledge  that  the  varied 
'jmste  and  loss  of  that  process  would  sink  the  national  debt  if  nothing 
better  could  be  devised  to  take  its  place.  All  the  iirfaile  LaHont  was  con- 
tinually promising  to  execute  documents  &c.  and  keeping  me  in  the  dark 
as  to  his  real  position,  which  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  sell- 
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——except  the  man  he  was  dealing  with. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  time  and  Susie  was  not  ready  for  her  vacation 
but  she  decided  that  her  husband  vras  so  worn  out  with  the  excessive  pressure 
of  the  docks  and  piers  and  eggs  and  propellers  that  he  must  take  a  bit 
of  relief.  He  must  go  fishing  and  somebody  aided  her  in  selecting  for 
me  the  Walk  the  Buck  Lake,  far  up  among  the  mountains  of  northern  West- 
chester, or  further,  I  can't  put  it  down  on  the  map,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  retired  of  places  and  deserves  to  be  so.  It  was  said  to  be  the  last 
region  in  iriiich  the  vanishing  red  men  now  and  then  made  their  appearance 
but  that  was  a  myth.  Only  the  ghosts  of  the  vanished  aborigines  ever  came 
there  after  they  were  killed  off.  Still,  the  fishing  was  good  and  I  had  a 
fev/  balmy  days  of  rest,  when  suddenly  a  telegram  from  Susie  called  me  home. 
There  had  been  a  pretentious  bookkeeper  employed  and  a  meaner  rascal  I 
never  knew.  Hardly  had  my  back  been  turned  before  he  managed  to  lead  the 
two  "boys"  off  on  a  spree  and  all  things  were  going  to  pieces.  I  took  the 
next  train  for  the  city  and  went  down  to  Canal  street  to  be  confronted  by 
unpaid  bills  for  eggs  and  by  a  repentant  brother  and  brother-in-law.  Already 
I  had  been  reaching  into  the  necessary  future,  for  I  had  perfected  several 
inventions  in  machinery  and  was  receiving  the  patents  for  them,  with  a 
view  to  an  escape  from  the  trap  I  was  in.  i  had  made  nyself  responsible 
for  heavy  outlays  and  had  prepared  to  trust  much  to  -others.  There  was 
therefore,  now,  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  that  was  to  resign  from 
the  Dock  Department  and  take  hold  of  the  eggs  with  my  own  hands.  There 
were  other  reasons  why  it  was  needful  for  Charles  also  to  be  given  a 
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long  vacation.  He  vrent  to  his  home  in  Syracuse  and  I  paid  the  deots  that 
he  had  left  upon  me  trtien  he  went. 

The  next  course  of  events  compels  a  return  to  the  results  of  sundry- 
other  fields  of  labor.  Shortly  after  coming  to  New  York,  a  desperate  effort 
had  been  made  to  put  the  Arizona  mines  upon  a  working  basis.  In  company 
with  Dr.  Willing,  I  made  trips  to  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Wall  street, 
and  enough  was  done  to  send  him  out  upon  the  ledges,  A  Philadelphia  banker 
friend  of  his  named  St  imps on  went  with  him  and  a  fair  beginning  was  reported 
to  have  been  made.  Then  came  upon  them  a  war  party  of  Apaches  and  the  only 
man  who  escaped  was  the  doctor  himself.  Two  or  three  years  went  by  before 
another  effort  was  also  balked  by  the  red  men.  To  .end  it  all,  it  is  only 
to  go  forward  to  our  last  half  hearted  movement  and  the  death  from  heart 
disease  of  the  old  miner  himself,  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  Somewhat  better  had 
been  the  history  of  the  ocean  telegraph,  for  first  one  cable  and  then  another 
was  actually  made  and  laid.  The  last  of  these  resulted  in  a  sharp  personal 
correspondence  between  myself  and  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  also  law  counsel  for  the  English  coa^&ny  with  whom  I  was  at 
variance.  I  appealed  to  the  President  against  vrtiat  seemed  to  me  an  unjxist 
official  decision  by  my  opposing  coimsel,  acting  as  a  cabinet  officer  in 
the  premises,  but  the  great  man  was  too  strong  for  me  and  I  had  to  give  it 
up.  It  was  out  of  the  telegraph,  nevertheless,  that  the  money  came  for 
Egg-stock,  for  the  house  we  soon  afterv/ard  bought  in  Brooklyn,  and  for  some 
other  parts  of  a  season  of  temporary  prosperity.  During  the  progress  of  the 
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telegraph  operations,  one  of  our  most  active  agents  at  one  time  was  an 
inventive  genius  whose  name  comes  to  me  at  this  moment  as  Blandley.  It 
is  as  good  as  any  other  to  remember  him  by,  although  I  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  ability.  Long  afterward,  he  came  to  me  with  a  new  process  of  his 
invention,  the  patent  for  which  was  owned  by  his  son,  for  specific 
financial  reason  affecting  the  elder.  It  proposed  the  ready  and  inexpen- 
sive reduction  of  ores  of  chromivim  and  indeed  of  the  other  negative  metals, 
columbiiua,  titanium  &c.,  and  then  the  use  of  these  in  a  vastly  improved 
method  of  producing  chrome  steel  that  should  be  a  pure  steel  and  not  a 
difficult  working  alloy  of  chromium.  Fine  samples  were  ready.  In  this  I 
was  promptly  joined  by  Judge  iJirdseye.  »Ye  took  a  suitable  building  over 
in  Brooklyn,  put  in  steam  power  and  blower  and  all  other  needed  appliances, 
and  the  first  results  were  indeed  encouraging  but  our  inventors  refused 
to  give  up  their  secret  until  sundry  apparently  exorbitant  requirements 
of  a  financial  character  should  be  complied  with.  Splendid  specimens  of 
steel  were  readily  produced,  with  some  of  marvelously  hardened  copper  which 
seemed  to  me  to  explain  how  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  such  wonderful 
bronze  granite-cutting  tools  without  being  supplied  with  the  metallic  in- 
gredients of  modern  bronze,  which  will  not  make  such  cutters.  It  was  well 
known  that  chromium  might  be  obtained  in  abundance  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  All  was  promising  well,  yAien  one  morning  the  all  but  broken 
hearted  old  man  came  to  tell  me  that  his  scapegrace  son  had  taken  all  the 
money  in  the  ranche  and  had  skedaddled  to  Mexico  with  a  female  adventuress. 
The  patents  and  prospects  had  gone  with  him  and  all  ended  there. 
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Not  going  into  needless  business  particulars,  it  was  evident  that  the 
New  York  City  market  was  not  the  best  place  for  purchasing  eggs.  On  an 
investigation,  that  of  St.  Louis  was  selected  and  as  soon  as  the  newly  in- 
vented machinery  was  ready,  a  trip  was  made  to  the  west.  In  the  northern 
outskirt  of  St.  Louis  a  large  empty  factory  was  found,  containing  ample 
stean  power,  ready  for  use.  It  was  hired,  oiar  machinery  was  sent  on  and  I 
went  with  it  to  set  it  going.  Will  Cooper  was  to  be  in  charge,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious  engineer  named  Flint.  He  was  of  great  service,  truly, 
but  he  was  also  a  crank  who  shortly  imbibed  the  idea  that  he  had  been  the 
original  inventor,  or  something  more,  of  all  the  things  he  was  employed 
upon.  He  was  an  embodiment  of  the  sorehearted  jealousy  of  some  kinds  of 
intelligent  worklngmen  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  capitalist.  He  was  a 
man  for  whom  a  lioeral  education  might  have  done  a  great  deal  and  for  whom 
his  real  circumstances  were  a  snare.  Returning  east,  I  secured  a  store  on 
West  Broadway,  below  Canal  street,  and  went  for  all  the  customers  that 
were  to  be  had.  They  were  plentiful  and  the  outlook  grew  brighter  all  the 
while.  The  pressure  upon  me  xvas  something  tremendous,  for  it  was  needful 
to  make  more  trips  to  St.  Louis  and  to  be  in  several  places  at  the  same 
time.  The  skies  were  clear  and  an  abundant  fortune  appeared  to  have  been 
absolutely  secured. 

Right  along  here  began  a  sort  of  art  romance  that  was  destined  to  give 
me  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  interesting  experience.  The  first  artist  of 
whom  i  had  ever  known  anything  was  Frank  Carpenter,  the  portrait  painter. 
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He  was  born  in  Homer  and  received  his  early  art  education  under  Livermore 
of  Syracuse  and  Elliott,  the  uncle  of  my   boyhood  friend  Charles  Elliott 
Fitch.  Not  long  after  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Frank 
conceived  the  idea  of  painting  the  scene  of  its  presentation  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  cabinet.  In  due  season  he  cam©  on  to  Washington  on  that 
errand  and  I  introduced  him  to  the  President.  Lincoln  was  pleased  with 
the  notion  and  its  first  fruits  may  be  found  detailed  in  Carpenter's  book, 
"Six  Months  in  the  White  House."  Here  he  made  his  studies  from  the  several 
originals,  most  of  whom  he  hit  off  well, -all  except  poor  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  to  this  day  looks  on  the  canvas  as  if  he 
were  made  of  wood,  in  spite  of  all  i  could  while  his  face  was  in  process 
of  putting  into  oil.  Long  time  went  by  and  the  picture  was  completed  with- 
out being  finished.  Frank  never  finished  anything  in  his  life  and  no  power 
could  induce  him  to  stop  building  a  fence  after  the  top  rail  was  on.  In 
his  feverish  imagination,  there  always  ought  to  be  some  more  rails.  He 
came  to  me  in  something  like  despair,  one  day.  A  bill  for  the  adoption  of 
his  picture  for  pennanent  lodgings  in  the  oapitol  had  been  prepared  and 
presented  but  it  had  gone  to  sleep  somewhere  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  on 
and  wake  it  up.  I  consented  to  go,  if  he  would  pay  my  expenses,  for  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  his  imdertaking,  being  aware  that  it  had  been  Lincoln's 
desire  that  this  memorial  of  the  greatest  event  of  his  career  should  be 
made  national  property.  Six  tiiaes  I  went  to  Washington  for  Frank  and  often 
success  was  close  upon  us.  It  would  surely  have  come,  but  for  the  habit 
of  the  House,  or  Senate,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  putting  all  such  bills 
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off,  to  pass  them  in  a  confused  lump  at  the  close  of  the  session.  That  is 
the  way  the  bills  to  Twhich  I  object  get  through  and  many  of  the  measures 
of  which  I  approve  are  drowned  before  they  get  ashore  by  the  v&y   in  whioh 
the  time  of  Congress  is  shamefully  wasted  in  the  antiquated  grotesquerie 
of  counting  the  yeas  and  nays  and  in  the  other  antiquated  humbug  of  allow- 
ing the  most  gaseous  exhalations  of  long  corked  Senators  or  Congressmen  to 
use  up  for  their  own  glory  the  precious  time  of  the  United  States  for  which 
the  said  orators  have  been  already  fairly  paid,  so  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  them  and  they  have  no  right  to  steal  it  from  the  people  generally.  Cer- 
tainly not  from  any  enthusiastic  artist  who  has  a  national  picture  about 
to  be  adopted  for  the  perpetual  ornamentation  of  the  capitol. 

It  was  on  one  of  my  earlier  trips  to  Washington  on  Frank's  account 
that  a  singular  bit  of  adventure  came  to  me.  Our  bill  had  been  duly  re- 
ferred to  the  Library  committee  of  the  House  and  it  happened  that  the 
chairman  and  supposable  boss  of  that  committee  was  one  James  Abram  Gar- 
field, once  a  general  in  the  army,  but  who  had  carelessly  and  bitterly 
denounced  me  for  my  too  correct  memory  in  the  McGarahan  mine  case.  Still, 
before  him  and  a  roomful  of  legislative  magnates  X  went  with  the  picture 
and  he  did  his  whole  duty  in  objecting  and  cross-examining  me.  It  might  . 
have  been  said  by  an  observer  that  through  all  I   treated  him  with  great 
dignity,  if  not  with  actual  condescension.  The  hearing  ended  but  the  next 
day  it  was  needful  for  me  to  speak  with  him  during  the  hoiurs  of  that  day's 
session.  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  House  and  sent  in  my   card  in  the  usual 
way,  but  he  did  not  accept  it  in  the  usual  way.  He  &eat  for  me  to-e^ae—ia. 
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sent  for  me  to  com©  in,  gave  me  a  seat  at  his  side,  at  his  desk,  made  me 
stay  and  watch  the  proceedings  and  hear  the  debates ,  introduced  me  to  other 
members  at  the  close,  invited  me  to  his  hoxise,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  way 
in  his  power  except  in  words,  remarked  frequently:  "Stoddard,  my  dear  fel- 
low, I'm  right  down  sorry  I  called  you  a  rascal,  I'll  make  up  for  it  in 
any  way  in  my  power.  We'll  do  what  we  can  for  your  picture  and  you  and  I 
will  be  good  friends,  ai^  way."  To  the  end  of  his  life,  my  respect  and 
liking  for  him  was  responded  to  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

The  efforts  on  behdlf  of  Prank  Carpenter  and  his  picture  were  consecutive 
at  intervals,  but  all  other  business  went  on.  In  cutting  loose  from  LaMont 
and  his  remarkable  operations,  i  took  care  to  cut  off  utterly,  i  did  not 
retain  one  small  piece  of  the  rubbish  which  he  had  acciimulated.  ViThat  was 
now  proposed  was  a  new  egg  product,  with  new  machinery  and  appliances, 
considering  all  the  money  ever  paid  to  him  as  so  much  waste.  Of  course,  he 
was  fxirious  and  threatened  me  direfully  as  a  traitor  and  thief  who  had  stolen 
from  him  all  the  vast  indtistry  of  the  public  spirited  hens  of  the  United 
States,  if  not  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  IVhat  was  in  my   favor,  largely, 
was  that  there  had  been  hens  and  eggs  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Caesar. 

Mere  details  of  business  operations  are  of  little  interest,  but  the 
operations  at  St.  Louis  attracted  the  attention  of  western  egg  men  and  in  the 
next  spring  i  was  invited  to  remove  my   factory  to  a  better  point  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  raw  material.  Just  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  state 
of  Iowa,  near  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  is  the 
city  of  Keokuk  and  its  leading  merchants  were  the  firm  of  Pond  &  Co.  They 
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had  under  their  control  a  large  factoiy  building,  well  suited  to  the  work, 
and  a  bargain  was  closed  with  them  for  the  transfer  of  the  entire  enter- 
prise to  Iowa.  It  would  have  been  well  for  me  if  at  the  same  time  I  had 
decided  to  transfer  myself  and  to  put  away  all  the  other  elements  in  the 
undertaking.  That  was  impossible,  for  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  care  for 
the  New  York  end  of  the  business.  This,  at  the  first,  appeared  to  be  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  receiving  and  distributing  manufactured  material  al- 
ready sold  under  advantageous  contracts  with  large  concerns.  The  old  place 
on  West  Broadway  was  given  up  and  a  new  one  obtained  on  the  corner,  or 
near  it,  of  Greenwich  and  Courtland  streets.  Here  also  there  was  an  effort 
to  aid  others,  for  the  office  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  my  brother-in-law, 
James  Cooper.  Still  later,  the  ssuae  atteiqit  was  made  for  Charles  Cooper 
and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  failures  to  be  good  to  them.  James  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  fellovra, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  kindly,  hearty,  honest,  intelligent,  but  with 
defects  of  character  which  were  probably  inherited.  Charles  did  not  in- 
herit any  of  his  defects  and  from  what  place  he  obtained  them,  with  steady 
persistency,  is  a  matter  beyond  investigation.  Wherever  he  found  them, 
he  pulled  in  all  there  was  to  be  found. 

Jiist  for  one  moment,  about  church  affairs.  'Then  we  moved  to  Morrisania 
and  took  the  house  on  Wall  street,  it  was  no  longer  well  to  attempt  at- 
tendance upon  services  so  far  away  as  those  of  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church. 
We  did  not  exactly  wish  to  leave  it  at  once,  but  took  a  pew  in  the  little 
Melrose  church  and  began  attendance  there.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  a 
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pastor  whom  we  liked  very  much,  personally,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  It  was  not  a  great  while,  of  course,  before  he  came  to 
talk  with  us  about  transferring  our  membership.  This  was  a  thing  to  which 
we  had  looked  forward  and  we  were  quite  willing  to  consider  the  matter  until 
he  presented  us  with  the  printed  "creed"  or  Articles  of  Confession  and  re- 
quirement for  membership.  I  read  the  print  with  a  strange  feeling  of  wonder 
and  dismay.  Iilever  yet  had  l   assented,  formally,  to  any  kind  of  creed,  for 
the  "old  Baptists,'*  to  whom  i  had  originally  belonged,  had  been  a  pronounced 
rebellion  against  any  vn'itten  creed  whatever  declaring  that  "the  New  Testa- 
ment is  our  only  guide  in  matters  of  belief."  Here,  however,  was  John 
Galvin,  boiled  down  to  a  theological  syrup  and  administered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Scriptures  or  for  any  sort  of  religious  freedom.  It  vms  startling 
and  I  promptly  replied  to  ray  esteemed  friend  that  he  had  put  before  me  a 
fence  which  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  climb.  He  was  astonished  but  had  to 
give  it  up  and  this  may  have  been  one  reason  why  Susie  and  I  were  after 
that  quite  frequently  in  attendance  at  the  Alexander  Avenue  church,  without 
any  idea  that  we  were  ever  to  be  members  of  it. 

Prosperity  has  its  dangers.  We  were  in  a  tide  that  promised  liberal 
things  and  among  the  things  that  we  most  wished  for  was  a  home  of  our  own* 
We  hunted  here  and  there  and  decided  that  we  could  do  better  with  our  money 
in  Brooklyn  than  among  the  higher  prices  of  Manhattan  Island.  We  went  and 
we  searched,  here,  there,  almost  everywhere,  and  at  last  selected  an  elegant 
three  and  a  half  story  brown  stone  front  on  Willougby  Avenue,  in  -vrfiat  was 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  new  Brooklyn.  Ferhaps  one  of  the  detrimental 
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features  of  our  purchase  was  that  it  was  so  very  new  that  much  renewing 
Tiras  afteirwards  expensively  required.  All  beyond  us  was  vacant  lot  upon 
which  much  building  was  going  forward  and  all  around  us  were  the  evidences 
that  this  is  a  world  of  change.  The  house  was  bought  in  Susie's  name,  accord- 
ing to  a  theory  of  mine  that  no  business  affairs  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
endanger  the  security  of  the  nest  which  was  to  shelter  the  birds.  At  no 
very  great  distance  were  means,  railway,  by  which  the  ferries  over  the 
East  River  might  be  reached  and  only  one  block  away  was  Bedford  Avenue. 
On  this,  a  few  squares  down,  was  Bedford  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  in  which 
we  immediately  took  a  pew  and  went  to  work  as  if  we  were  members.  In  a 
short  time  we  became  so,  for  the  good  pastor  brought  me  a  "confession  of 
faith"  -trfaich  he  professed  to  have  contracted  himself  and  of  which  I  told 
him  and  others  that  it  contained  nothing  objectionable,  if  any  interpre- 
ter would  kindly  tell  me  what  some  of  the  long  clauses  meant.  They  were 
altogether  too  much  for  me  and  I  let  them  go  uninterpreted.  Time  went  on 
and  I  found  nyself  under  Susie's  discipline  for  taking  precisely  the  same 
place  in  that  lecture  room,  unintentionally,  that  1  had  of  old  taken  in 
the  Tabernacle.  1  promised  to  do  better  and  she  complained  to  the  pastor 
but  he  shut  her  up,  remarking,  "Thou  talkest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women 
talk.  Thy  husband  doeth  a  great  work.  Let  him  go  on."  So  I  did,  thereby 
arousing  a  great  deal  of  --some  said  it  was  admiration  but  the  feature 
more  prominent  in  some  quarters  was  jealousy,  for  that  church  contained 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  religious  orators  and  they  had  converted  the 
Friday  evening  meetings  into  a  kind  of  church  debating  society. 
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Before  going  on  into  eggs  again,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  about 
politics  as  well  as  church  and  put  them  out  in  one  bunch,  it  was  a  time  of 
much  political  activity  and  the  Republican  party  was  seemingly  uppermost 
in  that  ward.  So  was  what  was  then  known  as  "the  Brooklyn  Ring,"  a  curious 
adjunct  and  imitation  of  the  worst  sort  of  Taramany.  A  ntmieroxis  Republican 
Club  was  organized  and  it  was  of  course  that  it  needed  orators,  once  and 
sometimes  more  than  once  a  week.  1  was  that  orator  and  began  to  be  pretty 
well  known  in  the  ward.  The  local  managers  were  a  curioias  lot  and  among 
the  most  influential  of  them  was  a  dwarf  carpenter,  not  more  than  five 
feet  high  but  wide  and  with  a  truly  portentous  black  beard  that  went 
down  below  his  waist.  He  had  brilliemt  black  eyes,  with  a  cast  in  them. 
He  was  otherwise  goodlooking,  he  could  out  talk  Daniel  Webster  and  his  name 
was  Billy  Bowel,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  like  me  almost  as  much  as  he 
disliked  me,  for  that  was  a  turn  of  his  mind.  If  he  liked  a  man  he  hated 
him  and  was  ready  to  do  just  as  he  was  directed  unless  he  saw  something 
else  which  he  thought  he  might  do  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  a  statesman. 

Another  influential  man  in  the  politics  of  our   ward  was  a  German  Tobacco- 
nist whose  shop,  on  an  influential  corner,  was  the  resting  or  roosting 
place  of  many  active  minded  citizens.  I  bought  my  tobacco  of  that  man  and 
took  him  into  n^  admiration.  The  Senatorial  and  Legislative  district  con- 
tained four  wards  and  also  a  large  hat  making  population  with  other  groups 
of  exceedingly  intelligent  workingmen  to  whom  1  had  access  through  wigwam 
oratory.  Not  to  be  too  full  in  description,  when  the  next  State  Convention 
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was  held,  at  Rochester,  I  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  our  ward  and  went 
on  with  an  idea  in  n^  head  that  something  was  going  wrong  in  the  politics 
of  the  nation.   Grant  was  president  and  the  whole  presidential  office  had 
been  transformed  into  a  military  establishment.  So,  to  an  exceedingly 
deleterious  degree,  was  the  entire  Republican  party  and  there  was  a  m«mi- 
fest  rebellion  growling  around  in  the  air.  I  was  one  of  the  grovders.  It 
was  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  worn  shoulder  straps  and  called  himself 
a  "Stalwart"  to  enable  him  to  look  down  upon  and  crowd  out  of  the  way  any 
mere  "civilian."  That  was  coming  European  ways  on  America  a  little  too 
much  for  me.  At  the  same  time,  my  old  friend  Rosooe  Conkling  was  the  next 
friend  of  Grant.  Alongside  of  him  stood  Senator  Piatt,  whom  I  never  liked 
and  close  by  but  not  yet  in  open,  declared  enmity,  stood  nqr  especial  and 
well  beloved  friend  James  G.  Blaine.  Weill  We  all  assembled  at  Rochester, 
in  the  old  Corinthian  Hall,  and  organized.  The  first  evening,  I  had  a  plea- 
sant talk  with  Mr.  Conkling,  renewing  old  acquaintance,  and  it  might  be 
that  all  would  have  been  smoothed  over  if  it  had  not  been  for  Flatt.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  convention.  At  the  head  of  the  discontented  was  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis,  and  he  had  made  every  effort  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters.  I  had  a  small  talk  with  him  but  did  not  tell  him  how  mad 
1  was  getting  over  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  next  day,  in  the  Convention, 
Piatt  opened  with  a  speech  which  was  all  alive  vrith  insults  to  any  and 
all  who  might  dare  to  resent  or  rebel  against  the  strokes  of  the  Stalwart 
whip  which  he  flourished  over  their  shoulders.  There  was  an  unfortunately 
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sharp  passage  at  arns  betvieen  Conlcling  and  Curtis  and  the  former  v.-as  too 
manifestly  in  the  v,Tong.  He  v/as  bitterly  personal  and  insulting  and  took 
the  position  of  a  commanding  general  to  disagree  with  v;-hom  ivas  rank  m-utiny, 
to  be  pimished  with  scorn  and  othen-rise.  There  ivas  a  chilled  lull  in  the 
convention  and  I  arose  to  push  my  v;ay  to  the  platform.   I  had  been  dovm 
v,rith  a  remnant  of  my  congestive  chill  just  before  setting  out  and  vts.s   by 
no  means  fit  to  be  there,  but  m.y  indignation  gave  me  strength,  the  moment 
I  heard  the  chairman  loudly  call  out  "Stoddard  of  Kings,"  It  is  of  no  use 
to  attempt  a  literal  report  of  myself,  but  1  told  Conlcling  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  -vvas  a  little  too  large  a  hive  of  bees  to  be  broken  over  the 
head  of  any  one  great  statesman.  Then  i  turned  upon  Piatt  and  told  him  and 
all  who  were  acting  vrith   him  that  they  vrere  now  and  here  preparing  to  give 
the  state  of  Ner;  York  at  once  to  the  Democrats,  to  elect  a  democratic  Gov- 
ernor at  the  coming  election  and  as  surely  to  elect  a  Democratic  President. 
They  v/ere  destroying  their  avm   party  by  their  tyrannical  arrogance. 

I  was  both  hooted  and  cheered  but  the  general  effect  was  silence  and  the 
malcontents  vra.lked  out  v.dth  angrj'-  faces,  "fe  were  only  about  a  third  of  the 
convention.   That  evening  I  was  in  caucus  vrith   Ifr.  Curtis  and  some  others 
but  vre   could  do  nothing  just  then.  More  was  done  at  the  election,  for  the 
Republican  candidate,  llr.  Cornell,  was  beaten  out  of  sight  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land.  In  a  letter  printed  in  the  Tribune,  with  strong  editorial  comments  on 
the  first  page,  I  sustained  Mr.  Cornell,  v^ho  v/as  not  to  blsjne  for  Piatt, 
but  the  general  v!Ta.th   would  not  be  appeased.   It  v.-as  also  made  plain  to  me 
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that  Jfr.  Curtis  did  not  like  my  letter  and  I  -,Tas  forever  out  '.rith  Roscoe 
Conkling  on  account  of  mj'-  bees.  Nevertheless,  v^hat  I  told  the  Convention 
looked  somewhat  prophetic,  a  little  later,  when  Grover  Cleveland  iras  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  Republican  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Stalvrart  element  temporarily  at  least  in  the  background. 

Yet  another  result  of  meddling  with  politics  csjne  to  pass  in  that  first 
campaign.   The  sitting  member  of  the  legislature  had  given  good  satisfac- 
tion to  his  constituents  generally  but  had  dared  to  rebel  against  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Ring  and  the  Stalivart  Machine.  He  was  therefore  to 
have  his  political  head  cut  off.   ffhen  the  District  convention  assembled,  I 
vms   not  on  its  list.   Did  not  care  to  be  there.   The  member  -Tould  have  been 
sure  of  renom.ination,  nevertheless,  vre   had  not  doubted  it,  but  that  the 
Ring  men  actvially  paid  greenbacks  in  a  bribe  to  one  of  the  delegates  from 
our  v.-ard.   They  thereby  obtained  the  nomination  of  a  creature  of  their  avm 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  help  for  it.  l^erhaps  there  might  not  have  been 
but  for  the  sad  fact  that  the  purchased  delegate  went  drunk  on  his  prize 
money  and  told  the  whole  thing  to  his  fellow  drinlcers  whom  he  treated  so 
liberally.   Yet  another  fact  was  that  the  new  nominee  had  previously  been 
in  the  legislature  and  v;hile  there  had  not  only  insulted  a  delegation  of 
vrorkingmen  from  our  v/ard  but  had  voted  in  a  way  to  displease  the  hatters, - 
v-'ith  reference  to  convict  labor  in  the  state  prisons.  Here  was  good  work- 
ing capital.   An  Independent  Republican  Mass  Convention  '.ras  called  at  once 
and  VT&s   largely  attended.  A  Central  Committee  was  named,  with  Stoddard  for 
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chairman  and  who  the  other  mei.ibers  \rere  he  never  kner-r  ',";-ith  any  accuracy. 
Then  there  were  indignation  meetings  held  in  which  bribery  was  terribly 
denounced  and  the  vrorkingmen  vrere  told,  truly,  that  they  had  been  sold  for 
one  cent  per  head.  Also  all  other  points  were  distinctly  set  forth  with- 
out any  eloquence  v.'hatever.  Mere  eloquence  has  to  take  a  back  sest  v/hen 
you  are  asking  men  whether  or  not  they  are  worth  more  than  one  cent  on  an 
auction  block.   Negro  slaves  used  to  sell  better  than  that,  even  vfhen   they 
were  half  dead.  Things  looked  shady,  for  the  Ring  vms  strong  in  that  dis- 
trict with  so  overi'rhelning  a  Republican  majority  that  the  Democrats  were 
hardly  making  an  effort.   That  was  an  error  on  their  part.   They  must  be 
made  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens.  Therefore  an  independent  Democratic 
Mass  Convention  was  called  and  its  hall  was  crovfded,-T/ith  republicans  aAd 
democrats  from  Stoddard's  Tra,rd.   Our  candidate  there  received  an  enthusias- 
tic Democratic  and  ITorkingmen's  endorsement  nomination  and  his  prospects 
began  to  brighten.   Election  day  came  and  he  v.^ent  in  triumphantly,  by  the 
joint  suffrages  of  the  hatters  and  other  free  Americans  and  the  Ring  hated 
me  more  than  ever, -for  some  reason. 

Vdnen  on  that  trip  to  Rochester,  i  visited  many  old  friends  in  the  city, 
including  the  University  and  the  Genesee  Falls.  Going  over  to  Sj/racuse,  I 
saw  as  much  and  as  many  as  time  would  permit. 

During  all  this  time,  the  factory,  first  at  St.  Louis  and  then  at  Keolnik, 
vms  running  full  tides  and  turning  out  prime  material  that  vra.s  mostly  sold 
in  advance.  The  burden  on  me  v/as  tremendous,  for  it  vra.s  needful  to  make 
frequent  trips  all  the  wajr  to  the  Mississippi  river  Dank. 
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Our  expenses  vrere  ?ieavy  in  those  days  and  one  feature  of  the  egg  busi- 
ness was  that  it  was  heavily  enctanbered  and  could  not  be  called  upon  for 
niuch  expense  money,   in  making  the  changes  heretofore  spoken  of,  a  larger 
supply  of  capital  had  been  needed  and  this  had  come  in  a  peculiar  vmy.   Une 
day,  when  I  v;as  vrondering  where  to  v/in  so  many  thousands  of  dollars,  a  very 
handsome  young  man  walked  into  my  office  and  introduced  himself  as  Ifr. 
Hovey.  He  said  that  he  had  been  studying  the  egg  enterprise  for  some  time 
and  v;ished  to  loiov/  if  it  could  employ  him  and  his  capital,  which  ap-:ieared 
to  be  considerable,  he  v/as  just  the  man  I  was  waiting  for  and  the  new  com- 
pany was  then  organized  vrith  him  as  Treasurer.   It  ivas  because  I  could 
leave  him  in  charge  in  New  York,  apparently,  that  western  trips  of  such 
length  vrere   at  all  possible.  He  vra.s  a  splendid  fello^jv,  vdth  elegant  man- 
ners, a  lovely  tvife,  children,  good  social  position  and  an  exceptional 
i-ilitary  career  behind  him.   He  had  been  an  abolitionist  -before  the  war,  the 
volunteer  rising  to  shoulder  straps,  and  -.rhen  the  black  regim.ents  vrere 
organized  he  took  the  rank  of  major  in  one  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  threat 
of  the  Confederates  to  show  no  quarter  to  the  officers  of  such  regiments. 
This  was  a  threat  carried  into  fearful  effect  upon  the  private  black  soldiers 
also,  at  Fort  Pillow  and  elsev;here.  riovey  vra.s  a  good  officer,  i  have  no 
doubt,  and  had  one  high  feather.  V/hen  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Fisher  there 
was  a  call  for  a  forlorn  hope,  he  volunteered  and  led  the  stormers  up  the 
shot  svrept  glacis,  strangely  enough  escaping  vdthout  a  scratch.   I  became 
quite  attached  to  him,  especially  after  I  knew  more  of  his  private  history. 
he  ivas  intensely  religious  and  i-ras  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  "noonday 
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prayerraeetings"  at  the  old  Methodist  church  on  John  street.  His  hair 
vra.s  turning  gray  early,  hovrever,  for  he  had  suffered  from  a  long  list  of 
sad  afflictions,  especially  from  the  loss  of  children  and  near  relatives 
and  friends.   I  will  close  his  story  here.   In  the  worst  of  the  financial 
troubles  \vhich  aftervrard  came  upon  us,  he  suddenly  lost  his  only  remaining 
child,  a  beautiful  girl,  of  twelve,  by  diphtheria,  and  soon  after  that  it 
was  only  too  evident  that  his  mind  T/as  failing.  He  broke  down  entirely  and 
the  only  help  for  him  was  to  have  him  sent  by  his  friends  to  the  care  of 
an  uncle  in  California.  Here,  after  many  months  of  nerve  and  brain  oros- 
tration,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties.   Years  later,  I  one  day 

met  him  on  iJassau  street  and  was  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him. He  vra.s  on 

his  T/my  to  the  noonday  prayermeeting  on  John  street,   it  was  at  an  early 
point  in  our  history  that  his  lav/  counsel  pointed  out  to  him,  or  soriiebody 
did,  that  bjr  the  agreement  made  v/ith  me  I  had  entirely  the  control  of  the 
business  and  that  he  v/as  apparently  too  much  at  my  mercy.   The  control  I 
did  indeed  mean  to  have  and  keep  but  I  laughed  right  out  when  he  drew  his 
long  face  and  set  the  matter  before  me.   I  told  him  to  propose  v/hat  he  would 
for  his  protection  and  he  was  ready  vj-ith  papers  for  me  to  sign,   i  made 
him  perfectly  satisfied  and  the  next  day  he  came  doivn  with  the  oil  paint- 
ing v;hich  now  hangs  in  the  parlor,   it  is  not  of  enormous  value,  though  a 
good  painting,  but  it  stands  in  mjr  memory  for  Hovej'-'s  ivords  of  friendly 
presentation,  "To  the  most  honest  man  I  ever  knew  I"  That  makes  it  an  heir- 
loom vAich  my  children  must  not  allow  to  pass  out  of  their  hands.  At  the 
very  end,  after  our  hard  defeat,  he  and  1  were  still  close  friends. 
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I  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  any  detailed  account  of  the  end  of  the  west- 
ern business.   After  a  season  of  all  the  promise  we  could  ask  for,  with 
such  written  contracts  with  responsible  parties  that  it  v;as  not  enthusiastic 
to  foot  up  our  apparent  profits  for  the  coming  year  at  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  tide  turned  as  if  iay  magic,  mixed  with  malice  and  the 
course  of  human  events.  YIe   were  running  the  factorjr  at  three  thousand 
dozens  of  eggs  per  day  and  the  price  was  all  we  could  ask,  both  for  purchase 
and  delivery.  All  at  once  1  noted  a  change  in  the  quality  of  material  sent 
and  began  telegraphing  and  v^Titing  to  !Yill  Cooper,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  too  great  heat  he  was  oDviously  using,  v.lth  a  vain  idea  of  thereby  in- 
creasing the  output.  He  had  imbibed  an  idea  also  that  he  loiew  more  about 
eggs  than  I  did  and  that  Flint  vra.s  a  better  mind  on  inventions.  He  replied 
positively  that  he  vra.s  doing  all  right  and  the  v^eck  went  on,  for  it  was 
at  that  immediate  date  impossible  for  me  to  leave.   Then  scores  of  barrels 
of  fresh  flake  vrere  sent  back  from  our  contractors  vj-ith  worms   already  in 
them  and  other  barrels  were  rotting  on  my  hands.   Then,  as  if  by  precon- 
cert, came  a  long  railv/ay  strike  and  tie  up  at  Pittsburgh  and  immense 
amounts  of  eggs  were  stalled  there,  for  it  vms  at  the  height  of  the  egg 
producing  season,  lohen  the  strike  was  broken  and  the  delayed  merchandise 
was  let  loose  upon  the  Wew  lork  market,  there  were  crashes  in  the  general 
egg  business.   Firm  after  firm  vfent  dovm  and  the  Green\f\rich  street  prosper- 
ities went  to  grass.   Now  also  cejne,  to  cap  the  cliraax  of  the  disaster,  the 
cyclone  known  in  financial  history  as  the  Gold  ir'anic,  including  a  Black 
Friday  that  v/as  more  than  one  week  in  duration.   There  -ws-s  yet  another 
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factor  in  the  niscellaneous  blizzard  that  v:as  sweeping  me  avrajr.   During 
several  preceding  seasons,  the  idea  of  "cold  storage"  had  been  gaining 
ground  and  in  this  current  season  the  quantities  of  eggs  in  the  ice  houses 
exceeded  all  orevious  records  in  an-  entirely  speculative  mmeration.   Wot 
many  days  later,  ray  customers,  vj-ith  contracts  -vith  me  at  eighteen  cents,  bro- 
ken under  the  lav/  by  the  bad  quality  of  my  Flint-Cooper  production,  vrere 
able  to  buy  in  open  market  the  best  icehouse  eggs  at  five  cents  per  dozen 
and  the  latest  fresh  western  at  ten  or  tvrelve.   The  end  had  come.  All  that 
ivas  left  for  ne  ./as  to  pull  v/hat  I  could  out  of  the  ruin,  with  poor  bam. 
riovey  sitting  in  the  back  office  and  adding  up  accounts  to  make  them  fit 
the  figures  he  had  decided  upon  at  the  bottoms  of  his  other  columns.   Aliy, 
you  see,  one  column  must  fit  the  other,  whatever  the  figures  m.ight  pretend 
to  say.  He  had  to  go  to  California  and  the  best  thing  in  my  position  was 
that  we  had  paid  cash  for  all  our  eggs  and  had  no  bank  paper  to  meet.   It 
is  of  small  use  here  to  chronicle  the  protests  of  "/ill  Cooper  or  the  com- 
ments of  Flint.   James  Cooper  had  ceased  to  be  v.'ith  me  and  Charles,  after 
selling  all  my  U.  S.  stamped  checks  while  I  v.as  gone  away,  had  entered 
some  other  field  of  usefulness.   I  rent  to  Keokuk  to  face  the  storm  and 
railed  back  and  v;ent  again  and  wore  myself  out,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  tide  was  too  strong  for  me  and  it  had  to  be  called  a  defeat. 

Then  follo"Ted  a  long  interim  of  apparent  inaction,  .;hen  I  was  daily  at 
my  office  and  yet  had  no  'iTork  to  t?,o  there.   My  real  v;ork  was  at  home.  '7e 
were  selling  out  our  bro-'.mstone  front  on  'filloughy  Avenue  and  preparing 
to  retrench  and  were   in  all  things  facing  the  music  with  the  genuinely 
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heroic  courage  which  alv/ays  distinguished  Susie.   She  was  a  tov;er  of  strength 
to  me  and  it  was  largely  by  her  instigation  that  I  went  head  over  ears  into 
literature  as  the  best  refuge  left  under  this  mixed  avalanche  of  ;Tiisfortunes. 

Right  here  may  be  put  in  one  or  tvro  snail  memories  of  former  storms. 
It  v.^as  just  after  the  Panic  of  1873  that  I  vras  one  afternoon  vd.th  Marshall 
0.  Roberts,  at  his  Fifth  Avenue  palace,  discussin;-;  the  general  situation. 
Re  via.s   suffering  severely  from  his  poison  pains  and  ^-ms  glad  to  have  me 
■with  him  and  to  say  things  about  pictures  and  the  history  of  his  life.  Vfe 
had  looked  into  his  gallery  and  had  talkea  about  Tehuantepec  anc"  then  he 
led  me  to  a  parlor  windov;,  looking  out  upon  i'ifth  Avenue,  he  pointed  out 
house  after  house  that  was  visible  from  the  window  and  iientioned  others 
and  then  told  me  that  in  each  case  he  vra.s  at  that  hour  carrying  the  lia- 
oilities  of  the  oivners,  all  old  personal  friends  of  his,  that  they  might 
not  in  that  day  of  ruin  lose  their  homes  vrhile  trying  to  save  something 
from  the  general  vvTecks  of  their  business  undertalcings .   There  were  sad 
stories  vj-rung  from  the  kindhearted  financier,  in  the  intervals  bet.veen  the 
spasms  of  his  physical  pains,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Marshall  u.  Roberts, 

it  looked  as  if  all  the  old  times  vrere  fading  a^vay  and  as  no  new  times 
had  as  yet  come  to  take  their  places,  but  here  were  the  children  and  here 
was  Susie  and  even  vt-hile  my  physical  strength  itself  appeared  to  be  melt- 
ing or  rather  wearing  out  under  the  stress  that  was  uDon  me,  j.  took  ener- 
getically to  my  pen.  several  serials  v/ent  out  to  aid  the  pocket  that  had 
so  many  demands  upon  it,  but  now  it  vms  susie  who  came  v;-ith  a  suggestion. 
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"strike  for  something  higher.   .Jrite  some  books.  \''J]\y   don't  you  •■n'ite  for 
St.  Nicholas,   i  believe  you  can  v/rite  just  v/hat  they  vmnt." 

So  did  I,  but  I  VT3.S   at  that  hour  at  vrork  upon  a  novel  for  v/hich  I  had 
expectations.   It  v.'as  Esau  Hardery,  and  il"  ever  a  poor  manuscript  vr&s   born 
to  bad  luck,  it  was  Esau.   First,  i  sent  it  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  men 
and  it  reached  them  at  a.n  hour  v;hen  their  fireproof  vault  vms  over  full. 
Therefore  it  v;as  sitting  patientl3'-  on  the  top  of  the  big  safe,  ^vaiting  its 
turn  for  examination,  :vhen  the  great  Boston  fire  came  and  sv/ept  avray  the 
building  and  all  it  contained.   The  publishers  sent  me  a  kindly  letter  of 
regret,  as  they  doubtless  did  to  many  others,  and  at  least  the  literarjr 
racecourse  Vv-as  cleared  of  a  large  list  of  competitors.   That  was  before  my 
curiously  retentive  memory  had  at  all  failed  me  and  I  at  once  sat  dovm  and 
rern'ote  poor  Esau,  from  end  to  end.  Then  JL  sent  him  to  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
and  wus  shortly  informed  that  their  list  for  the  year  did  not  positively 
require  such  an  ornament,   Bsau  came  back  and  was  laid  on  the  shelf  but 
shortly  aften'/ards  the  new  firm  of  /.Tiite,  Stokes  &  Allen  was  formed,  and 
¥tr.    Stokes  -.\Tote  to  n\e   for  the  novel.   It  was  printed  in  due  time  and  so 
Avas  its  successor,  ""//recked?"  and  1  formed  a  pleasant  personal  relation 
ivith  all  the  members  of  a  firm  Y^ich  undervrent  even  more  changes  and  had 
more  hard  luck  than  Esau  himself.   It  is  nov,'-  represented  prosperously  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  and  has  my  heartiest  wishes  for  its  future. 
It  has  printed  for  me  the  whole  list  of  Lives  of  the  Presidents  and  the 
Table  Talk  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

V.ihat  shall  I  vnrite  for  St.  wicholas?  Don't  knoY/.  Try  something  fresh. 
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Try  salt  water,  so  Dab  Kinzer  was  vrritten  and  was   promptly  accepted  at 
vifhat  v/as  then  the  high  price  of  four  hundred  dollars.   Every  one  oi'  those 
dollars  counted  and  Dabney  did  one  more  thing  for  me.   Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  v/ere  publishers  with  keen  perceptions  of  good  thinp;s .   They  -vmnted 
Dabney  and  put  him  out  in  book  form  and  to  this  day  he  is  paying  me  a 
dividend  every  six  months.  ''■'Ih.p.t   was  snore,  he  brought  me  into  the  charmed 
and  charming  circle  of  the  Century  Company.  Especially  to  the  kind  welcome 
that  vj-as  alvmys  given  me  by  Mrs.  Dodge,  VL    F.  Clarke,  Tudor  Jenks,  and 
others  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  to  the  very  bright  greetings  of  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder,   i  must  not  forget  R.  U.  Johnson  in  that  coop  and  later  on 
there  v:ere  others.  Among  my  earliest  discoveries  there  was  Dr.  Holland,  the 
poet,  and  I  once  spent  a  delightful  evening  at  his  house.   Different  entire- 
ly was  !ny  acquaintance  v^-ith  T.lr.  Roswell  Smith,  the  publisher.   I  liked  him 
from  the  first  and  had  interesting  talks  v.dth  him  about  the  mysteries  of 
publishing  and  its  dangerous  navigation.   One  storj^  that  I  told  him  about 
another  celebrated  /American  put  me  into  a  queer  piece  of  business  at  a 
later  day,  for  Rosivell  remembered  it.   This  is  not  its  place,  as  to  date, 
but  these  reminiscences  are  liberated  altogether  from  the  Liiserable 
traimmels  of  the  almanac.  The- way  of  it  wTXs  this.  One  day  I  received  a  note 
from.  Pranlc  Leslie,  that  v/as  long  ago,  before  Frank  and  i  parted  company 
on  moral  grounds,-  and  i  went  to  see  him.  "^."hat  was  on  his  mind  might  have 
startled  some  men,  but  if  there  v.-as  a  character  in  /jnerican  human  nature 
that  i  was  eager  to  ms.ke  a  study  of,  it  was  that  remarkable  old  Joker 
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Phineas  T.  Barnum,  the  inventor  of  TTashington's  centenarian  black  nurse, 
the  Mermaid,  the  V/hat  is  it?„  the  biamese  Tv/ins ,  the  ^Tiite  Elephant,  the 
great  Museum  and  thousand  other  interesting  and  instructive  deformities. 
Phineas  had  been  at  Frank  for  a  book  of  animals  and  adventure,  to  be 
written  by  himself  -  Barnum,  to  increase  the  literary  reputation  which  some 
other  felloTV  had  gained  for  him  in  v/riting  his  Autobiography.   I  never  knew 
who  did  it,  but  it  was  a  feather  in  Barnum' s  cap,  for  he  could  not  write 
anything  longer  than  an  advertiseinent.   I  did  indeed  find  out  that  he  had 
a  man  regul5irly  employed  to  -.vrite  his  ads  for  him.   It  was  understood  that 
Barnum' s  book  was  to  appear  first  in  Leslie's  Chimney  Horner  and  that  the 
author,  not  Barnum,  vms  to  get  five  dollars  for  each  short  column  of  the 
truljr  wonderful  production.   Then  it  vms  to  be  booked  and  sold  at  the  front 
of  Barnum' s  tents,  wherever  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  should  wend  its 
winding  way.   Of  course,  I  v:as  at  once  in  close  consultation  with  Barnum 
and  had  fine  opportunities  for  boning  him  on  all  sides  of  him.  He  was  brim 
full  of  anecdotes  and  take  him  all  around  vreis  one  of  the  most  interesting 
talkers  I  ever  met.  The  book  was  i-rritten  and  printed  and  paid  for  and  Buf- 
falo Jack  added  his  pile  of  fame  to  that  of  Joyce  Hsth  and  the  other  vfon- 
ders  of  the  unrivalled  collection  of  miscellaneous  curiosities.  'ATiat  has 
that  to  do  Ydth  Roswell  Smith?  Melll     It  had  something.  .  Years  later,  when 
I  was  doing  my  best  work  for  at.  Nicholas,  a  work  I  am  especially  proud  of, 
I  vras  one  day  sent  for  by  Mr.  Clark.  The  magazine  desired  a  setting  up  of 
the  menagerie  business,  animals,  men,  women,  and  all.  Vfith  that  end  in 
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view,  Rosv/ell  had  been  out  to  Barnijm's  country  seat,  iranistan,  to  con- 
sult Y;ith  the  proprietor,  and  had  somehow  managed  to  put  his  foot  in  it, 
that  is,  he  had  found  out  that  somebody  else  must  take  up  that  -//ork  and 
he  came  home  and  had  a  talk  with  Clarke.   They  agreed  that  I  v;as  the  man 
and  i  agreed  with  them.  I'Hien  X  did  get  into  the  inside  of  Iranistan,  I 
soon  discovered  v/hat  had  been  the  matter  with  Rosv/ell.  "Fhineas  had  recently 
married  a  very  yovmg  and  pretty  wife  and  she  was  English.  He  had  found  her 
in  England.   Novt  Rosvrell  \'ib.s   inclined  to  be  Jocular  and  did  not  know  ten 
cents  T/orth  about  women.  He  rashly  satirized  some  things  English  at  Mad- 
ame 's  o■'.^m  table  and  she  herself  told  m.e  hov/  keenly  she  resented  what  she 
described  as  his  impertinence,   i  did  not  sajr  anything  v/aich  would  have 
made  the  British  Lion  growl  or  bristle  his  gorgeous  mane.   Bnrnum  had  to 
be  interviewed  at  his  city  rooms  and  he  7/as  tremendously  cordial  to  that 
celebrated  ilfrican  traveler  and  hunter.  Lion  Jack.   That  was  v.-here  he  and 
I  were  joint  admirers  of  greatness  best  knovm  to  us  tv.-ain.   Then  I  v.'ent  out 
to  Iranistan,  near  New  Haven,  and  investigated  the  entire  system  of  quarter- 
ing and  wintering  and  training  the  beasts  and  beastesses.   Barnum  was  un- 
wearied in  his  tales  of  the  sagacity  of  his  pets  and  the  ups  and  downs  of 
circus  and  menagerie  enterprises  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  successes 
and  failures,,  including  the  burning  of  his  Kuseim  and  the  untimely  deaths 
of  some  of  xiis  most  costly  specimens  of  quadruped  and  biped  savage  life» 
Following  that,  it  was  necessary  to  follovj-  up  the  shov/  itself  and  see  liow 
it  was  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  in  special  railway  cars  of  its  ovm. 
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The  first  place  at  v.'hich  this  study  vra-s  to  be  made  v.'as  over  in  Jersey 
City.   It  was  needful  to  jet  there  the  night  previous  and  to  be  at  the 
railv/ay  xvhen  the  menagerie  canie  in.  All  processes  of  unloading  and  getting 
upon  the  exhibition  ground  v.rere  to  be  noted  to  the  last  inch  of  their 
perfection.   Barnum  himself  was  fond  of  telling  me  1:lov/  a  distinguished 
United  States  Regular  Army  ganeral  had  once  vratrhed  these  things  v/ith  him, 
out  of  curiosity,  and  had  energetically  declared  that  not  in  the  best  reg- 
im.ents  of  the  army  had  he  seen  such  perfect  discipline,  such  thorough  train- 
ing for  the  work  on  hand  as  he  nov/  sa-,;  among  the  Circus  employes.   It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  rapid  psrforma.nce 
of  all  stages  of  the  process,  virhen  each  minute  of  time  counted  for  so 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  seemingly  extravagant  outlays  that  were 
inevitable.   In  fact,  as  Barnum  expressed  it,  there  was  need  for  saving 
everjr  dollar  but  anj^thing  in  the  nature  of  economy  "vvould  have  been  ruinous. 
feoney  had  to  be  spent  like  v;ater  and  the  most  important  thing  for  his 
bank  account  was  time.   Wo  lainutes  rrere  to  de  lost  by  me,  since  all  the 
animals  and  all  the  performers  were  to  be  interviewed  and  questioned 
and  each  consecutive  cage  or  huiiian  being  v/as  to  be  personally  investigated 
upon  points  relating  to  the  menagerie  business.  This  Jersey  trip  carried 
me  well  along  and  then  the  same  work  was  continued  at  the  ground  near 
Brookljm.   snake  charmers,  acrobats,  lion  fcings ,  leopard  queens,  riders, 
elephants  and  mahouts,  jugglers,  the  Chinese  giant,  all  ths  ivlld  quadru- 
peds and,  most  of  all,  B-irnum  liim.self,  were  labored  v/ith  in  the  most  tire- 
less manner,  ".'hen  the  tent  was  up  and  a  performance  was  ready  to  begin. 
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the  assembled  multitudes  vrere  alimys  to  be  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  great  shovmian  himself  in  his  splendid  private  open  box  in  the  Jiiddle 
of  one  side  of  the  amphitheatre.  Here  v/ere  raised  front  seats  for  him  and 
any  distinguished  guests,  like  myself,  and  soon  after  the  required  thun- 
ders of  applause  subsided,  Barnum  vms  expected  to  arise  and  make  a  speech 
of  acknov/ledgm.ent  of  the  well  deserved  popularity  that  he  thus  r/as  i.iade 
aware  of.  Ee  had  introduced  me,  again  and  again,  to  as  many  as  i-rdght  be 
v/ithin  reach,  as  his  beloved  friend  Lion  Jack,   i  think  it  v.^as  his  advertis- 
ing man  to  \v>om  I  vra.s  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  :,;uch  information,  but 
he  VW.S   a  curio,  for  each  time  he  v.'ould  listen  with  close  attention,  telling 
me  his  desire  to  discover  if  the  old  man  "had  made  any  changes  in  that 
speech  of  his."  Then  he  would  shake  his  head  and  some'vhat  dolefully 
remark  to  me  i  ''Not  this  time.  He  did,  once  or  tvfice,  but  that  is  the  old 
regulation  thinf."  To  that,  not  to  pass  him  carelessly,  he  confidentially 
added  information  as  to  the  dresses  and  spangles  and  outfit  of  the  lady 
equestriennes  and  others,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned  where  she  or 
he  stabled  their  trained  mounts  in  winter  time.  The  elephants  vrere  all  kept 
at  Iranistan  and  Barnum  told  me  wonderful  stories  concerning  their  -/ays 
and  habit  of  thought  and  conduct  in  their  leisurely  retirement,  ".'ell  I  Fy 
work  v;as  done  and  delivered  and  printed  and  well  paid  for  and  certain  phases 
of  it  brought  me  into  commendation  and  praise  and  continued  relation  with 
the  Society  for  the  frevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.   It  continued  to 
send  me  its  orints  year  after  year  and  that  was  worth  something,  for  I 
was  reduced  from  a  menagerie  to  one  dog,  a  cat  and  some  hens. 
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Speaking  of  the  distinguished  individuals  with  xvhora  I  cane  in  contact 
in  those  days,  I  cannot  at  this  luor.ent  recall  the  prscise  business  ify-hich, 
in  the  unimpeached  days  of  Andrevf  Johnson,  led  me  to  call  upon  him  at  the 
Yfhite  House.  Ify  best  recollection  is  that  i  had  no  good  excuse  ',vhate"ver.   I 
v;ent  to  the  front  door  on  a  day  when  there  v/as  no  general  reception  and 
astonished  an  asserably  inside  by  opening  ";ith  my  lo.tchkey  and  walking  right 
in.   I  vj-as  at  once  recognized  by  a  door  keeper  left  over  from  the  old  days 
and  was  accepted  vdth  hilarity.  Announcing  my  ourpose  of  investigating  the 
changes  in  the  house,  I  v/as  conducted  up  stairs.  Here  wns  my  old  National 
Rifles  friend.  Captain  '■.'illiam  Moore,  officiating  as  Private  Secretary. 
The  President  .vas  not  receiving  but  when  iiiy  card  went  in  he  sent  out  for 
me  and  avmited  iuy  coming  in  the  large  room  just  beyond  that  which  had  once 
been  Lincoln's  office.  Here  I  had  my  ceremonial  but  not  unpleasant  chat 
with  him  and  went  out  "vvith  an  assurance  that  I  had  looked  in  the  face  of 
one  more  President.   I  had  seen  his  often  enough,  as  senator  and  as  Vice 
President,  but  novj-  he  'TOS  on  top.  He  did  not  long  remain  so,  for  at  an 
early  day  he  vms  at  loggerheads  with  Congress. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  Frank  carpenter  and  his  picture. 
More  than  one  effort  to  obtain  Congressional  action  had  failed,  for  lack 
of  time  at  session  ends  &c,  but  he  v^^as  not  discouraged.  Tie  came  to  me  one 
day  and  told  me  that  he  had  secured  a  loft  in  Nev:  xork   City  and  had  set 
up  his  canvas  there  for  final  touches  before  conveying  it  to  'Tashington. 
This  vras  truly  an  alarming  announcement  and  I  hixrried  over  to  see  what 
he  might  be  up  to.   There  it  v;as  and  my  v/orst  fears  v/ere  realized.  He 
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asked  my  opinion  of  his  improvements  and  I  responded: 

"Yes,  the  picture  is  all  there  but  where  is  Lincoln?  You  have  gone  to 
work  and  painted  him  out." 

That  was  v;hat  he  had  done.  He  had  been  smoothing  and  regulating  and  ma- 
king him  better  looking  until  all  that  t^s  left  was  a  sort  of  caricature 
of  the  Lincoln  I  had  knovm.  Frank  replied  in  utter  dismay  with  all  sorts 
of  questions  but  I  ordered  him  to  get  his  step  ladder  and  his  crayons.  Then 
I  made  him  climb  the  ladder  and  go  to  work.  A  darkness  under  the  simpering 
eyes,  A  renewing  of  the  wrinkle  in  the  forehead.  A  reproduction  of  the 
furrow  under  the  lower  lip.  A  readjustment  of  the  chin,  putting  back  the 
lost  wart  on  the  right  cheek.  In  fact,  he  had  to  undo  about  all  that  he 
had  been  doing.  It  seems  as  if  Salmon  i*.  Chase  also  required  amendment  and 
Seward  and  that  he  had  actually  softened  poor  Stanton.  As  for  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  he  never  recovered  and  his  portrait  is  dead,  or  at  least  sick,  to 
this  very  day.  It  vms  not  long  after  that  before  the  canvas  was  actually 
on  exhibition  in  VYashington  and  I  was  there  to  xirge  it  upon  Congress.  It 
was  in  the  last  days  of  Grant  and  somewhere  along  here  there  was  a  great 
renewal  of  the  furniture  and  so  forth  of  the  Vihite  House.  The  work  was 
done  by  a  gang  of  vandals  in  whose  disreputable  hands  most  of  the  priceless 
relics  of  the  time  honored  building  disappeared.  I  went  after  some  of  them 
but  learned  to  my  dismay  that  even  such  things  as  Lincoln's  desk,  at  which 
so  many  presidents  had  sat,  and  the  cabinet  table  and  Andrew  Jackson's 
chair,  and  my  ovm  old  desk,  had  gone  for  sale  at  some  second  hand  furniture 
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concern.  The  old  brass  locks  were  no  longer  on  the  front  door  and  no  trace 
of  them  could  be  foiuid.  Also,  my  latch  key  would  not  fit  the  new  lock. 
In  spite  of  that,  it  was  needful  to  see  President  Grant  and  to  get  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  picttire.  It  was  not  a  reception  day  tut  that  was  of 
consequence,  perhaps.  I  vrent  and  was  let  up  into  the  private  secretary's 
room  and  had  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with  my  welcome.  He  even  sent  in 
my  card  contrary  to  rule  and  the  response  was  gracious.  The  president 
would  not  come  out  but  he  would  meet  Mr.  Stoddard  in  the  library.  In  I 
went  and  there  he  was,  looking  finely,  and  v^e  had  the  talk  about  the  pic- 
ture. Much  to  my  gratification,  he  took  an  interest  in  it  and  promised  to 
come  down  next  day  and  see  it  for  himself.  No  doubt  he  meant  to  keep  bis 
word,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  so  doing,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
some  pesky  national  affairs  intervened  and  he  could  not  come.  Neither 
could  I  linger  long  in  Y/ashington  to  force  upon  him  another  appointment, 
I  did  succeed  in  cornering  Montgomery  Blair,  with  whom  i  had  always  had  a 
pleasant  acquaintance,  and  he  willingly  went  with  me  to  look.  It  was  while 
he  and  I  were  commenting  upon  the  figures  and  faces  that  a  singular  mem- 
ory came  flashing  into  my  mind.  I  had  been  the  only  other  person  present 
in  Lincoln's  room  when  Blair  came  to  pay  his  last  formal  goodby  on  leaving 
the  Cabinet,  in  the  old  days.  There  he  was  now,  in  the  picture,  standing 
on  the  very  square  yard  of  carpet,  near  the  end  of  the  table,  on  which  he 
had  stood  when  he  made  his  last  unsmiling  bow  and  turned  to  walk  out.  There 
had  also  been  no  smile  on  the  face  of  Lincoln,  for  although  they  parted 
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nominally  as  friends,  neither  of  them  ivas  at  all  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  and  that  fact  was  in  their  faces  when  they  parted. 

There  were  other  men  to  be  drawn  into  the  studio  and  my  hands  were  full 
and  it  was  not  on  that  trip  that  the  end  appeared  to  be  coming  any  nearer. 
Something  else  was  coming,  however,  for,  a  great  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  management  of  national  affairs.  General  Hayes  was  indeed  elected  Pres- 
ident, by  the  narrowest  majority  on  record  and  after  a  contest  which  only 
failed  of  something  like  a  revolution  because  Grant  was  on  deck  and  because 
he  made  energetic  remarks  as  to  what  might  be  his  duty  in  case  of  any 
threat  of  civil  war, -armed  resistance  to  the  decision  made  at  the  polls. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Democrats  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majority  in  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  not  in  the  Senate,  and  the  for- 
mer body  was  not  untruly  said  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  battalion  of 
"Rebel  Brigadiers."  The  leader  on  that  side  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was, 
beyond  question  or  dispute,  the  former  Vice  Fresident  of  the  Confederacy, 
Alexander  H.  Stevens  of  Georgia,  and  a  right  good  sort  of  man  he  was.  On 
the  Republican  side,  just  as  autocratically,  was  my  splendid  looking  and 
heroic  friend  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  Chickamauga,  and  some  other 
interesting  places.  Mr.  Blaine  afterr/ards  said  of  him,  in  a  sad  eulogy, 
that  his  speeches  on  the  floor  at  this  era,  if  collected,  would  be  fo\md 
to  contain  in  condensed  and  perfect  fonn  the  entire  political  and  war  his- 
tory of  his  time.  No  man  knew  better  than  did  Blaine  the  value  and  extent 
of  the  oratorical  and  other  services  of  the  statesmen  who  had  served  with 
him  during  his  own  long  and  eventful  career  in  the  national  legislature. 
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The  course  of  pictorial  events  must  be  kept  in  series,  or  outline,  lest 
they  might  become  mixed  up  with  something  else  and  fail  of  their  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  effect  upon  this  descriptive  canvas.  Susie  and  1  were 
at  home  in  our  house  on  Willougby  Avenue  one  evening,  when  we  were  sur- 
prised by  a  call  from  Frank  Carpenter.  Wot  but  what  he  had  been  there 
often,  but  that  now  he  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkably  handsome  woman  of 
perhaps  fifty,  and  that  they  had  a  large,  important  story  to  tell  us. 

Just  what  that  story  was  and  what  it  required  of  me  and  the  curious 
consequences  which  grew  out  of  it  miist  be  put  over  into  another  chapter, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  this  present  chapter  has  already  lengthened 
beyond  its  proper  proportions.  Another  reason  is  that  at  about  this  time 
there  was  a  cutting  off,  or  a  turning  of  a  corner  in  the  earthly  affairs 
of  our  family  and  there  were  so  many  things  just  beyond  that  corner  and 
further  on  down  that  next  street  that  it  is  best  to  give  them  living  room 
by  themselves.  Looking  back  through  the  chapter  now  ending,  it  is  to  me 
a  tremendous  panoramic  procession  of  events  which  at  this  distance  now 
and  then  put  on  a  shadow  of  seeming  improbability.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
and  the  closer  I  look  at  them,  the  more  appears  the  truth  that  a  really 
vivid  and  complete  presentation  of  many  of  them  is  impossible.  It  is  great- 
ly to  be  regretted, -by  me, -that  it  is  not  lingually  possible  for  me  to 
narrate  them  or  the  things  yet  to  come  as  if  all  were  the  life  story  of 
some  other  person,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  offensive 
pronoun  "I."  In  one  of  his  old  time  letters  to  me,  John  Hay  told  me  he  had 
made  it  a  positive  rule  never  to  use  that  pronoun,  iinder  any  oiroumfltances. 
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Chapter  Forty-seventh. 
A  Long,  Hard  Toiling. 

The  lady  introduced  to  me  by  Frank  Carpenter  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son, She  vr&s   a  widow  and  the  possessor  of  considerable  wealth.  She  was 
also  patriotic  and  a  strong  personal  friend  of  the  artist,  to  whom,  as  I 
aftenmrds  learned,  she  had  advanced  considerable  sums  of  money  for  his  wild 
theatrical  undertakings  as  the  promoter  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Mackaye,  the 
actor,  who  undertook  to  improve  if  not  to  reform  the  American  sta§ie.  Susie 
and  i  went  to  one  of  his  performances  and  i  made  a  sad  mistake  when  asked 
for  my  criticism  on  the  perfonnance.  i  innocently  replied,  to  Frank: 

"Good I  Ee  has  fine  points,  but  he  might  have  done  better  if  he  had 
selected  a  better  play.  What  on  earth  made  him  take  that  thing?" 

Alas  I  for  my  poor  judgment.  The  play  was  one  which  the  actor  had  writ- 
ten himself,  with  an  idea  that  it  would  enable  him  to  bring  out  the  more 
brilliantly  not  only  his  genius  as  an  actor  but  his  other  genius  as  a  new 
Shakespeare.  The  whole  thing  was  a  financial  failure  and  the  worst  of  its 
losses  fell  upon  Carpenter.  As  for  Mackaye,  he  was  a  cousin  of  my  old  and 
intimate  friend  and  longtime  roommate,"  Henry  G.  Mackaye,  by  whom  he  had 
long  ago  been  introduced  to  me.  He  had  good  stage  ability,  as  was  after- 
wards proved,  but  his  undertakings  tiombled  over  me  in  a  manner  which  is 
yet  to  be  narrated. 

The  cause  of  the  present  interview  was  that  I'Hra.   Thompson  had  agreed  to 
pay  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  which  I  had  fought  in  Washington 
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and  that  she  would  then  make  the  united  States  of  America  a  clean  present 
of  the  picture  of  the  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  if  the 
national  legislature  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  gift,  inquiries  made 
had  thrown  doubt  upon  even  that  question  and  Frank  and  his  lady  benefac- 
tress now  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  go  on  again  to  Washington  and  secure  the 
acceptance  of  the  great  canvas  for  permanent  placing  in  the  capitol.  Susie 
was  in  doubt  about  it  but  consented  and  1  made  my  arrangements  accordingly, 
for  Congress  was  then  in  session  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  1  remember 
that  part  of  my  preparations  carried  me  to  a  tiptop  tailor,  that  my  per- 
sonal outfit  might  not  throw  any  cloud  upon  the  work  of  art,  for  recent 
events  had  compelled  me  to  be  economical  in  the  matter  of  dress.  At  that 
date  the  picture  was  already  in  Washington.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  ^resident 
and  with  him  i  as  yet  had  no  personal  acquaintance.  Randall  of  i'ennsylvania 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  and  1  could  suppose  him  to  have  forgotten  me, 
although  i  had  met  him  often  enough  in  the  Wartime.  As  was  said,  Alexander 
H.  Stevens  was  leader  of  the  Democratic  House,  Garfield  was  the  leader  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  the  Senate  was  pretty  strongly  Republican  but 
all  the  while  in  the  worst  kind  of  bad  humor  over  its  unfortunate  position 
as  a  kind  of  chained  bear  unable  to  get  a  good  grip  of  its  opponents.  All 
it  could  do  was  to  put  in  a  sharp  scratch  now  and  then  without  having 
reach  enough  to  hug  that  ''Resurrection  of  the  Confederacy"  to  death.  It  was 
a  day  of  exceedingly  bitter  political  feeling,  for  the  Democracy,  with  one 
voice,  declared  itself  to  have  been  robbed  of  the  Presidency,  it  was  an 
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article  of  the  Democrsitic  faith  to  believe  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  Wew 
York  was  the  rightful  President  and  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  an  usurper. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  an  abundance  of  other  old  bones  for  the  angry 
orators  on  both  sides  to  gnaw  upon,  from  day  to  day,  and  the  debates  in 
both  houses  contained  large  quantities  of  eloquence  which  had  in  them  a 
disagreeable  smell  of  the  used  up  gxinpowder  of  the  Civil  War.  This ,  it  ap- 
peared, was  not  the  brand  of  which  Lincoln  once  declared  that  "Some  kinds 
of  powder  can't  be  burnt  but  once." 

All  preparations  having  been  made,  I  was  in  Washington,  at  a  quiet  place 
near  the  depot.  The  picture  had  been  inspected  and  was  found  to  be  in  good 
condition,  without  any  more  destructive  improvements.  Then  my  first  next 
duty  was  to  go  to  the  capitol  and  see  Gen.  Garfield,  to  stir  up  all  the 
art  enthusiasm  and  pictorial  patriotism  there  might  be  in  him.  On  reaching 
the  outskirts  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  time  was  taken  for  a  survey 
of  its  present  exterior  and  a  discovery,  without  needless  clashing  with 
the  doorkeepers,  that  my  privilege  of  the  floor  as  Private  Secretary  of 
the  tyranical  dictator  who  had  crushed  the  aunny  South  had  passed  into  the 
forgotten  past,  it  did  appear  that  at  each  entrance  there  stood  an  ex-Con- 
federate soldier,  instead  of  the  old  doorkeepers  whom  i  had  knov/n  so  well. 
I  saw  two  or  three  angry  word-collisions  between  them  and  parties  who  were 
less  prudent  than  myself  and  doubted  their  probable  appreciation  of  me.  So 
i  went  arovind  to  the  main  front  entrance  and  sent  in  my  card  to  Gen.  Gar- 
field, in  a  minute  or  so  he  was  out,  to  shake  hands  and  to  inquire: 
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^ifhat  did  you  call  me  out  for?  vVhy  didn't  you  come  right  in?" 

"Why  General,"  I  responded,  "there's  a  new  king  risen  who  knoweth  not 
Joseph.  I  Sim  no  longer  in  the  majority-" 

"I  can  arrange  all  that  I"  he  exclaimed  and  he  quickly  began  to  v«"ite 
something  on  a  card.  He  sent  it  in  by  a  messenger  and  only  a  few  minutes 
later  the  messenger  returned  with  the  perpetual  card  of  admission,  signed 
by  Speaker  Randall,  "at  the  request  of  (ion.  Grarfield,"  which  Daisy  no7/  has 
in  her  collection  of  autographs.  From  that  hour  onward  I  was  as  free  of  the 
floor  as  if  Lincoln  had  been  a  democrat  and  I  his  democratic  secretary. 

This  time  it  was  needful  to  go  on  in  with  Garfield  and  to  sit  with  him 
at  his  desk  while  he  attended  to  various  legislative  duties  and  while  I 
tried  to  explain  to  him  the  new  situation.  It  was  of  no  lise,  for  he  was 
intently  watching  important  bills  and  had  to  be  frequently  on  his  feet. 

"It's  of  no  use,  Stoddard,"  he  said,  at  last.   "You'll  have  to  come  to  my 
house  this  evening,  Yfe  can  talk  it  all  over  there,  at  our  leisure." 

So  I  got  out  and  went  over  to  the  Senate,  to  study  the  many  changes 
which  had  there  taken  place,  perhaps  a  majority  of  my  old  friends  were 
gone,  but  quite  enough  were  left  to  give  me  some  courage.  Here  comes  in 
an  incident.  I  was  in  on  the  floor  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  among 
the  new  members  to  whom  I  ivas  introduced  was  Senator  West,  of  Louisiana. 
He  v/as  cordial  and  said  something  good  about  my  record  in  Arkansas,  but  I 
told  the  gentlemen  around  us  that  1  had  seen  him  before  under  an  entirely 
different  sat  of  circumstances.  He  was  making  remarks,  too. 
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He  was  interested  and  so  were  they  and  i  told  them  the  story  of  the 
bar-stranded  steamer  in  Arkansas  river,  years  ago,  and  of  the  little 
man  in  blue  who  unexpectedly  came  out  on  the  hurricane  deck,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  situation,  when  the  guerillas  on  shore  opened  fire  on  us.  It 
seemed  to  please  him  much  when  the  story  told  how  utterly  indifferent  he 
had  appeared  to  the  good  or  bad  marksmanship  of  those  pothunter  savages. 

There  were  many  other  things  to  see  and  do  and  the  senate  was  finished 
so  far  as  one  day's  work  would  do  it.  Memory  seems  to  say  that  it  viras  not 
until  the  next  evening  that  I  had  my   appointment  at  Garfield's  house  but 
it  makes  no  difference  for  at  the  appointed  hour  I  was  there  and  with  him 
in  his  private  room  to  hear  him  talk  gloomily  of  our  prospects  for  success. 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  '"this  is  a  rebel  House.  It  is 
controlled  by  the  dead  Confederacy.  It  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to 
any  commemoration  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  or  of  Lincoln.  Why,  the 
leader  on  that  side  of  the  House  is  the  Ex-Vice  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  would  at  once  put  his  foot  down-** 

"General  Garfield,"  I  exclaimed  "VVhat  if  Mr.  Stevens  would  consent  to 
support  a  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  the  picture, -second  it?" 

"Impossible  I"  he  shouted  back.  "He  would  never  do  so." 

General  Garfield,  if  Alexander  Stevens  will  promise  to  second  the 
resolution,  will  you  have  the  courage  to  present  it?  May  I  tell  him  so?" 

"Tell  him?  vVhy,  yes.  You  may  tell  him  so  from  mo.  But  he  wont.-" 
Some  other  things  were  said  and  he  drew  up  the  required  Joint  Resolution 
with  diplomatic  care  that  its  wording  should  not  give  offence. 
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There  was  a  carriage  waiting  for  me  at  the  door  and,  thvts   armed,  I  rode 
to  the  National  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Stevens  had  his  quarters.  Prompt  admis- 
sion followed  the  sending  up  of  my  card  and  in  a  minute  more  I  was  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He  was  a  short,  slightly  made 
man,  with  an  intensely  intellectual  countenance.  I  was  at  once  reminded  of 
the  traditional  duel  in  Georgia.  The  story  goes  that  he  had  challenged  a 
Giant  of  a  statesman,  whose  name  escapes  me.  His  antagonist  was  a  fighting 
man  but  objected  to  the  shooting  match  as  unequal,  since  he  himself  would 
furnish  so  large  a  target  and  the  size  of  his  proposed  adversary  would 
make  it  difficult  to  hit  him.  All  that  can  be  remedied,  replied  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. You  can  chalk  out  my  size  on  him  and  any  shot  that  hits  him  outside 
of  that  line  needn't  be  Counted.  Somehow  or  other,  that  settled  the  fight. 
Many  will  recall  the  remark  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Stevens  taking 
off  a  tremendously  long  and  ample  surtout  overcoat,  that,  "I  never  before 
saw  so  much  husk  taken  from  so  small  an  ear  of  corn." 

He  was  all  cordiality  and  was  interested  in  what  I  had  to  say  to  him, 
as  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  about  his  ovm  former  personal  friendship 
for  Lincoln  when  they  were  in  Congress  together.  He  spoke  strongly,  even 
eloquently,  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  dead  president,  of  his  known 
goodwill  for  the  South,  and  of  the  great  misfortune  his  murder  had  been 
to  the  Southern  people.  From  that  it  was  easy  to  lead  on  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  and  here  was  a  surprise,  for  I«Ir,  Stevens  genuinely  ap- 
proved of  that  measure  and  believed  the  removal  of  slavery  a  good  thing 
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for  the  people  whom  he  represented.  He  was  patriotically  anxious  for  a 
removal  of  all  remaining  sectional  bitternesses  and  a  restoration  of  a 
complete  Union.  All  this  was  the  tone  and  thought  of  an  able  and  broad 
minded  statesman,  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  universally  given  him,  but 
it  did  not  reach  my  point  yet.   It  ivas  necessary  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
picture,  which  he  was  desirous  of  seeing,  and  then  to  relate  the  several 
previous  efforts  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  nation.  He  was  not  too  deep- 
ly interested,  not  even  when  I  told  him  of  the  generous  offer  of  Mrs, 
Thompson.  But  I  remembered  something  I  had  heard  about  his  temper, 

"I  have  heard  all  you  have  said,  Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  doubt  your  sin- 
cerity, but  the  sectional  feeling  is  still  venomously  strong.  Besides,  one 
sad  effect  of  the  war  seems  to  have  been  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  South 
are  no  longer  the  men  they  were.  They  have  lost  their  chivalry  and  some, 
even  of  their  best  men,  appear  to  have  lost  the  courage  of  their  conviction." 

"Viftiat,  Mr.  Stoddard?  ^'Vhat  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

I  forgot  to  say  that  he  was  a  cripple  and  was  sitting  in  his  go-cart 
chair,  in  -vriiich  he  was  every  day  carried  to  the  capitol  and  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  vriieel  around  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk  while  direct- 
ing legislation  and  making  speeches.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  go-cart 
was  wheeling  rapidly  all  around  the  room  as  if  it  were  excited. 

"VVhy,  Mr.  Stevens,"  I  mildly  and  sadly  and  almost  penitently  responded, 
"here  is  this  pictiure,  a  memorial  of  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
nation;  an  event  equally  momentous  to  the  North  and  the  South i  an  event 
the  consequences  of  which  must  endure  as  long  as  the  nation  endures;  and 
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the  meanly  sectional  feeling  on  the  Democratic,  the  Southern  side  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  placed  among  the 
pictorial  archives  of  Congress.  Yifhat  is  more,  a  woman,  a  patriotic,  noble 
hearted  woman,  comes  and  offers  it  as  a  free  gift,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  South,  the  boasted  chivalry  of  the  Confederacy,  scornfully  throw  it 
back  in  her  face, -like  gentlemeni  (That  is  more,  as  for  courage,  you  yourself 
have  expressed  to  me  your  approval  of  Emancipation,  of  the  Proclamation; 
you  have  told  me  of  your  strong  personal  friendship  for  President  Lincoln 
in  whose  house  the  painting  was  made  and  whose  earnest  wish  was  that  it 
should  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  yet  you  dare  not  favor  a 
proposition  for  its  acceptance- -" 

"I  dare  not?  Mr.  Stoddard,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"What  do  i  mean,  I\£r.  Stevens?  I  mean  just  this.  General  Garfield  him- 
self is  ready  to  offer  a  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  the  picture.  He 
has  actually  drawn  up  such  a  resolution.  I  have  it  with  me.  But  General 
Garfield  told  me  it  was  of  no  use  to  offer  it  in  the  face  of  the  sure  opposi- 
tion of  ^Ir.  Alexander  Stevens,  on  behalf  of  the  dead  Confederacy- — — '* 

''Shovr  me  that  resolution!"  the  go-cart  chair  had  been  racing  at  a  rate 
of  so  many  miles  a  minute.  He  took  and  read  the  resolution  and  paused  at 
a  table  to  take  a  pen  and  make  one  solitary  verbal  amendment,  to  which  I 
readily  assented  as  a  manifest  improvement  in  diction. 

"There,  Mr.  Stoddard  I  You  tell  me  that  Gen.  Garfield  will  offer  it  if 
I  will  not  oppose  it.  Go  back  to  him  and  tell  him  that  if  he  will  offer 
that  resolution  in  the  Hoxose,  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  second  it  I" 
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Again  the  chair  was  wheeling,  Tvhile  he  said  all  that  he  had  more  to  say 

in  response  to  any  approving  and  soothing  remarks  on  my  part,  and  then  I 

left  the  room  aware  that  1  had  added  one  more  to  the  many  scores  ol*  notable 

interviews  which  n^  curious  meanderings  had  brought  me  into.  But  the 

carriage  was  at  the  door  and  it  vras  driven  at  once  to  Garfield's  house.  He 

was  still  up  and  there  was  nobody  else  in  his  room  when  I  went  in.  I  had 

heard  that  there  was  fun  in  him  but  did  not  know  how  much  and  his  face 

grew  longer,  impatient  like,  as  he  noted  a  kind  of  shade  on  my  own.  Dovm 

I  sat  and  somewhat  tiresomely  told  him  inch  by  inch  the  story  of  my  long 

interview  with  the  Confederate  Vice  President.  The  effect  was  wonderful. 

Here  was  i,  telling  him  hovj-  the  support  needed  had  been  promised,  and  there 

on  the  sofa,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  and  kicking,  ^ffAS   the  hero  of  Chioka- 

♦ 
mauga,  laughing  as  if  he  could  not  stop.  But  he  did  stop,  at  last,  and  he 

even  said  some  things  which  i  chose  to  accept  as  personally  complimentary 

while  he  examined  the  amended  resolution  and  agreed  to  present  it  for  the 

approval  of  the  House  in  the  "morning  hour."  I  left  him  feeling  pretty 

well,  but  as  memory  brings  up  his  parting  remarks,  it  does  appear  that  in 

them  was  a  vigorous  declaration  of  his  admiration  of  what  he  may  have  called 

my  dauntless  courage,  but  which  had  really  been  nothing  but  a  high  order  of 

human  natiure  and  genuine  diplomacy.  Perhaps  John  Hay  might  have  done  it 

better,  but  at  all  events  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  nation  and  for- — 

Frank  Carpenter  and  Mrs.  Thompson.   I  saw  them  both,  that  evening,  before 

1  went  to  bed,  and  they  were  quite  as  complimentary  as  Gen.  Garfield. 
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True  to  his  promise,  the  general  offered  the  Joint  resolution  in  the 
Morning  Hour  and  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  many  people,  it  was  vigor- 
ously seconded  by  the  venerated  Uemocratio  leader,  it  vras  passed  by  an 
all  but  unanimous  vote,  only  one  man,  from  Texas,  retaining  enough  of  the 
iinchivalric  war  spirit  to  say  nay.  So  far,  all  was  well  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  This  was  by  some  expected  as 
a  matter  of  course  but  there  was  a  large  lion  in  the  way.  The  matter  was 
formally  referred  to  the  Library  Committee  of  the  aenate  and  the  chairman 
of  this  conraiittee  was  a  gentleman  who  had  pragmatical  features  in  his  char- 
acter. In  the  first  place,  apparently,  was  the  curious  idea  he  entertained 
that  he  knew  something  about  art  and  that  this  might  be  best  exhibited  by 
detrimental  criticisms  upon  whatever  might  at  any  time  be  brought  before 
his  committee.  The  same  idea  is  to  be  noted  among  a  long  procession  of  art 
critics  outside  of  any  legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  great  aoility,  never- 
theless and  v;ould  have  proved  a  steep  fence  to  climb  if  he  were  left  in  the 
way.  There  was  one  other  point  in  him  worse  than  the  other.  Senator  Ho\ve 
had  an  old  grudge  against  me,  personally.  He  had  been  a  hard  money  Democrat 
before  the  war,  Jefferson  smd  Andrev/  Jackson  and  Anti-Bank  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Therefore,  on  principle,  he  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
National  Bank  plan  of  Secretary  Chase  and  President  Lincoln.  He  could  not 
swallow  it,  if  he  tried,  until  I  calmly  suggested  to  him,  personally,  that 
in  defeating  that  plan  for  raising  money  for  war  purposes  he  v«'ould  be  rein- 
forcing Lee's  army,  starving  our  own,  compelling  the  abandonment  of  campaigns, 
engineering  defeats,  directing  the  disbanding  of  our  volunteers  and  offering 
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an  easy  triumph  to  his  friends  the  Confederacy.  Other  kindly  things  had 
been  added  and  Senator  Howe  voted  for  the  Bank  Act  with  something  like 
rheumatiBm  creeping  up  and  down  his  hard  money  back.  But  he  had  never 
forgiven  me  for  my  rash  eloquence  and  I  knew  that  he  would  now  be  after 
me  with  a  sharp  stick.  So  I  went  and  cut  some  sticks  before  going  into 
his  committee  room.  There  was  the  committee  and  the  room  was  pretty  full. 
So  was  he  and  so  was  I,  for  he  looked  at  me  with  eyes  in  which  there  was 
more  criticism  than  affection.  He  began  to  ask  questions  and  to  make  remarks. 
One  of  these  v/as  to  the  effect  that  although  the  picture  was  apparently 
offered  as  a  free  gift,  before  long  the  giver  or  her  representatives  would 
probably  be  before  Congress  with  some  claim  or  other  for  compensation.  It 
was  a  hard  shot  and  I  replied,  most  respectfully: 

"Now,  Senator  Howe,  I  had  expected  some  such  objection  as  that, -from 
you  I-  and  I  prepared  for  it.  I  have  with  me  a  detailed  statement  of  LIrs. 
Thompson's  property  and  income,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  that  this  gift 
does  but  cover  her  real  estate  income  for  ninety  days.  She  is  not  likely 
to  come  to  you  for  reimbursement.  I  will  read  the-" 

"No  I  You  need  not,  Mr.  Stoddard,  i  do  not  care  to  know  anything  about 
her  income.  But  there  is  a  graver  point  than  that.  This  bill,  for  such  a 
purpose,  should  have  been  first  offered  in  the  Republican  Senate  and  not 
in  a  Democratic  House.  It  is  an  insult  from  you — -" 

"Wo,  I  Sir  J"  I  exclaimed.   "I  thought  of  that.   I  was  viell   aware  of  the 
different  character  and  patriotism  of  the  tvfo   houses.  I  knew  the  difference 
in  the  respect  they  were  likely  to  pay  to  a  last  request  of  President  Lincoln 
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1  saw  that  my  chances  v;^ere  better  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  South.  You 
are  even  now  assuring  me  how  much  better  this  memorial  of  the  abolition 
of  human  slavery  was  likely  to  fare  in  a  democratic  House  than  it  can  in 
a  Republican  Senate.  The  patriotism  and  public  spirit—" 

"stop  there,  Mr.  Stoddard"'  roared  the  senator,  with  a  queer  look  on 
his  face  as  if  he  were  trying  not  to  laugh.   '*We  will  report  the  resolution 
favorably  and  we  will  show  you  that  the  Emancipation  iToclamation  is  as 
highly  honored  by  a  Republican  Senate  as  by  a  Rebel  House  of  Representatives. 

There  vms  some  other  skirmishing,  but  Timothy  and  I  had  had  out  the 
Bank  Act  fight  and  he  did  the  right  thing  by  the  picture.  He  sent  it  in 
well,  without  any  reference  to  me,  end   it  here  also  had  but  one  opposing 
vote.  That  was  Trom  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  who  v/as  also  a  tenderfoot 
art  critic  and  may  have  been  a  personal  friend  of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  whom 
Frank  had  murdered  in  the  picture.  The  grand  work  of  putting  that  work  of 
art  in  its  new  home  was  by  no  means  yet  completed,  and  I  had  some  other 
fish  to  fry.  One  7ra.s  to  get  for  Mrs.  Thompson  a  "special  passport"  of  honor, 
for  her  proposed  trip  to  Europe,  and  the  other  was  to  secure  for  her  an 
especial  interview  with  I'resident  Hayes.  Both  of  these  objects  might  best 
be  obtained  through  the  then  Private  Secretary  at  the  T/Vhite  House  and  he, 
poor  man,  had  no  acquaintance  with  me, -nor  I  with  him.  So  I  went,  one 
morning,  and  sent  him  in  my  card.  Of  course  I  was  sent  for  and  he  received 
me  with  politeness,  but  there  was  a  straw  in  his  hair.  He  intimated,  in 
pretty  direct  English,  that  he  had  never  before  heard  of  me  as  one  of 
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iTesident  Lincoln's  Private  Secretaries. 

"Ol"  1  said  to  him.   "I  suppose  Nicolay  and  Hay  can  settle  that.  I  will 
have  them  call  upon  you  and  explain  my  position  with  President  Lincoln." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  themi"  he  replied.  "Neither  oi'  them  has 
as  yet  done  me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me-" 

Instantly  the  cat  was  out  from  under  the  meal.  He  was  not  on  smooth  terms 
in  his  own  mind,  with  the  relics  of  the  Lincoln  dynasty.  I  cordially  bov/ed 
myself  out  and  went  on  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Triaile  he  went  out  also  to 
take  a  carriage  and  convey  an  Executive  Message  to  Congress  at  the  Capitol. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Half  way  down  the  Avenue,  whom  should 
1  meet  but  Wicolay  and  Hay,  walking  arm  in  arm  and  as  good  as  pie.  I  had  • 
a  cow  to  pick  vrith   them,  after  exchanging  greetings  and  being  congratulated 
upon  my  brilliant  success  with  the  paint.  They  had  not  done  the  right  thing 
by  the  Private  Secretary  of  President  Hayes,-  name  confoundedly  out  of  my 
mind  at  this  moment,-  and  so  grave  a  breach  of  oovirtesy  ought  to  be  repaired 
at  once,  as  he  had  just  been  complaining  of  it  to  me.  Seemed  hurt  you  know. 
They  said  they  would  go  and  fix  it  up  all  right,  for  both  of  them  were  great 
sticklers  for  official  and  diplomatic  courtesy.  So  on  they  went  and,  an  hour 
or  so  later,  1  was  again  in  the  White  House,  with  my  new  friend  the  secretary, 
to  tell  him  that  Wicolay  and  Hay  had  promised  to  call  upon  him  without  any 
delay  whatever. 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  they  have  already  done  so.  X  found  their  cards  on 
my  table  when  i  came  back  from  the  capitol.  They  were  prompt,  indeed." 
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That  settled  the  matter.  }Jfy   status  was  fixed  with  Presiaent  Hayes  and 
I  had  kindly  messages  to  take  to  Wxcolay  and  Hay,  Also,  the  passport  was 
promised  and  obtained  soon.  Also,  an  evening  was  set  for  the  formal  re- 
ception of  our  crowd  in  the  Red  Room,  by  the  President  and  Wrs,   Hayes, 

That  evening  came  and  we  were  all  there  and  Mrs.  Hayes  took  possession 
of  Frank  and  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  was  a  splendid  looking  woman  and  her  hus- 
band a  very  handsome  man.  You  do  not  often  see  as  fine  looking  a  pair,  per- 
sonally. There  were  others  present  to  join  in  and  i  had  an  opportunity 
of  the  best  sort  to  absorb  President  Hayes.  I  did  so,  to  the  end  of  the 
interview.   I  had  worked  hard  for  his  election  and  believed  him  to  be  about 
as  thoroughly  honest  a  man  as  1  had  ever  known.  There  was  a  great  deal  in 
him  too,  and  his  critics  have  underrated  him.  He  was  not  so  big  a  man  as 
Lincoln,  for  instance,  but  made  a  tiptop  president.  At  a  later  day  I  became 
even  better  acquainted  with  him.  He  alighted  in  the  l/Vhite  House  at  a  singu- 
larly trying  time,  with  the  House  dead  set  against  him  and  a  thousand  other 
impediments  to  anything  like  independent  usefulness.  On  the  whole,  though, 
I  think  the  best  looking  part  of  that  Administration  was  Mrs.  Hayes. 

That  ordeal  over,  the  next  thing  was  to  prepare  for  a  grand  public 
presentation  and  reception  of  the  picture  by  Congress,  both  houses  melting 
into  joint  account  for  that  purpose  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  day  vms  set  and  here  again  the  friendship  of  General  Garfield 
came  to  my  assistance.  So  did  that  of  Mr.   Stevens  of  Georgia,  for  whom  i 
was  cultivating  an  increased  appreciation.  Each  agreed  to  deliver  speeches 
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on  the  occasion.  That  was  to  bo  the  jewel  of  the  whole  affair. 

It  was  really  something  tremendous,  and  precisely  the  same  thing  has 
not  often  been  engineered.  The  picture  was  hoisted  back  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  and  the  light  on  it  was  good.  So  was  everything  else.  The  galleries 
were  crowded  with  male  and  female  brilliancy.  So  was  the  floor  outside  of 
the  rows  of  desks.  Ther^  was  no  room  for  anybody  else  in  that  splendid  hall 
except  in  the  front  rows  of  seats  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  senate  on 
their  arrival.  Elegant  armchairs  had  been  placed  in  the  open  area  in  front 
for  the  artist  and  his  party.  Mrs,  Thompson  was  looking  her  best  and  that 
was  saying  a  great  deal,  for  she  was  both  handsome  and  dignified.  The  plan 
that  nearly  caged  me  was  that  on  the  entrance  of  the  Senate  I  should  be 
discovered  standing  up  with  Mrs,  Thompson  in  front  of  the  crowd,  facing  it 
and  ready  to  introduce  each  man  as  he  came  to  the  giver  of  the  national 
prize  gift.  I  saw  trouble  ahead  but  also  saw  by  old  friend  Governor  Banks, 
bright  and  smiling  as  ever  and  went  for  him  instantly. 

"Governor  Banks  J  I'm  in  a  fix.  Of  course,  I  know  all  these  senators. 
Known  *em  from  childhood,  but  I  can't  recall  the  names  of  more  than  half  of 
them.  You  must  come  to  the  rescue  or  1  shall  break  down." 

He  laughed  merrily  at  my  dismay  and  came  forward  like  the  hearty  man  of 
goodwill  that  he  was.  He  too  was  handsome  and  he  stood  by  me  like  my  next 
of  kin  and  helped  me  out  with  the  long  procession  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men which  to  blind  eyes  appeared  to  be  presented  by  him-and-  the  former 
frivete  Secretary  of  President  Lincoln.  That  was  what  all  the  newspapers 
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of  the  country  named  me  in  the  report  of  the  affair  sent  out  through  the 
telegraphic  despatches  of  the  Associated  JPress.  The  way  that  happened  so 
universally  was  this.  At  the  head  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Associa- 
ted Fress  was  my  old  friend  Gobright  and  he  had  never  been  an  admirer  of 
Wioolay  since  the  latter  failed  to  appreciate  him  in  the  old  war  times.  It 
was  his  hand  that  sent  the  current  despatches  and  he  put  me  in  on  top. 

General  Garfield  made  a  magnificent  speech  of  reception  and  so  did  Mr. 
Stevens,  It  was  exceedingly  picturesque,  all  around  and  not  the  least  re- 
markable featxire  of  the  occasion  was  the  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy 
•wheeling  around  vigorously  in  his  chair  and  eulogizing  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Something  of  how  it  looked  will  be  found  in  a  letter  among  Daisy's  auto- 
graphs, sent  to  me  soon  after  hy   Congressman  i^otter  of  New  York,  brother  of 
Bishop  Potter  and  one  of  the  best  of  Democrats  for  he  was  a  complete  gentle- 
man as  well  as  a  man  of  legislative  ability.  So  I  told  him. 

All  was  now  over  and  we  went  back  to  New  York  but  when,  not  many  days 
later,  I  came  to  settle  accoxints  with  Frank,  1  discovered  that  his  money 
had  already  parted  company  with  him  and  that  only  a  moderate  sum  remained 
for  me.  It  was  partly  on  that  account  that  he  afterwards  undertook  to  paint 
for  me  a  portrait  of  Susie  and  one  of  Sadie,  but  the  times  were  against 
him.  He  had  lost  his  grip  and  his  industry,  after  his  great  trip  to  England 
with  another  gift  picture,  and  he  died  without  doing  anything  more  than  to 
lose  for  me  some  highly  valued  photographs. 

There  is  the  picture,  to  this  day,  and  I  sun  glad  that  it  fell  to  my 
hand  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  its  placing  on  the  wall  of  the  capitol. 
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There  were  a  host  of  things  occurring  about  these  days.  One  of  them 
was  a  desperate  effort  I  had  made  with  a  genius  of  an  inventor  whom  I  had 
picked  up  in  the  Dock  Department,  to  put  in  operation  wonderful  new  machin- 
ery for  the  manufacture  of  screws.  As  the  work  went  on,  however,  I  discov- 
ered that  a  good  part  of  the  new  devices  were  to  be  invented  by  myself 
and  the  end  of  all  came  when  I  could  put  in  no  more  money,  not  even  for 
the  obtaining  of  the  patents  for  my  own  inventions.  This  was  when  the  last 
ruin  came  upon  the  egg  business  and  my  apparent  prosperity  melted  into 
thin  air  amid  the  excitements  of  the  celebrated  Black  Friday  and  the  Gold 
Panic.  It  seemed  as  if  a  tornado  was  sure  to  strike  at  the  wrong  place 
and  time,  but  there  was  nothing  personal  in  any  feeling  it  may  have  had 
for  me,  since  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hardv/orking  business  men  were 
swept  away  at  the  same  time  and  by  similar  caixses.  All  the  gusts  put  to- 
gether had  been  too  much  for  me.  So  had  been  the  tremendous  toils  and  exer- 
tions involved  in  swift  trips  back  and  forth  across  country  in  vain  attempts 
to  rescue  something  from  the  wreck.  Poor  Hovey's  sad  mental  breakdown  left 
me  alone,  for  there  was  not  one  other  Man  in  the  concern.  Not  one. 

Down  I  went  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  instant  retrenchment  of  all 
expenses.  Yle   rented  our  Brooklyn  dwelling  for  enough  to  pay  its  taxes  and 
the  interest  on  its  mortgage  but  for  little  more.  We  still  had  a  small 
sum  in  hand  and  our  good  Mother  Cooper  offered  us  the  lease  of  her  house 
in  Morris ania  at  a  moderate  figiire  to  help  us  along.  It  was  a  sad  time 
of  disappointment  and  I  had  only  strength  enough  left  to  carry  me  over  to 
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the  new  place*  It  was  a  plain*  three  story  house,  and  James  Cooper  and 
his  wife  were  to  occupy,  at  first,  a  floor  of  it.  The  children  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  change  much  and  took  kindly  to  the  new  neighbors  as  they 
had  done  to  the  pleasant  people  among  whom  we  had  lived  in  Brooklyn.  The 
worst  of  it  was  the  failure  of  my  own  health,  partly  from  a  return  of  the 
old  malarial  poison  difficulties  which  had  formerly  been  my  enemy.  I  ab- 
solutely went  down  on  my  back  and  it  was  while  sitting  up  in  bed  that  I 
wrote  "The  Talking  Leaves"  for  Harpers  and  quite  a  ntimber  of  other  liter- 
ary ventures.  It  was  nearly  eight  months  before  I  was  fairly  on  my  feet 
again.   In  that  time  we  had  run  somewhat  behindhand  and  a  day  came  when  we 
were  glad  to  sell  our  house  and  use  most  of  the  surplus  of  its  price  to 
get  square  with  the  hard  world  again.  During  all  this  time,  not  to  go  into 
useless  particulars,  we  had  the  strong  sympathy  of  "the  girls"  as  Susie 
alimys  called  them,  and  of  Mother  Cooper.  As  for  Susie  herself,  there  are 
no  words  for  the  patient  faithfulness  with  which  she  endured  the  change 
in  her  circumstances  and  took  upon  herself  the  double  care  of  her  little 
flock  and  her  sick  husband.  Somewhere  in  the  glories  of  the  Better  Land 
there  is  one  angel  in  bright  raiment  to  whom  the  other  angels  look  as  the 
right  one  to  be  sent  out  to  minister  unto  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
Salvation  and  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  these  that  she  can  be  sent 
to  them,  for  she  will  know  what  to  do  and  will  do  it  with  exceeding  energy. 

VJ^ith  our  settlement  in  Morrisania  a  new  chapter  of  life  slowly  opened 
and  this  chapter  of  Reminiscences  ought  not  to  attempt  to  contain  it. 
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Chapter  Forty-eighth, 
Morrisania  Days, 

Time  had  teen  when  the  City  of  New  rork  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  strip  of  water  composed  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Harlem 
river,  which  is  not  a  river  at  all.  Beyond  this  is  the  County  of  V/estohester 
with  its  memories  of  Cowboys  and  Skinners  of  the  Revolutionary  days.  Even 
after  a  number  of  its  southerly  villages  were  annexed  to  the  city,  they 
remained  during  a  number  of  years  a  sort  of  **Debatfeable  Ground"  as  in  for- 
mer time,  being  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  give  up 
their  semi-rural  character  and  really  become  identified  with  the  metro- 
polis. Now,  one  of  the  most  important  and  ancient  of  American  highways 
begins  at  the  site  of  old  Fort  George,  No.  13  Broadway.  It  goes  on  up  to 
the  corner  of  the  City  Hall  Park  and  splits.  One  split  walks  off  up  town  as 
Broadway  and  wanders  on  until  it  becomes  the  Kings  Bridge  road  and  gets 
across  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  into  the  country,  going  north  to  Yonkers,  The 
right  hand  split  went  off  tov/ard  old  Peter  Stuyvesant's  "Bouerie"  and  in 
due  season  became  the  Bovrery  road  up  to  the  point  where  it  finally  Aelted 
into  the  old  Albany  turnpike  and  crossed  the  Haarlaem  just  a  little  west 
of  the  Kills  and  the  islands.  Some  distance  further  north  it  once  more 
became  divided,  for  while  it  went  on  to  Albany  by  the  left,  it  became  at 
the  right  "The  Boston  Road"  and  went  on  into  the  hills  of  VtTestchester  and 
over  them  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner.  Way   it  climbed  those  hills  was 
always  a  puzzle  to  me  and  along  the  line  of  its  oldtime  folly  there  are 
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many  old  farmhouses  rotting  away  among  second  growth  timber,  having  long 
since  been  abandoned  by  people  who  could  see  no  reason  for  longer  attempt- 
ing to  run  farms  and  keep  house  in  such  dismal  localities.  Well!  At  the 
junction  of  the  Albany  Road  with  the  Boston  Road,  turn  to  the  left  and  go 
down  hill  one  block.  This  long,  narrow  street  is  Washington  Avenue.  Go  up 
a  block  or  so  and  you  are  on  the  acre  of  land  which  Gouverneur  Morris  sold 
to  James  Cooper  when  he  and  Susan  Eagleson  had  made  some  money  and  wished 
to  invest  in  the  future.  They  built  one  house  on  it,  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  and  they  unwisely  parted  with  the  rest  before  the  price  of  town 
lots  in  Morrisania  went  up  to  good  figures.  Down  below,  westerly,  was  the 
ancient  Village  of  Melrose.  Up  north  a  little  further  was  the  equally  an- 
tique borough  of  Fordham.  Over  yonder,  easterly,  were  West  Farms,  Spof- 
ford's  Point,  Oak  Point,  East  Chester  and  several  other  foreign  countries 
which  were  worth  visiting  for  one  reason  or  another.  There  was,  and  perhaps 
still  is,  one  exceedingly  striking  characteristic  of  all  this  region  which 
had  become  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards.  It  was  held  for  the 
future  by  the  Germans,  Italians,  Czechs,  Jews,  Pomeranians,  Irish,  Long, 
very  Long,  Islanders  and  several  other  kinds  of  interesting  Americans,  It 
was  also  the  place  and  home  of  the  Lager  Beer  manufacture  and  here  were 
vast  structures,  numbers  of  them,  in  which  were  annually  consumed  unlimited 
hops,  not  to  speak  of  alum,  rosin,  pepper,  aloes,  or  any  of  the  other  health 
giving  substances  which  are  needful  in  a  concern  for  which  the  state  has 
as  yet  established  no  inspection  law.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  lager 
beer  drinkers  when  the  importations  from  Bavaria  and  other  inspected  coizntries 
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began  to  interfere  with  the  alum  business  and  when  the  vast  productions 
of  Rochester  and  Milwaukee  ran  into  the  race,  each  striving  to  produce  an 
article  which  would  remind  the  average  German  palate  of  the  Vaterland. 
Much  of  the  stuff  at  first  put  out  would  not  have  suggested  any  memories 
of  the  Rhine.  I  remember  well  the  repugnance  1  felt  to  having  my  oim 
mouth  puckered  up  in  that  manner  for  nature  gave  me  a  keen  organ  of  taste 
without  instructing  me  to  be  fond  of  mineral  water  disguised  as  beer. 

While  in  bed  and  while  half  out  of  it,  literary  work  had  gone  on  with 
such  industry  as  was  possible  and  all  connections  were  in  pretty  good 
shape.  There  were  shortages,  owing  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  we  were  not  by  any  means  unhappy.  There  was  a  bit  of  land  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  which  was  preeminently  fertile,  owing  to  the  old  stable 
next  door  and  to  the  original  richness  of  "che  red  mud  of  that  region.  It 
was  an  entirely  distinct  soil  from  the  great  bed  of  seasand  unearthed  at 
the  next  corner  to  show  how  far  up  inland  the  salt  water  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rise  before  the  continent  swelled  along  that  edge  and  crowded  it 
back  to  the  Haarlaem,  It  was  wonderful  -sriiat  and  how  many  vegetables  were 
actually  raised  on  that  small  farm.  Besides,  the  work  was  healthful  and 
so  were  the  daily  long  strolls  taken  in  all  directions  whenever  the  weather 
permitted  and  sometimes  when  it  did  not.  Then,  in  good  weather  on  Saturdays 
and  other  holidays,  there  were  walks  to  be  taken  with  Susie  and  the  children, 
even  as  far  as  Oak  Point  and  its  huge  seaside  lager  beer  palace  and  the  beauties 
of  the  long  narrow  lanes  and  the  tides  and  the  stony  shore.  The  children 
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al-smys  seemed  to  enjoy  those  excursions  and  sometimes  now,  at  night  or 
when  1  lie  back  in  my  chair  and  shut  my  eyes,  i  go  wandering  back  along 
the  lanes  and  roads,  with  Mabel's  hand  in  mine  and  Susie  leading  the  others 
and  every  now  and  then  calling  me  "Will,  dear?"  There  will  be  walks  more 
beautifully  shaded  for  her  and  me,  pretty  soon,  and  now  and  then  1  grow 
impatient  and  think  it  is  long  waiting.  Mabel  \Yill  walk  with  us,  and 
Sadie,  and  Grandma  and  Urandpa  Cooper  may  come,  and  some  of  the  Burkes, 
perhaps,  and  with  us  will  be  twain  who  were  too  small  for  any  walking 
when  they  left  us  to  awaken  under  other  care  than  ours.   I  will  only  say 
about  the  loss  of  little  Guy,  that  it  was  as  that  of  Henry.  It  left  a 
sore  place, -but  all  that  was  soon  put  out  of  sight  by  the  long  and  nearly 
fatal  illness  of  his  mother.  Again  the  splendid  "girls"  came  to  the 
rescue  and  carried  her  through  and  I  sat  by  her  and  wrote  my  prize  Christ- 
mas story  for  Harpers,  the  hundred  dollars  for  which  came  in  just  in 
time.  Other  work  went  on,  and  we  recovered  as  she  did.  Not  long  after  this 
a  series  of  catarrh  colds  came  to  increase  the  deafness  which  had  begun 
in  a  similar  way  in  Brooklyn,  but  my  hearing  recovered  siifficiently  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  and  1  did  not  suppose  it  would  get  away  from  me  as 
it  since  has  done. 

Something  must  now  be  put  in  as  to  our  religious  connections  and  what 
came  of  them.  A  visit  to  the  Melrose  Baptist  church  told  us  that  it  was 
now  out  of  the  question.  Some  pragmatical  quarrelers,  one  stupid,  mean 
old  deacon  in  particular,  had  entirely  ruined  the  church  and  left  it  with- 
out pastor  or  people.  That  being  put  away,  we  tried  the  Alexander  Avenue 
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church,  but  it  was  too  far  away,  especially  for  the  children.  Quite 
near  us,  on  Washington  Avenue,  was  a  Congregational  church,  but  it  was 
in  some  kind  of  difficulties  with  itself  and  i  was  not  pleased  with  a 
part  of  its  membership.  Further  on,  up  the  avenue,  was  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  a  visit  there  made  me  an  admirer  of  its  genuinely  Christian 
pastor,  Mr.  Cummings,  The  next  Friday  evening  I  was  in  his  prayermeeting 
and  took  part  in  the  exercises,  omall  meeting  but  it  was  the  opening  for 
us  to  a  long  and  highly  prized  nearness  to  him  and  his  exceedingly  inter- 
esting family.  Vfe  took  a  pew  and  became  regular  attendants.  More  than 
that  came  to  me,  for  the  Sunday  evening  services  were  peculiar.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings did  not  preach  but  the  time  was  given  to  a  "service  of  song"  and  to 
such  addresses  as  he  was  able  to  obtain.  The  idea  was  a  pretty  good  one 
and  brought  out  his  young  people  and  put  the  load  on  them  to  an  extent 
that  filled  the  church  jam  full  every  time.  He  put  me  in,  forcibly,  and  it 
was  a  frequent  occurrence  to  have  me  in  the  pulpit  for  some  kind  of  religioiis 
lecture.  Also,  my   old  habit  of  speaking  first  in  prayermeetings  came  back 
upon  me  and  nobody  knew  but  what  i  was  really  a  good  fresbyterian. 

it  is  of  little  interest  to  chronicle  the  small  incidents  of  the  life 
of  an  author,  toiling  at  his  trade  in  such  quiet  quarters  from  year  to 
year,  while  his  children  went  to  school  and  his  wife  went  on  in  her  sacred 
work  for  him  and  for  them.  There  were  interminable  small  affairs  with  pub- 
lishing houses  and  with  literary  men.  The  list  at  Scribner's  grew  to  the 
length  now  to  be  seen  on  the  record.  There  were  other  ventures,  all  to  be 
ascertained  on  the  printed  schedules.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  insert 
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any  account  of  them.  Perhaps  one  political  undertaking  may  be  recorded. 
Among  the  close  friends  I  had  made  in  the  fresbyterian  church  was  Judge 
Angel,  the  leader  of  the  Bible  CIbbe.  He  -vms  a  man  of  ability  7/ho  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  American  world  and  v/hose  heart  vms  a  peculiarly  good 
one.  Susie  took  to  his  wife  and  our  children  took  to  his.  He  had  some 
political  position  and  was  elected  Judge  of  the  district  court.  It  v;as  a 
highly  respectable  office  v;-ith,  as  1  remember,  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  but  he  vms  too  good  a  lawyer  and  magistrate  to  please  the  local 
managers  of  a  particularly  stupid  and  corrupt  "ring"  and  when  the  time 
came  for  a  reelection  the  local  convention  cast  him  out  and  nominated  in 
his  place  a  horseracing,  iirfiiskey  drinking  attorney  whom  1  had  never  be- 
fore heard  of.  It  was  a  rascally  piece  of  business  and  when  Judge  Angel 
announced  his  intention  of  running  as  an  independent  candidate  I  went  in 
with  him  head  over  ears.  I  had  already  taken  some  part  in  local  politics 
and  had  presided  over  "mass  meetings."  Besides  that,  i  had  made  addresses 
to  the  Temperance  men  and  the  schools  and  was  pretty  well  known.  VYell  1 
Yie   mfi.de  a  stirring  canvas  and  I  spoke  all  over  that  district,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  A  large  number  of  Democrats  also  went  against  us  and  Angel  was 
defeated.  He  received  fifteen  hundred  votes  but  that  was  too  few.  So  vras 
the  victorious  candidate,  for  before  his  term  ended  he  was  in  the  peniten- 
tiarj'  for  putting  in  the  public  funds  on  the  beaten  horses  in  some  of  the 
racing  pools.  He  vms  not  a  good  "Judge"— of  horses. 

Another  of  my  Morrisania  friends  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  v/as  Dr. 
Tinker,  who  had  been  our  physician  during  our  former  residence,  up  on  the 
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hill.  The  old  acquaintance  began  again  at  once  and  has  not  been  interrup- 
ted to  the  present  day.  He  and  his  brother,  also  a  physician,  were  deeply 
interested  in  a  charitable  "Dispensary"  work  and  I  vfas  made  one  of  the 
directors  of  that  institution.  The  doctor  used  to  come  for  me  and  take  me 
on  his  rounds  of  duty  and  inspection  and  a  good  amount  of  practical  work 
was  done.  Before  long,  his  inspection  enabled  me  to  understand  why  that 
region  was  so  full  of  prosperous  doctors.   Its  sewer  system,  as  we  had  long 
ago  learned  to  our  bitter  cost,  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  The  sewer  gasses 
were  piiffing  up  at  all  the  sewer  holes  at  the  return  of  each  high  tide  in 
the  Harlem.  There  v^ere  dipththeria  cases  by  the  dozen  along  Mill  Creek 
and  there  was  not  a  house  within  several  squares  of  our  own  in  v/hich  there 
had  not  been  fever  cases.  Wot  one  in  three  in  which  there  had  not  been  a 
death  from  typhoid  or  something  like  it.  Years  had  gone  by,  truly,  and  we 
had  escaped,  except  for  my  own  bad  fortune,  but  Susie  determined  that  we 
must  get  out  of  Morrisania.  Will  Cooper  had  married  an  "adopted  sister 
in  law"of  Colonel  Duryea,  of  Hempstead  Long  Island  the  well  known  commander 
of  the  war  time  "Duryea  Zouaves."  Susie  met  him  and  he  told  her  of  a  ho\xse 
in  Hempstead,  owned  by  him,  small  but  good,  which  he  said  he  would  suitably 
repair  for  use  if  she  would  take  it.  She  took  him  up  and  went  to  see  it  and 
when  she  returned  we  were  Long  Islanders, 

That  was  the  end  of  Morrisania  and  its  fevers  and  its  queer,  odd  conditions, 
but  we  Y/ere  none  too  soon  for  at  that  time  the  entire  sewer  system  was  in 
process  of  reformation  and  the  streets  and  avenues  were  all  digged  into 
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chasms  and  holes  and  sicknesses  v/ere  sadly  increasing.  Out  we  went  and 
into  our  little  two  story  wooden  dwelling,  away  on  the  southerly  side  of 
one  of  the  most  miscellaneous  villages  in  the  United  States.  Anybody 
wishing  to  know  more  about  it  may  go  there  and  investigate.  We  had  to 
investigate  as  we  went  along.  It  is  very  old  and  among  its  first  settlers 
were  shiploads  of  remarkable  people  who  viere   sent  over  rron  England  because 
they  were  paupers  or  criminals  of  whom  the  blessed  mother  country  ims  willing 
to  be  delivered.  Here  were  now  their  descendants,  and  generations  of  better 
opportunities  had  done  much  for  most  of  them,  but  within  five  miles  of  the 
Hempstead  Liberty  pole  there  were  more  defective  crania,  more  weak  minded 
and  more  worthlessness,  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  might  be  found 
in  any  community  not  originated  in  a  similar  manner.  Out  along  the  coast 
of  the  sound  or*  Hempstead  Bay,  there  was  also  a  peculiar  people.  Fart  of  them 
were  honest  fishermen  and  clam  diggers  but  another  part  were  Tellows  who 
mourned  the  departure  of  the  old  days  vvhen  the  nearby  coast  had  occasionally 
offered  fine  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  the  ancient  trade  of  the 
"wrecker",  that  is,  of  the  pirate. 

In  Hempstead  there  was  the  germ  of  a  Baptist  church  and  when  Susie  and 
i  went  to  our  first  of  its  weekly  meetings  our  entry  raised  the  number 
present  from  four  to  six.  That  was  the  average  attendance  for  some  time 
but  I  took  up  my  old  trade  of  talker  and  the  thing  grew  pretty  steadily 
in  spite  of  it.  Y/hat  that  church  needed  most  Tms  wealth  and  members  and 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  it  going  without.  Such  is  often  the  case  with 
theological  enterprises  in  their  infancy. 
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The  lot  upon  which  our  house  stood  v/as  a  pretty  large  one  and  a  garden 
was  a  matter  of  course  but  Susie  was  bent  upon  keeping  chickens  also  and 
into  the  poultry  business  we  went  with  vigorous  determination.  So  did  our 
hens  go  into  the  garden  and  so  did  the  moles.  These  were  beasts  concerning 
whose  ways  and  character  I  had  previously  known  not  anything  but  was  now 
to  learn  much.  They  were  the  pest  of  the  land  for  numbers  and  for  industry 
combined  with  sagacity  and  a  spirit  of  endless  adventure.  One  of  those 
moles,  followed  perhaps  by  his  family,  would,  burrow  under  the  surface  of 
that  wretched  black  soil  twenty  yards  across  our  garden,  from  the  adjoin- 
ing meadov/,  passing  all  other  roots  to  prey  upon  anything  of  the  Squash 
kind.  How  he  could  see  the  root  of  a  squash  through  the  earth  at  that  dis- 
tance vras  always  a  puzzle.  Something  uncanny  in  it,  suggesting  the  idea 
that  the  little  cuss  possessed  a  kind  of  second  sight  -  or  third  sight. 

There  were  long  and  pleasant  walks  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
best  of  which  were  to  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  On  this  there  were  occasional 
fishing  excursions  and  one  of  these,  quite  successful,  led  me  to  the  tak- 
ing of  some  strong  weakfish  in  the  outer  mouth  of  the  inlet,  -wrtiere  it 
looked  out  upon  the  rollers  of  the  tossing  Atlantic.  That  was  fine  and  so 
were  sailing  trips  with  one  our  neighbors.  He  was  a  diamond  tester, 
with  Tiffanys,  and  was  utterly  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  of  precious 
stones, -and  fishing.  Another  of  our  neighbors,  right  across  the  way,  was 
Judge  Brovm,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  with  whose  family  we  soon  became 
closely  intimate.  The  acquaintance  began  when  his  lovely  daughter  Helen 
came  across  the  street  to  hail  me,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival.  Her  sis- 
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ter  Annie  followed  and  also  became  a  sort  of  cousin,  her  mother  and  Susie 
proved  to  be  of  kin  and  the  Brown  Boys  joined  hands  with  Vifilliam.  Mabel 
and  the  girls  were  as  kindred  while  my  own  friendship  with  the  old  judge 
grew  from  day  to  day.  His  end  was  a  sad  one,  and  it  was  one  of  the  dark 
experiences  of  my  life  to  watch  by  him  hoiu:  by  hour,  day  after  day,  while 
the  deadly  cancer  was  torturing  his  strong  frame  to  its  destruction.  It 
was  another  sadness  Tvhen  Helen's  marriage  came  only  to  be  soon  followed 
by  the  news  that  she  had  passed  away  from  earth.   Is  it  wrong  to  say  here 
that  I  was  half  glad  when  I  heard  it?  1  am  a  man  of  strong  antipathies 
and  had  formed  a  decided  opinion  that  she  would  never  have  been  happy 
with  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen, -or  accepted.  He  was  not  the  man  for  her. 

All  other  strictly  family  affairs  may  as  well  be  omitted,  but  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  income  of  a  mere  book  writer  would  barely  keep  up 
with  the  needs  of  such  a  family.  At  times  the  pocketbook  would  rvin  dry 
and  the  financial  tide  would  prove  empty  whenever  it  was  opened.  Book 
after  book  was  coming  out,  nevertheless,  and  some  of  them  were  not  with- 
out their  bits  of  history.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Fresidents,  most  of  which  were  written  in  Morrisania  or  Hempstead.  One 
or  two  after  we  left  the  latter  place.  Put  them  all  in  together  for  most 
of  the  work  was  Hempstead  work  and  was  quite  welcome  at  the  time.  It  was 
not  possible  to  consult  some  of  the  earlier  presidents,  even  their  then 
places  of  residence  being  posjsibly  somewhat  in  doubt.  They  were  even  beyond 
the  reach  of  existing  mail  facilities.  Mr.  Stokes,  however,  was  of  opinion 
that  living  Presidents  might  be  intervievred  in  person. 
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The  first  of  these,  in  order,  was  Ex-Fresident  Hayes,  whom  I  went  to 
see  when  he  was  temporarily  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  There  were  pleas- 
ant interriews  with  him  there  and  a  correspondence  was  begun  that  was  of 
an  interesting  character.  Most  of  it  is  now  in  Daisy's  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. As  to  ¥xs,   Hayes,  in  my  first  interview  with  her  husband  i  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  full,  rich  voice,  close  at  hand,  exclaiming  some- 
what peremptorily,  "Rutherford  I"  I  turned  to  see  the  former  Queen  of  the 
V/hite  House  said  was  shaken  hands  with  but  she  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
much  more  inviting  guests  in  the  adjoining  parlor  and  my  present  errand 
did  not  call  for  any  more  attention  on  her  part.  That  was  the  last  i  saw 
of  her,  when  she  went  svreeping  into  that  parlor,  leaving  me  under  the 
impression  that  she  was  going  in  to  suppress  somebody  or  other.  That  had 
been  in  the  melody  of  her  address  to  "Rutherford."  He  aided  me  in  the  kind- 
liest manner  in  the  preparation  of  ny  biography  and  i  shall  always  look 
back  at  him  with  a  pleasant  remembrance. 

The  list  of  biographies  went  on  until  the  name  of  the  reigning  king 
was  reached  and  I  demurred  to  him.  I  told  Mr.  Stokes  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  have  a  president  written  up  by  a  man  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  his  election,  but  Stokes  was  firm  and  the  job  had  to  be  vuider- 
taken.  His  Royal  Highness  Grover  Cleveland  was  then  in  ¥/ashington,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  it  Viras  the  hottest  kind  of  summer  weather, 
it  was  therefore  the  coolest  sort  of  thing  for  a  fellow  whom  he  did  not 
knovf  from  Adam  to  go  on  and  bone  him  for  the  details  of  his  life  and  con- 
duct that  these  might  be  put  into  print.  V/lthout  any  letter  of  introduction 
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but  Yfith  a  full  length  manuscript  account  of  his  doings  as  I  had  been  able 
to  obtain  them,  1  went  on  to  the  capital.  This  was  a  wise  thing  for  me  to 
do,  as  it  enabled  me  to  say  to  his  esteemed  private  secretary  that  there 
was  a  manifest  danger  of  serious,  even  detrimental  errors  in  such  a  piece 
of  work  and  that  the  publishers  joined  with  me  in  a  desire  to  have  any 
possible  harm  prevented.  VvTien  i  sent  up  my  card  to  Mr.  Lament,  the  secre- 
tary, he  took  me  into  his  room  and  heard  me  through.  He  vra.s  one  of  the 
keenest  eyed  parties  I  had  ever  met  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  precisely 
the  man  to  understand  the  situation.  He  saw  the  president  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  prolonged  consultation  was  promptly  made.  The  president's  own 
place  of  retiring,  for  Congress  was  not  in  session  and  the  Executive  office 
was  not  in  use,  was  in  the  old  room  in  the  far  end  of  the  central  hall  in 
which  1  had  talked  with  Lincoln  vrfien  he  lay  there  sick  with  the  varioliod* 
It  was  also  the  room  in  which  he  sent  for  me  to  say  goodbye  when  I  went 
to  Arkansas.  It  vt&s   therefore  a  room  of  memories  but  it  had  undergone 
changes.  Do^vn  the  middle  of  it  was  now  a  long  table,  much  like  that  iwhich 
had  once  been  the  Cabinet  table  in  Lincoln's  office.  Around  were  chairs 
and  a  supply  of  musty  looking  furniture.  The  table  itself  was  a  miracle 
of  scattered  books,  maps,  documents  and  general  litter  which  had  not  known 
the  name  of  order  nor  the  flirt  of  a  dust-brush.  Nearly  opposite,  in  the 
large  chamber  once  occupied  by  Wicolay  and  Hay  as  a  bedroom,  was  now  the 
office  and  special  fortress  of  private  Secretary  Lament.  This  was  now 
given  up  to  me  for  literary  purposes  and  here  i  took  my  stand  or  seat. 
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The  first  interview  with  President  Clevelend  was  only  preparatory  and 
a  picture  of  it  would  be  worth  while  for  any  Kodak  artist,  V/hen  i  went  in, 
the  morning  after  Lament  prepared  the  way,  there  sat  the  grim  autocrat  of 
whom  so  many  politicians  were  in  deadly  av/e.  He  was  in  a  faded  dressing 
gown  that  wore  an  air  of  loose  comfort  and  a  regard  for  the  sultry  heat. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  before  him  lay  the  manuscript  which 
had  been  sent  him.  Then  I  sat  down  by  him  and  he  began  the  grimmest  kind  of 
high  and  mighty  conversation.   It  was  needful  to  propitiate  him  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  knew  him  better  than  to  be  soft  with  him. 

"Well  J  Mr.  Cleveland]"  I  responded,  after  he  had  strenghily  prepared 
the  way.   "I  will  tell  you  what  i  will  do.  X  will  give  you  all  the  justice 
that  a  political  enemy  can  give.   I  will  try  to  keep  dovm  any  prejudices 
and  make  the  story  a  fair  one.  VilTiat  1  want  are  the  facts-" 

That  settled  the  matter.  He  agreed  to  read  the  thing  all  through  and  he 
also  promised  me  any  and  all  the  aid  which  he  or  Lamont  could  give  me.  The 
Secretary  took  hold  finely,  like  the  good  fellov^  that  he  was.  Every  paper 
or  document  that  might  be  suggested.  Congressional  or  other,  was  at  once 
sent  for  and  put  upon  my   table.  Secretary's  table.  Then,  more  than  one 
morning,  there  was  the  biographer,  sitting  by  the  president  and  listening 
intently  to  the  record  of  a  life  that  was  wonderfully  American.  Wow,  it 
happened  that  the  village  of  his  first  struggles  was  Fayetteville,  eight 
miles  from  Syracuse,  which  had  in  old  times  been  one  of  the  accustomed 
termini  of  the  pedestrian  ventures  of  the  Rambler's  Club  of  Hoyt's 
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School.  Right  there  some  one  or  other,  or  more,  of  the  star  walkers  of  that 
famous  institution  was  often  willing  to  say  he  was  tired  and  wanted  to  go 
home.  Perhaps  it  was  the  second  or  third  day  of  my  acquaintance  with 
i'resident  Cleveland.  1  came  in  as  usual  to  receive  another  instalment  of 
his  Diography,  but  was  not  to  have  it.  Instead  of  the  heavy  statesman  in 
his  dressing  gown,  I  was  received  by  a  nobby  man  in  full  society  regimentals 
if  a  frock  coat  is  regimental.  He  informed  me  that  he  v;as  that  morning  to 
hold  a  grand  "reception"  in  the  East  Room,  and  that  sundry  delegations  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  east  and  west,  were  to  file  before  him 
there.  Secretary  Lament  was  to  be  necessarily  absent  on  other  duty  and  it 
would  be  the  correct  thing  for  a  Private  Secretary  of  President  Lincoln 
to  go  down  and  receive  with  the  living  president  as  he  had  in  former  days 
received  with  the  great  man  gone.  The  idea  struck  me  in  the  right  place 
and  I  went  dovm  with  him.  The  procession  which  passed  before  —me  and  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland  was  long  and  interesting.  What  struck  me  as  peculiar,  hov/- 
ever,  was  that  not  one  man  in  it  appeared  to  care  a  brass  farthing  for 
me.  All  the  attention  was  paid  to  this  man  Cleveland  who  was  now  in  the 
place  of  power.  Such  is  the  course  of  hiiman  events. 

All  was  ended  in  due'  time  and  a  completely  wilted  representative  of 
Lincoln  and  literature  went  on  board  of  a  New  York  railway  train,  with  a 
remarkably  full  knov/ledge  of  the  consecutive  steps  by  means  of  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  marched  away  from  Fayetteville. 

The  biography  was  completed  but  while  its  last  penwork  was  going  on  an 
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idea  occurred  to  its  compiler.  This  mass  of  reality  contained  the  ore  of 
a  fiction  mine.  So  the  frame  of  a  nev;^  serial  was  constructed  and  the  novel 
since  known  to  fame, -some  fajne,-  as  Crowded  out  of  Crqfield  was  put  upon 
the  ways.  It  was  written  and  vras  sent  to  the  St.  Nicholas  and  was  at  once 
accepted,  without  any  notion  on  the  part  of  the  editors  that  they  were  taking 
in  anything  but  pure  imagination.  In  due  season  it  came  out  and  its  first 
or  second  number  was  hardly  on  the  market  before  Messrs,  Appleton  &   Co.  sent 
for  me  to  ask  about  the  publication  of  the  work  in  book  form.  Here  began 
ny  personal  acquaintance  with  and  friendship  for  that  very  capable  liter- 
ateur  Ripley  Hitchcock,  for  whom  i  shall  preserve  the  kindest  recollection. 
The  Century  Compare  consented  to  the  transfer  and  in  due  season  the  book 
was  printed,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  books  printed  for  me.  Througja 
sunshine  and  shade,  successes  and  disasters,  by  the  old  and  the  new  house, 
in  their  consecutive  quarters  and  arrangements. 

That  was  not  quite  all.  As  soon  as  the  book  was  in  my  hands,  1  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  President  Cleveland  and  among  Daisy's  autographs  will  be 
found  the  assurance  under  his  own  hand  that  he  actually  read  it  through. 
He  IS  still  alive  at  this  virriting,  but  since  then  he  has  drifted  on  further 
and  further  from  Fayetteville  and  from  Buffalo  without  any  more  aid  from 
the  Secretary  of  President  Lincoln  who  once  received  his  guests  in  the  East 
Room  with  him. 

The  Hempstead  days  wore  on,  three  years  of  them.  Little  need  be  said 
of  one  attempt  that  I  made  to  start  a  weekly  journal,  except  that  its 
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proposed  banker-capitalist  became  a  bankrupt  from  his  Wall  Street  operation 
a  few  weeks  after  the  enterprise  lamely  began.  It  had  a  famine  of  finance 
from  its  first  number. 

It  was  while  we  were  here  that  the  Great  Blizzard  came  and  there  was 
snow  behind  our  house  nearly  the  middle  of  April.   It  was  a  thing  to  be 
remembered,  of  course,  but  its  drifts  are  too  much  for  a  typewriter.  Here 
the  last  of  the  children  came  and  Ralph  was  the  pet  of  a  large  family.  A 
saddening  end  was  at  hand,  7{e   left  our  little  house  for  a  larger  and  said 
to  be  better  one  nearer  the  village,  only  to  stay  in  it  one  year.  It  had 
an  underlying  dampness  and  its  ovmer  had  not  told  us  of  the  cases  of  sick- 
ness which  had  been  caused  thereby.  Its  damp  parlor  floor  was  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  cold  and  chill  for  Susie.  She  did  not  at  first,  nor  did  any 
of  us,  understand  what  it  meant  until  we  were  startled  by  a  hemorrhage. 
Then  it  was  at  once  decided  to  leave  Hempstead  for  New  York,  A  house  was 
obtained  on,-  vt&s   it  141st.  Street?  It  was  on  the  block  near  the  Alexander 
Avenue  Baptist  church.  In  front  of  it  was  an  open  square  in  the  nature  of 
a  park.  It  was  a  good  locality,  but  for  the  sewer  gasses  which  would  still 
gush  up  from  the  neighboring  sewer  openings.  Here  we  were  not  unpleasantly 
situated  and  Susie's  health  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  returning  but  this 
Tvaa  only  a  fallacy  of  her  determination  not  to  be  sick.  My  ovm  work  with 
the  publishing  houses  went  on  and  with  it  a  peculiar  employment  which  had 
begun  while  we  were  in  Hempstead.  This  was  a  series  of  lectures  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education.  They  were   to  be  given,  one  each 
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week,  in  the  audience  halls  of  the  public  schools.  They  were  free  lectiores 
to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  school  children,  the  latter  not  being 
included  in  the  assemblies.  These  halls  would  hold  from  four  hundred  to 
six  hundred  or  perhaps  more,  but  were  difficult  places,  sometimes,  for  an 
orator,  owing  to  acoustic  difficulties.   Each  term  of  lectures  was  for  six 
months.  The  first  term,  the  subject  was  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  second 
term  was  given  to  President  Grant,  for  the  object  professed  was  the  incul- 
cation of  patriotism  as  well  as  biographical  instruction.  As  a  rule,  the 
halls  were  will  filled  and  it  was  an  interesting  study,-  those  audiences. 
An  opportunity  was  given  for  a  rare  study  of  the  varied  population  of  the 
great  city,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Such  a  study  was  an 
old  fad  of  mine  and  it  was  taken  up  \vith  enthusiasm.  A  great  deal  was  to 
be  learned  and  some  of  the  learning  was  gloomy  enough,  as  the  waifs  and 
wrecks  of  our  European  incoming  tide  came  before  me  in  review.  The  end 
of  my  second  term  came  and  my  place  was  taken  by  a  stereoptioon  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  dissolving  views  beat  me  all  hollow  in  attaining 
the  approval  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

He   went  into  the  Church,  of  course,  and  my  old  place  fell  to  me.  The 
obtaining  and  management  of  ministers  was  a  part  of  that  engagement,  as 
formerly  in  Tabernacle,  with  this  addition  that  1   now  was  shortly  ordained 
as  a  deacon  and  was  the  only  deacon  who  could  hold  in  some  of  the  minister- 
ial racers.  It  was  a  hard  and  thankless  duty  but  could  not  be  avoided. 

It  was  while  we  were  in  this  house,  right  away  after  entering  it,  that 
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•a  young  man  whom  we  had  known  and  liked  in  the  old  Morrisania  days  began 
to  be  a  frequent  visitor.  Then  the  day  came  when  he  became  a  son-in-law 
and  Mabel  went  airay  with  him  on  a  wedding  tour.  Charles  Ford  became  indeed 
a  son  and  a  splendid  fellow  he  is.  1/ftien  i  think  of  him  now,  however,  it  is 
as  if  a  beautiful  face  that  is  gone  from  me  comes  and  looks  into  mine  and 
asks  me  about  her  children.  She  is  in  heaven, -but  that  is  not  far  away, 

atill  the  deeply  rooted  evil  came  back  upon  iJusie,  recurrently,  and  at 
last  we  were  told  that  the  only  hope  for  her  was  a  change  of  climate.  The 
medical  specialist  who  i/vas  consulted  advised  the  hill  country  of  New  Jersey. 
She  was  quite  able  to  come  out  with  me  and  we  hunted  from  town  to  town.  We 
almost  landed  at  Summit  but  were  afterwards  glad  that  we  sought  further. 
It  was  altogether  Susie's  finding  and  decision  that  placed  us  in  the  home 
we  were  to  occupy.  The  house  and  its  surroundings  are  all  hers  to  this 
day.  Hers  and  Sadie's.  All  the  strawberry  plants  were  digged  up  and 
planted  by  Susie  and  all  the  roses  by  Sadie.  Often  when  I  am  looking  around 
the  place  it  seems  as  if  I  could  see  them  coming  or  going  and  every  square 
yard  of  it  has  a  footprint  that  is  holy. 

Here  new  work  poured  in  upon  me,  and  there  v/as  something  like  coml'ort 
only  that  every  publishing  house  with  which  i  had  important  dealings,  ex- 
cept the  Century  Company  and  Scribners,  was  fated  to  fail  under  me  and 
leave  me  in  temporary  difficulties.  All  the  rest  is  too  near  in  point  of 
time  to  require  memorial  rehearsal.  We  had  no  Baptist  church  to  go  to  and 
a  small  but  sincere  attempt  to  find  out  if  it  would  be  well  to  found  one 
told  us  that  in  this  place  one  could  not  be  found.  On  Sundays,  for  a  while 
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Sadie  liked  to  have  me  take  her  to  the  Episcopal  church  but  her  mother 
could  not  go  out  anywhere.  I  have  lately  wondered  if  Daisy,  in  that 
church,  has  ever  seen  the  shadow  of  her  sister,  kneeling  by  me  in  the  right 
hand  pew  half  way  up  the  middle  aisle.  That  is  where  she  was,  the  last 
time  we  heard  Mr.  Butler. 

The  long,  deep  shadows  lengthened  until  they  came  dovm  over  us  and 
the  world  grew  very  dark.  Sadie  went  on  into  the  better  country  and  it 
was  but  three  or  four  weeks  aftervmrd  that  her  mother  followed  her.   If 
it  has  been  noted  that  I  have  exhibited  a  strong  liking  for  some  of  the 
good  people  of  Madison  and  of  the  Fresbyterian  Church  in  particular,  the 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  hands  and  hearts  that  went  out  to  me  in 
the  deepness  of  that  shadow.  God  bless  them  all  in  the  Day  of  His 
accounting* 

I  will  close  here. 
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